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presupposition is, moreover, not unfounded. The two most obvious 
candidates for a foundational role in Thomistic natural law from 
classical antiquity, Aristotle and Cicero, have been widely pronounced 
unfit for the task. The term “natural law” is entirely absent from 
Aristotle’s works, and the very notion appears to be largely alien to his 
thought.’ Although references to the “natural law” abound in Cicero’s 
works, this natural law appears to be little more than a transmission of 
Stoic ideas;’ and while St. Thomas’s natural law doctrine may indeed 
have Stoic resonances, the cosmology which grounds the Stoic natural 
law was clearly superseded in St. Thomas’s work by Christian 
doctrines. From these considerations it would appear that St. 
Thomas’s natural law is less the culmination of a preceding tradition 
than the prototype of an entirely new natural law doctrine centered 
upon the famous theory of the “inclinations.” 

The failure to locate significant preChristian influences on St. 
Thomas’s natural law has, moreover, lent substantial support to 
antinatural law arguments. The question posed by Strauss in Natural 
Right and History accurately encapsulates the starting-point for such 
arguments: “one would be forced to wonder . . . whether the natural 
law as Thomas Aquinas understands it is natural law strictly speaking, 
that is, a law knowable to the unassisted human mind, to the human 


“See Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953), 146-64; Frederick Crosson, “Religion and Natural Law,” 
American Journal of Jurisprudence 33 (1988): 1-38; Ernest L. Fortin, 
“Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and the Problem of Natural Law,” Mediaevalia 4 
(1978): 179-82; Wolfe, Natural Law Liberalism, 154-5; Michael Zuckert, “The 
Fullness of Being: Thomas Aquinas and the Modern Critique of Natural Law,” 
The Review of Politics 69 (2007): 42. For interpretations of Aristotle that see 
the natural law as latent, though not yet present, in Aristotle’s works, see Paul 
E. Sigmund, Natural Law in Political Thought (New York: University Press 
of America, 1971), 1-12 and Ronald P. McArthur, “The Natural Law: A. 
Perennial Problem,” American Journal of Jurisprudence 26 (1981): 16. 

ê For the clearest expression of this interpretation, see Lloyd L. Weinreb, 
Natural Law and Justice (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1987), 
39-40; also see Strauss, Natural Right, 154; Sigmund, Natural Law, 20-5; 
James E. Holton, “Marcus Tullius Cicero,” in History of Political Philosophy, 
3rd ed., ed. Leo Strauss and Joseph Cropsey (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1987), 155-75; Richard A. Horsley, “The Law of Nature in Philo and 
Cicero,” The Harvard Theological Review 71 (April 1978): 35-59; Wolfe, 
Natural Law Liberalism, 156-7. 

° St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, trans. Fathers of the English 
Dominican Province (New York: Benziger Bros., 1948), I-I, q. 94, a. 2; 
hereafter ST. 
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Tx ADVENT OF THE “NEW NATURAL LAW” THEORY in the latter half of 
the twentieth century has had the welcome effect of inviting St. 
Thomas into discussion with contemporary moral, legal, and political 
philosophy. With Finnis’s seminal work, a broadly Thomistic natural 
law was rendered not only compatible with contemporary analytic 
philosophy and jurisprudence, but foundational with respect to the 
natural rights that define the liberal tradition.’ The impact of Finnis’s 
ambitious synthesis of characteristically modern insights with 
Thomistic natural law, while it has proceeded in connection with a 
larger movement within post-Vatican II Catholicism, has become 
increasingly relevant to purely secular debates within contemporary 
liberalism. This impact may be clearly seen in a recent attempt to 
construct a “natural law liberalism” which promises to include the 
core ideas of each tradition within a single, coherent political 
philosophy.’ 

Amidst the fervor in some scholarly circles to render Thomistic 
natural law theory relevant to a contemporary context imbued with 
the doctrines of liberalism and guided by the demands of analytical 
rigor, however, this natural law theory has itself been largely uprooted 
from its classical foundation. This uprooting is significant primarily 
because Thomistic natural law theory becomes more, rather than less, 
persuasive when it is viewed in light of its classical foundation. In 
spite of this, the interpretation of St. Thomas’s so-called “Treatise on 
Law” (and conscious departures from it) by the new natural law 
theorists largely presupposes the absence of such a foundation.’ This 


Correspondence to: 217 O'Shaughnessy Hall, Department of Political 
Science, Notre Dame, IN 46556. 

* John Finnis, Natural Law and Natural Rights (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1980). 

* See Christopher Wolfe, Natural Law Liberalism (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2006). 

* John Finnis and Germain Grisez, “The Basic Principles of Natural Law: 
A Reply to Ralph McInerny,” American Journal of Jurisprudence 26 (1981): 
31. i 
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mind which is not illumined by divine revelation.” If Thomistic 
natural law is coextensive with Christian belief, it is difficult to avoid 
answering this. question in the negative. Finnis himself is irresistibly 
led to this conclusion by presenting a theory of natural law 
independent of “the question of God’s existence or nature or will,” 
without this reference to God, the natural law is “only analogically 
law.” 

From this verdict, it seems that the debate between contemporary 
defenders and opponents of natural law theory is in fact characterized 
by fundamental agreement. The question of “whether the natural law 
exists” has been widely closed; it is now asked “whether something 
natural law-like exists,” “whether there is a natural and objective 
standard for human action,”” or even “whether certain ideas 
associated with the natural law may be beneficial or useful in a 
contemporary liberal context.” The quest for a natural law strictly 
speaking has been all but abandoned; the “natural law” has become a 
mere Christian-Aristotelian idiom,” retained out of deference to its 
historical lineage but weakened in meaning by the force of modern 
analytical inquiry. 

The intention of this paper is to reopen the question of the 
existence of a natural law in the strict sense, and renew the quest for 
its understanding, by establishing a substantial basis for Thomistic 
natural law theory in preChristian, classical philosophy. The 
establishment of such a basis lends support to the contention, of 
central importance for understanding St. Thomas’s natural law, that a 
Thomistic natural law theory need not rely on specifically Christian 
assumptions or beliefs. The crucial step in the argument for such a 
- basis lies in a proper appreciation of Cicero’s active and distinctive 
role in the formation of the natural law tradition. Contrary to widely 
accepted interpretations of Cicero’s works, Cicero’s natural law is not 


"Strauss, Natural Right, 163. 

* Finnis, Natural Law, 49. 

* Ibid., 280. 

* These first two questions I take to be the basic concerns of the new 
natural law theory. 

“ This question is treated by Wolfe in Natural Law Liberalism. 

” See Fortin’s description of the natural law as a “misnomer of sorts, 
introduced into the tradition in somewhat accidental fashion”; Ernest L. 
Fortin, “The New Rights Theory and the Natural Law.” Review of Politics 44 
(Oct. 1982): 610. 
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a mere transmission of or elaboration upon Stoic ideas. While Cicero 
undoubtedly draws upon these ideas, a careful attentiveness to the 
natural law theory he presents reveals a much closer affinity to 
Aristotle’s moral philosophy. Prior to the advent of Christianity and 
long before the appearance of St. Thomas’s Summa, Cicero had 
derived a coherent and persuasive, if somewhat rudimentary, natural 
law theory from an Aristotelian understanding of human nature. St. 
Thomas’s natural law is both more accurately understood and more 
persuasive when it is viewed as a continuation and culmination: of this 
Ciceronian-Aristotelian natural law than as the inchoate expression of 
a “new” natural law. 


I 


Although Cicero has always been esteemed for his achievements 
in the field of rhetoric, it is only in recent years that he has begun to 
regain the scholarly appreciation which he received in the Middle Ages 
for his achievements in political philosophy.” Despite this renewed 
attention to Cicero as a political philosopher in his own right, Cicero’s 
treatment of the natural law is still regarded as largely secondhand and 
the degree to which he presents his own natural law theory is 
frequently questioned. 

The secondhand characterization involves some version of the 
“conventional wisdom that Cicero was repeating Stoic ideas”™ in his 
statements regarding the natural law. Characterizing Cicero’s natural 
law theory in this way exposes this theory to a number of difficulties. 
The primary difficulty involves the Stoic cosmology which serves as 
the foundation for the natural law, a cosmology which had been 
discredited by Cicero himself in his De Natura Deorum and has been 
widely discarded since Cicero’s time. If Cicero’s natural law theory is 
little more than a transmission of the Stoic natural law, with its 
accompanying dubious cosmology, Cicero’s natural law cannot have 
been taken very seriously by the Christian St. Thomas Aquinas and 
cannot be persuasive in the contemporary context. Even when the 


See Walter Nicgorski, “Cicero and the Rebirth of Political Philosophy,” 
The Political Science Reviewer 8 (Fall 1978): 63-102. 
“ Horsley, “The Law of Nature,” 36. 
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Stoic characterization: of Cicero’s natural law is not accepted in its 
precise form, however, Cicero’s conception of the natural law is 
regarded at most as a moderated or “transformed”” Stoicism rather 
than as a credible doctrine in itself which is influenced by Stoic ideas. 

The plausibility of this characterization stems from Cicero’s 
apparent reluctance to speak in his own voice in his writings. In the 
De Re Publica, Cicero himself speaks only through prefaces, leaving 
the dialogue primarily to Scipio, Laelius, and Philus. In the De 
Legibus, although Cicero himself appears as the primary interlocutor, 
he explicitly indicates that he is following the pattern set by Plato in 
the overall plan of his work by devoting separate but interrelated 
dialogues to the “Republic” and its “Laws.” In the first book, 
moreover, Cicero states that he is “following the method of the 
philosophers—not those of former times, but those who have built 
workshops, so to speak, for the production of wisdom,”” namely, the 
Stoics. That Cicero was conscious of his tendency to appear to 
“meekly . . . accept the authority of others”? in his writings is 
evidenced by the reproach he puts in the mouth of Atticus at this 
juncture of the dialogue. Atticus anticipates the manner in which 
Cicero will be interpreted by scholars hundreds of years later by 
accusing Cicero of being “the kind of man not to follow [his] own 
judgment in a debate.”” Cicero’s terse reply serves as a stern warning 
to his readers: Non semper, Tite. 

In the De Finibus, Cicero relates a series of dialogues in each of 
which he himself is present as a participant, although the entire work 
is addressed to Brutus for his approval. In each dialogue, moreover, 
Cicero is concerned not simply with presenting his own views, but 


* Thid., 58. 

** Marcus Tullius Cicero, De Legibus, trans. C. W. Keyes (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970), bk. 1, § 15, p. 313. 

” Thid., 1.36, p. 337. 
7 * That Cicero is referring especially to the Stoics is indicated by the 
passages immediately following this statement, although in these passages 
Cicero also asserts that the Old Academy, the Peripatetics, and the Stoics are 
. all in essential agreement. Zeno simply “changed the terminology without 
altering the ideas” of the former two schools (1.38, p. 339). It appears, then, 
that Cicero is not following any particular school in the substance of his 
exposition (since they all agree on this point), but is following the Stoics 
manner of expressing it. 

* Thid., 1.36, p. 337. 

” Tid. 
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rather with critically evaluating those of the Epicureans, Stoics, and 
Peripatetics. In refuting the Epicureans, Cicero takes a largely Stoic 
position; responding to the Stoics, he adopts.a Peripatetic perspective; 
and in his brief criticism of the Peripatetics, Cicero again takes up the 
Stoic viewpoint. 

The De Officiis, though not presented in dialogue form, is 
similarly directed to a particular addressee, in this case Cicero’s own 
son. In this work, Cicero again makes explicit his intention to follow a 
particular school, the Stoics (and particularly Panaetius). The manner 
in which Cicero qualifies this admission is, however, worthy of note: 

I shall, therefore, follow chiefly the Stoics, not as a translator, but, 


as is my custom, I shall at my own option and discretion draw from 
those sources in such measure and in such manner as shall suit my 


purpose. 


This statement is relevant not only to a proper interpretation of the De 
Officiis, but also to an interpretation of each of Cicero’s other 
allegedly secondhand works. By indicating that his general “custom” 
involves a particular kind of “following,” namely one which involves 
the exercise of “discretion” and discrimination in a manner which suits 
his “purpose,” Cicero reiterates and clarifies his reply to Atticus in the 
De Legibus. Non semper would not mean that Cicero usually follows 
others unreflectively and occasionally brings his own understanding to 
bear; rather, Cicero only repeats the opinions of others when they are 
relevant to the “purpose” of his own exposition. 

Considering this passage and others with similar purport, many 
commentators have rejected the simplistic position that Cicero’s 
statements regarding the natural law are an unreflective regurgitation 
of Stoic tenets.” The next question, however, of whether Cicero’s own 
purpose is to present a natural law teaching (in the strict sense) is 
frequently answered in the negative. This answer appears in two 
primary forms. 





* Marcus Tullius Cicero, De Officiis, trans. Walter Miller (Cambridge, 
` Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2001), bk. 1, § 6, p. 9 Guy emphasis). 

2 See the interpretations of Strauss, Natural Right, 154; Horsley, “The 
Law of Nature”; Nicgorski, “Cicero’s Paradoxes and His Idea of Utility,” 
Political Theory 12 (Nov., 1984): 557-78; Holton, “Marcus Tullius Cicero’; 
Crosson, “Religion and Natural Law”; and Hadley Arkes, “That ‘Nature Herself 
Has Placed in Our Ears a:-Power of Judging: Some Reflections on the 
‘Naturalism’ of Cicero,” in Natural Law Theory: Contemporary Essays, ed. 
Robert P. George (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), 245-77. 
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The first form depicts Cicero as reflecting the Middle Platonic 
idea, espoused first by Antiochus of Ascalon, of a “transcendent God 
who was the Lawgiver as well as the Father and Maker of the world.” 
If a “transcendent God” is the immediate source of the natural law, 
however, this law does not qualify as strictly “natural;’“ such a law 
would be properly termed “divine” and only secondarily or 
metaphorically “natural.” According to this interpretation of Cicero’s 
natural law as a “divine” law, Cicero anticipates the more explicit 
absorption of the natural law into theology which allegedly occurs in 
the Christian Middle Ages.” If Cicero’s natural law is really a divine 
law for nature, it is not natural in the proper sense of inhering in 
nature.” Therefore, Cicero’s own purpose is not to present a theory of 
the natural law, but rather to replace the Stoic immanent natural law 
with a transcendently divine or eternal one. 

The second form of answer follows, to some extent, on the 
conclusion of the first. In the view of Strauss and others connected 
with him, Cicero’s ultimate purpose is to present the Stoic natural law 
in a manner that reveals the incoherence of the natural law itself and 
its incompatibility with the more credible doctrine of natural right.” 
This involves an interpretation of Cicero in light of a particular 
criticism of natural law theory, namely that it represents the 
incoherent intersection of natural right and some form of divine or 
eternal law. Cicero, perceiving that the notion of natural law cannot 
be meaningfully distinguished from that of divine law, and further that 
human affairs do not admit of “categorical” rules but must instead be 


” Horsley, “The Law of Nature,” 59. j 
“ See Strauss, Natural Right; Fortin, “The New Rights Theory”; and 
Crosson, “Religion and Natural Law.” A transcendent God may of course be 
the ultimate or ontologically primary source of the natural law, but the very 
notion of a natural law in a strict sense maintains a distinction between this 
law and either a “Divine Law” or an “eternal law” which is either directly 
promulgated by or immediately resides in God. St. Thomas maintains this 
distinction i in the questions on law in the Summa Theologica. 
* Horsley, “The Law of Nature,” 58. 
* This distinction is borrowed from Crosson’s analysis in “Religion and 
Natural Law.” 
” See Strauss, Natural Right, 154; Holton, “Marcus Tullius Cicero”; see 
also Arkes, “Some Reflections,” 274. 
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guided by the standard of natural right,” subtly rejects his superficial 
statements regarding the natural law. 

In the following discussion, I propose to return to the question of 
whether Cicero does in fact present a genuine and coherent natural 
law teaching as his own. I will argue that, across the various contexts 
in which Cicero’s statements on the subject appear, an underlying 
continuity emerges which is rooted in an Aristotelian understanding of 
nature. This understanding is developed in such a manner that law is 
perceived as necessarily inhering in human nature and implied by its 
very description. 

The most frequently cited passage in Cicero’s writings relating to 
the natural law is that given by Laelius in the third book of the De Re 
Publica. In responding to Philus’ feigned attack on the natural basis of 
law, Laelius states that 


True law is right reason in agreement with nature; it is of universal 
application, unchanging and everlasting; it summons to duty by its 
commands, and averts from wrongdoing by its prohibitions. And it 
does not lay its commands or prohibitions upon good men in vain, 
though neither have any effect on the wicked. It is a sin to try to 
alter this law, nor is it allowable to attempt to repeal any part of it, 
and it is impossible to abolish it entirely. We cannot be freed from 
its obligations by senate or people, and we need not look outside 
ourselves for an expounder or interpreter of it. 


Although this portion of Laelius’ statement emphasizes the “natural” 
character of the “true law,” the latter half of his exposition introduces 
some elements of ambiguity: 


And there will not be different laws at Rome and at Athens, or 
different laws now and in the future, but one eternal and 
unchangeable law will be valid for all nations and all times, and 
there will be one master and ruler, that is, God, over us all, for he is 
the author of this law, its promulgator, and its enforcing judge. 
Whoever is disobedient is fleeing from himself and denying his 
human nature, and by reason of this very fact he will suffer the 


* This second form of critique of the notion of a natural law as overly 
rigid or “categorical” will not be addressed directly in what follows, although 
an answer to it is intimated by St. Thomas’s simultaneous assertion of the 
immutability (in one sense) and flexibility (in another sense) of the natural 
law. Both characteristics of the natural law also appear in Cicero’s writings, 
and in Aristotle’s paradoxical statements regarding natural justice in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, 5.7.1134b20-1135a5. 

* Marcus Tullius Cicero, De Re Publica, trans. C. W. Keyes (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970), bk. 3 § 33, p. 211. 
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worst penalties, even if he escapes what is commonly considered 
punishment. 


The mention of “God” as the “author,” “promulgator,” and “enforcing 
judge” of the true law seems to establish this law as a properly divine 
one. This appears, however, to contradict both the contention that 
“we need not look outside ourselves” to discover the true law, and the 
assertion that to controvert this law is not simply to disobey God, but 
to “deny . . . human nature” which includes its own proper and 
effective mechanism of enforcement. 

Although much is made of the fact that this statement is given by 
Laelius rather than Scipio or Cicero himself in his own name, this fact 
does not by itself indicate Cicero’s dissociation from the ideas 
expressed therein. The relevant textual evidence in fact suggests 
precisely the reverse. 

In a rare break in the dialogue, Cicero, the narrator of De Re 
Publica, describes the reception of Laelius’ remarks among his 
interlocutors: “After these words from Laelius, all expressed their 
great pleasure in his remarks; but Scipio, whose delight went beyond 
that of the rest, was almost carried away with enthusiasm.”” This 
passage mitigates, to a large extent, the interpretive difficulties 
associated with relating the opinions of the particular characters in the 
dialogue to Cicero himself. If “all” (apparently including Philus the 
Academic Skeptic and erstwhile opponent of the natural law) 
delighted in Laelius’s speech, there is little opportunity to align Cicero 
himself with another interlocutor in opposition to Laelius. This is 
particularly apparent from the fact that Scipio, who is most commonly 
taken to be Cicero’s mouthpiece in the dialogue, is “carried away with 
enthusiasm” at Laelius’ remarks. Although Cicero could have 
detached himself from the general approval of Laelius’ words by 
putting this passage in the voice of one of his characters, he instead 
indicates that he takes Laelius’s statements seriously by momentarily 
interrupting the flow of the dialogue to interject his own voice. 

In arguing against the Epicureans in his own voice in the De 
Finibus, moreover, Cicero cites Laelius’ speech in the De Re Publica 


© Thid., 3.42, p. 217. 
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with approval.” Also speaking in his own voice in the first book of De 
Legibus, Cicero is primarily concerned with offering additional 
arguments in support of Laelius! s primary contention that justice and 
law are rooted in nature.” While this evidence does not demonstrate 
Cicero’s unqualified identification with Laelius’ statements regarding 
the natural law,” it does indicate that these statements, far from being 
subtly rejected by Cicero, are largely consonant with his own opinions. 
The next task, then, becomes that of showing how Laelius’ extended 
definition may be unpacked in a Ciceronian fashion. 

The first question concerns the level of correspondence between 
Laelius’ description of “true law,” or vera lex, and the formulations 
which appear elsewhere in Cicero’s writings as the “law of nature,”™ 
“universal law,” “supreme Law,”” and “the law of peoples.” In the 
first book of De Legibus, each of these alternative formulations 
emerges and is woven together by Cicero at the outset of his 
discussion. In this context Cicero expresses the opinion of the “most 
learned men” who define law as 

the highest reason, implanted in Nature, which commands what 


ought to be done ‘and forbids the opposite. This reason, when 
firmly fixed and fully developed in the human mind, is Law.” 


This opinion, which seems correct to Cicero,” connects law with the 
same “reason” and human nature which form the principles of “true 
law” in Laelius’ description. Shortly after this definition, Cicero also 
connects the “highest reason” with Laelius’ notion of “right reason,”” 


* Marcus Tullius Cicero, De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, trans. H. 
Rackham. Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard ae 
Press, 2006), bk. 2, § 59, p. 149. 
2 See especially 1.35, pp. 335-7. 
2 See De Legibus, 1. 19, pp. 317-19, where Cicero asserts that “Law . 
the mind and reason of the prudent man, the standard by which Justice aid 
Injustice are measured.” In these passages Cicero adds an element of 
flexibility to the rigidity of Laelius’s statements (without necessarily 
supplanting this element of rigidity). 
* Cicero, De Officiis, 3.69, p. 339. De Legibus, 1.56, p. 361. 
* De Legibus 1.14, p. 313; L 17, p. 315. 
% Thid., 1.19, p. 319. 

ue ” De Officiis 3.69, pp. 339-41. 
2 De Legibus 1. 18, p. 817. 

” Ibid., 1.19, p. 317. 
® Ibid., 1. 23, pp. 321-3. 
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and introduces a similar ambiguity by referring to the “God of 
transcendent power” who rules over the community of gods and men.” 

In developing Laelius’ description of the “true law,” Cicero 
indicates that the various formulations noted above all refer to the 
same law considered with respect to diverse relations. This law is 
described as “true” and “supreme” in order to distinguish it from the 
“crowd's definition of law,” that is, written decrees which are 
established by human beings and deal largely with matters of detail.” 
It is described as the “universal law” and the “law of peoples” since it 
is not “confined” to any particular state or nation as is the civil law.” It 
is most properly described as the “law of nature,” or the “natural law,” 
"since its very principle of derivation lies in human nature.“ 

By deemphasizing this last relation of the law of human nature 
and seizing upon the element of the divine in Cicero’s account, it is 
often argued that Cicero subtly dissociates himself from his statements 
in the first book of De Legibus in much the same way as is thought to 
occur in the De Re Publica. This argument avers that Cicero presents 
the natural law in this context as a kind of “noble lie” that, while useful 
“for political purposes,” is indefensible from a philosophical 
standpoint.” In this case as in the former one, the evidence of the text 
appears to controvert this assertion. Holton himself quotes one such 
passage in which Cicero states that his arguments for the natural law 
seem to him “usually and mostly” correct.” Before embarking on his 
discussion of the natural law, moreover, Cicero distinguishes his 
purpose in the De Legibus from that of the common lawyer by stating 
that 

while I do not consider that those who have applied themselves to 


this profession have lacked a conception of universal law, yet they 
have carried their studies of this civil law, as it is called, only far 


” Ibid. 

”? Thid., 1.19, p. 319. 

“ Tbid., 1.17, p. 315. 

“ Ibid., 1.17-18, pp. 315-17. 

“ Crosson, “Religion and Natural Law,” 6. See also Holton, “Cicero,” 
170-72. 

£ For Cicero, indeed, the fact that a certain doctrine is politically 
expedient is actually evidence for its theoretical truth. See Cicero’s 
attempted reconciliation of the expedient and the morally right in Book 3 of 
De Officiis. 

Holton, “Cicero,” 171. 
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enough to accomplish their purpose of being useful to the people. 
Now all this amounts to little so far as learning is concerned, 
though for practical purposes it is indispensable. 


This passage indicates that Cicero’s “purpose” in the De Legibus 
extends beyond what is “useful to the people” and is not merely 
“practical;” he desires, rather, that it will amount to something “so far 
as learning is concerned,” that is, philosophically. l 

It is also important to note the role of the reference to the divine 
in Cicero’s account in the De Legibus as well as Laelius’ in the De Re 


Publica. In both places, this element is appended to the substance of — 


an argument from human nature itself. Cicero’s overarching concern 
is with “Nature’s gifts to man,”” and while some indication of the 
probable source of these gifts gives the discussion a certain fullness, 
these gifts are the proper province not of theology but of “the deepest 
mysteries of philosophy.”” The “nature of Justice” and its origin in 
Law “must be sought for in the nature of man.”” The divine element is 
presented not as a necessary premise but as a probable “theory” which 
may be advanced to supplement an examination of the nature of man.” 

Although Cicero appears to require Atticus’s curious admission of 
the divine governance of nature for his subsequent discussion of the 
natural law, both the manner in which Cicero makes his appeal and 
that in which it is admitted by his Epicurean friend supports the 
inessential role of the idea of a transcendent God in coming to a basic 
understanding of nature itself.” - Cicero’s appeal begins with the 
postulated existence of the “might of the immortal gods,” but is 
subsequently diluted to more modest formulations in terms of “nature, 
reason, power, mind,” and “will.” Atticus’s acquiescence to this 
appeal, moreover, does not occur in an inexplicable fashion. The 
precise reason Atticus gives for accepting Cicero’s claim lies in “the 
singing of the birds about us and the babbling of the streams,”” that is, 
in an observation of natural phenomena. Therefore, in light of the fact 


# De Legibus 1.14, p. 318. 

® De Legibus, 1.16, p. 315. 

” Ibid. 

* Ibid., 1.17, p. 317. 

 Yhid., 1.24, p. 323. : 

= This “inessential role” for the transcendent God ought to be 
understood in an epistemological rather than an ontological sense. 

“ Ibid., 1.21, pp. 319-21. 

5 Thid. 
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that Cicero’s discussion of the natural law does not include the 
existence of God as,a necessary logical premise,” Atticus may have 
granted Cicero only the concept of “nature” which, in actuality, is all 
that Cicero really required in the first place. 

It is to the concept of human nature in particular, and reason as 
its distinguishing feature, that we now must turn in order to show how 
it becomes associated with “law” in Cicero’s writings. The foundation 
of this concept, for Cicero, lies in the specific place of human beings 
within a hierarchy of natures. In the beginning of the De Officiis, 
Cicero describes the natural characteristics and “instincts” of “every 
species of living creature.” These instincts primarily include self- 
preservation and reproduction, along with other instincts which are 
instrumental to these two. Although man possesses these animal 
impulses, he also exhibits the “marked difference” of “reason.” 

This description echoes Cicero’s statement in the De Legibus that 
“reason, which alone raises us above the level of the beasts. . . is 
certainly common to us all.” In both accounts, Cicero begins by 
descriptively listing the proper capacities and inclinations inherent in 
reason. Reason’s proper capacities include the ability “to draw 
inferences,”” “to discuss and solve problems,”” “perceive the causes of 
things,”” and “connect and associate the present and the future.”” The 
proper inclinations of reason include the impulse to form communities 
with other human beings, to “provide a store of things” both for 
himself and others in his care, and to “search after truth.”” 

Cicero also follows this discussion of reason in both accounts 
with a similarly descriptive one of the “evil tendencies”” inherent in 
human nature. These tendencies which run counter to the good of 
reason are generally subsumed under the heading of “sensual 


* In support of this point see also Cicero’s reference to the function of 
“Nature, alone and unaided” in 1.27, p. 327. 

5 De Officiis 1.11, p. 18. 

= Ibid. 

® De Legibus, 1.30, p. 329. 

” Ibid. 

“ Thid. 

® De Officiis, 1.11, p. 13. 

© Thid. 

“ Ibid., 1.12, p. 15. 

“ Thid. 

= De Legibus, 1. 31, p. 331. 
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leasure.”” Sensual pleasure, moreover, is associated with “cattle and 
p , 9 


other beasts” which are “impelled” towards its pursuit in an irrational 
and unreflective manner.” 

The crucial point here is that both inclinations, those pertaining to 
reason and those pertaining to the sensual appetite, are natural to 
human beings.” The problem of deciding between these inclinations in 
correctly determining one’s actions does not exist for Cicero for the 
simple reason that man’s rational aspect is clearly superior to his 
animal one. Thus Cicero explicates the virtue of “propriety” and its 
corresponding “duty,” which involves the general one to live in 
agreement with nature, by stating that 

the essential activity of the spirit and also nature is twofold: one 

force is appetite ... which impels a man this way and that; the other 

is reason, which teaches and explains what should be done and 


what should be left undone. The result is that reason commands, 
appetite obeys. 


Although this passage appears in the context of Cicero’s discussion of 
the virtues, it is strikingly reminiscent of many formulations of the 
natural law throughout Cicero’s writings. One is immediately re- 
minded of Laelius’s definition: “True law is right reason in agreement 
with nature . . . it summons to duty by its commands, and averts from 
wrongdoing by its prohibitions.” For human beings, living in 
agreement with nature simultaneously implies the presence of virtue 
and obedience to the natural law. 

Cicero thus derives both the natural law and the virtues from the 
single “fountain-head” of human nature." This derivation initially 
appears to be a prime example of the “naturalistic fallacy” that, 
according to some, decisively refutes “the most popular image of 
natural law” and necessitates the project of the new natural law 
theorists.” Cicero does, in effect, build a “normative” theory of the 
virtues and the natural law using only a “descriptive” account of 


” Ibid. 

® De Officiis 1.105, p. 107. 

© On this point of Cicero’s account of human inclinations, see Nicgorski, 
“Cicero’s Paradoxes,” 564-6. 

® De Officiis, 1.101, p. 103. I have altered the translation of the first 
clause in order to include “nature,” which is present in the Latin. 

” De Legibus, 1.18, p. 317. 

” Finnis, Natural Law, 33; Robert P. George, “Natural Law and Human 
Nature,” in Natural Law Theory: Contemporary Essays, 32. 
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human nature. It will be remembered, however, that Cicero’s 
descriptive account of human nature involved two types of “facts” 
existing in a complex relationship of hierarchical order and potential 
opposition. The first aspect of this relationship concerns the 
superiority of reason and its determinations to the blind impulses of 
the sensual appetite. The second expresses the power of the sensual 
appetite to reverse this hierarchy and influence human action in spite 
of reason’s determinations. From reason’s capacity for reflection and 
deliberation, as well as its impulse to direct and restrain the potentially 
rebellious passions, emerges the human possibility of choice. 

The proper notion of law arises out of this descriptive account in 
two related ways. In the first way, human nature implies an inherent 
law from the very fact that its proper inclinations are only carried from 
potentiality into actuality in accordance with the contingent power of 
choice.” In other words, the “is” of human nature is in a perpetual 
state of potential conflict with the “is” of particular human actions. 
The facts of human nature ‘include the primary inclination ‘or general 
rule to act in accordance with this nature; this general rule becomes a 
command when it confronts the indeterminacy of choice. 

The rule of acting in accordance with human nature possesses the 
form of a command, rather than a counsel or recommendation, since it 
includes the threat of punishment and the promise of reward (the 
proper effects of the notion of a command)." The punishment 
threatened by the command or law of nature consists primarily in the 
alienation of oneself from one’s nature, or the failure to be in actuality 
what one is fundamentally and potentially, which for Cicero is the 
harshest of penalties. This penalty, although it appears light as a result 
of its remoteness from tangible experiences of physical or material 
harm, is necessarily more painful than these since the most 
fundamental desire of any natural being consists in the preservation of 
its nature. In this manner the command of human nature also includes 
the reward of virtue, that is, the eminently desirable fulfillment and 


P See Cicero’s derivation of “law” from the idea of “choosing” as one of 
the elements of its proper notion in De Legibus 1.19, p. 317. 
“In this way, one may, as Cicero does, establish the existence of a law or 
command from the existence of its proper effects (effects that could follow 
only from law or command). This is a kind of effect-to-cause (quia) argument 
which Fortin, for example, does not allow for in his discussion of the 
lawfulness of the natural law in “The New Rights Theory.” 
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completion of nature. Further, this potential conflict and implicit 
command are both present in the individual human being, who knows 
upon reflection that the fulfillment of his nature requires acting at the 
behest of reason. Thus the natural law derives its existence as law 
from the interrelated facts of human nature. It exists as a general 
command which may be either followed or rejected; it includes 
intrinsic rewards and penalties attaching to compliance or deviation;” 
and it is universally promulgated to knowing subjects. 

In the second way, the natural law exists by. way of its 
instantiation in the particular commands for action which are issued 
by the reason of the individual in response to particular circumstances. 
It is in this second way that “Law .. . is the mind and reason of the 
prudent man, the standard by which Justice :and Injustice are 
measured.”” Whereas the subject of the natural law in the first way is 
the whole human being, in the second way its subject is the sensual 
appetite. Since the nature of reason, including its proper inclinations, 
entails directing the actions of the whole human being, it must issue 
particular commands to the lower appetite and enlist its support. This 
appetite, however, is wont to. oppose reason’s commands and is 
capable of determining human actions in spite of them. This power of 
opposition and resistance, as in its first and more general 
manifestation, eliminates the possibility of a kind of despotic 
determination and necessitates a rule by law.” Therefore in this 
second way the individual, by following the injunctions of the most 

_ general manifestation of natural law, issues commands to his appetite 
which possess the character of the natural law in the manner of 
particular participation or instantiation. 


® The distinction between “intrinsic” and “externally imposed” penalties 
and rewards is centrally important to an understanding of the natural law. 
Although punishments and rewards are indeed the proper effects of command 
and law, these need not be imposed by some external “observer,” as Crosson, 
Fortin, and many others would have it. If a law commands some good, 
disobedience of this law necessarily entails the deprivation of good. This 
penalty is an internal consequence of the act of disobedience itself, and not 
something appended to disobedience after the fact. 

° Cicero, De Legibus, 1.19, pp. 317-19. I have replaced “intelligent” in 
the translation with “prudent” to render the Latin more accurately. 

” For comparison see Aristotle’s statement in the Politics that “the 
intellect rules the appetites with a constitutional and royal rule,” in The Basic 
Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941), 
1.5.1254b4. 
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Absent this explicit derivation of the natural law, Cicero’s account 
of human nature is, moreover, remarkably consonant with that 
provided by Aristotle. In the Physics, Aristotle defines “nature” in 
general both in contradistinction to luck and chance as what is “always 
or for the most part,”” and as inhering in beings as the source or cause 
of their movement and rest.” The latter aspect, which constitutes the 
essential definition of “nature,” is identified with a thing’s matter in the 
sense of potency or necessary substratum for motion or change, and is 
identified with the form (that is, the soul) in the sense of actuality or 
fulfillment of this motion.” Applying this discussion of nature in 
general to human beings in the Ethics, Aristotle begins, as does Cicero, 
by placing human nature within a hierarchy of other natures.” Giving 
human nature the same proper (formal) element identified by Cicero, 
that of reason, Aristotle goes on to derive the notions of human 
happiness and virtue. In the course of this derivation, Aristotle 
encounters the same conflicting elements of human nature which are 
noted by Cicero. Aristotle divides the human soul (which is human 
nature in the sense of form) into rational and irrational elements, with 
the irrational element being “naturally opposed to the rational 
principle” ” and apt to “fight against and resist that (the rational) 
principle.” Thus Aristotle already possesses the complex and dynamic 
account of hierarchically ordered and potentially opposed natural 
inclinations which is taken up by Cicero. 

A doctrine of natural law is, in fact, adumbrated by Aristotle’s 
brief mention of “unrestrained people” in this context as well as in his 
further discussion of restraint and unrestraint in Book 7.” In this latter 
discussion, Aristotle describes “unrestraint” with reference to “the 


® Aristotle, Physics, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, 2.4.195b30- 
9.200b10. 

® Ibid., 2.1.192b22. 

® Thid., 2.1.198a1—193b22. 

* Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, in The Basic Works of Aristotle, 
1.7.1097b25-—1098a5. 

2 While Aristotle and Cicero would say “naturally opposed,” St. Thomas 
would describe this frequent opposition as an effect of the Fall, and therefore 
the opposition would be “natural” in the sense of fallen nature, but not natural 
in the sense of original nature. 

= Aristotle, Ethics, 1.13.1102b13-30. 

* Ibid., 1102b21. 
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facts of human nature.” These facts indicate the simultaneous 
presence within the individual of a “universal opinion” which either 
commands or forbids according to reason, and an “appetite” which 
resists this command.” In this way “a man behaves unrestrainedly 
under the influence (in a sense) of a rule and an opinion, and of one 
not contrary in itself . . . to the right rule.” For this reason, Aristotle 
also states that the “lower animals are not unrestrained” precisely 
because “they have no universal judgment,” which pertains only to 
reason.” 

Aristotle’s recognition and complex discussion of the phenomena 
of restraint and unrestraint adds an important dimension to his moral 
philosophy which is often overlooked by scholars who attempt to 
dissociate Aristotelian “natural right” from theories of natural law. It is 
within this discussion that Aristotle presents an analysis of human 
action in general as the product of or conclusion from universal 
premises and a particular premise. The universal premises consist in 
propositions expressing some practical truth, such as “dry food is good 
for every man” or “such and such food is dry.” These universal 
premises join to form general commands or prohibitions formulated by 
reason and addressed to the human being as an agent concerned with 
particular actions. In Aristotle’s example, there may be a “universal 
opinion . . . present in us” not only indicating that we should refrain 
from performing some action, but actually “forbidding” us to perform 
the action.” Since Aristotle does not indicate that his analysis of 
human agency in this place applies only to restrained or unrestrained 
persons, one may assume that the person of “practical wisdom” 
discussed in the book immediately preceding similarly possesses 
universal premises for action that have this commanding/forbidding 
character. The prudent man, then, is distinguished from the restrained 
man only in this: since his appetites or passions have been properly 
habituated, they do not give rise to competing premises which impede 
the efficacy of the “right rule.” 


= Ibid., 7. 3.1147a 25. 

% Ibid., 1147a30-5. 

” Ibid., 1147a35-1147b2. 

® Ibid., 1147b4-6. 

” Ibid., 1147a5-7. 

" Ibid., 1147a32. Although Aristotle’s term here (koluousa) may be trans- 
lated less strongly as “checking” or “preventing,” it is most often, and not by 
an unwarranted license, translated as “forbidding.” 
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In this analysis of human action, and that of the human soul on 
which it is based, Aristotle’s thought seems to approach a concept of 
natural law. Although Aristotle did not arrive at this concept himself, 
Cicero shows in his writings that the notion of law is indeed implicit in 
an Aristotelian account of human nature.” In this way, then, Cicero 
lays the foundation for natural law theory on the soil of Aristotle’s 
nature. 


II 


Armed with an understanding of the -Ciceronian-Aristotelian 
conception of natural law, it is now (and only now) possible to provide 
an adequate interpretation of the culminating statement of 
“traditional” (for lack of a better term) natural law in the writings of St. 
Thomas. In his Summa Theologica, St. Thomas, like Cicero, attempts 
to derive the natural law from a rational encounter with objective 
reality and an Aristotelian account of the nature of human beings. 

St. Thomas’s so-called “Treatise on Law,”” is, of course, not a 
proper treatise at all but rather a relatively small group of questions 
which occur in the middle of a much larger enterprise. The subject of 
the Summa is the science of “sacred doctrine,” whose “chief aim . . . is 
to teach the knowledge of God.”” St. Thomas gives a broad outline of 
this carefully structured work in Question 2 of the First Part, 
indicating that he will treat of “God,” of “the rational creature’s 
movement towards God,” and of “Christ, Who as man, is our way to 
God.” Under the second topic of inquiry St. Thomas considers both 
“the last end of human life” and “those things by means of which man 
may advance towards the end, or stray from it.”™ The latter subject 
concerns “human acts,” the treatment of which is first divided into 
“universal” and “particular” considerations.” Under the “universal” 


” The question of whether Cicero read Aristotle’s works himself, or was 
merely familiar with the thought of his followers in the Peripatetic school, is 
not of crucial importance to this particular argument (assuming a sufficient 
amount of continuity between the two sources). However, it seems that 
Cicero did read Aristotle’s works himself from De Finibus 3.10, p. 227. 

” St. Thomas, ST, I-I, qq. 90-108. 

” Ibid., LI, prooemium. 

“ Ibid., HI, q. 1, prooemium. 

* Ibid., q. 6, prooemium. 
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heading, St. Thomas plans to treat of “human acts themselves” and 
“their principles."” The discussion of the principles of human acts 
begins in Question 49 of the Prima Secundae, where this subject is 
once again divided into “intrinsic” and “extrinsic” principles.” We 
finally arrive at the questions regarding law in the treatment of the 
“extrinsic” principles of human acts, which are identified as the “devil” 
and “God.”” The devil inclines human actions to evil through 
“temptations,” while God inclines human actions to good through 
_ “Law” and “Grace.” 

In surveying the overall structure and orientation of the Summa, 
as well as the context of the natural law discussion within the category 
of “extrinsic” principles of human acts, it is easy to deny the purely 
natural character of St. Thomas’s natural law. Such a denial is parallel 
to the claim that by making philosophy the “handmaiden”™ of sacred 
doctrine or theology, St. Thomas does violence to the proper sphere of 
the former in the interests of propounding the latter.™ The notion that 
St. Thomas’s method is not truly philosophical and that his natural law 
smacks more of a divine or eternal law has long enjoyed widespread 
currency.” It is not surprising, then, that St. Thomas’s natural law 
doctrine is a particular focus of those who attempt to refute natural 
law theory in general by arguing that it requires faith in a legislating 
God (and is ipso facto not merely natural). The special aim of this 
discussion, therefore, will consist in tracing St. Thomas’s derivation of 
the natural law with a watchful eye to the potential encroachment of 
either divine or eternal law. 

It is first important to note that the questions on law are preceded 
not only by a treatment of God but also a thorough inquiry into the 
nature of human beings. This inquiry is of crucial importance for 
understanding the manner in which St. Thomas’s natural law is 

% Thid. 

” Ibid., q. 49, prooemium. 

7 Ibid., q. 90, prooemium. 


id. 

™ Thid., I, q. 1, a. 5, ad. 2. i 

" See Fortin’s translation of ancilla as “slave” in “St. Thomas Aquinas,” 
in History of Political Philosophy, 271. While “slave” is a possible translation 
of ancilla, the connotations of this translation run counter to the spirit of St. 
Thomas’s use of philosophy throughout the ST. 

See, for example, Fortin, “St. Thomas Aquinas,” as well as “Thomas 
Aquinas as a Political Thinker,” Perspectives on Political Science 26 (Spring, 
1997): 92-7; see also Crosson, “Religion and Natural Law,” 8-13. 
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“natural.” Although many contemporary interpretations of St. 
Thomas’s natural law rightly emphasize the importance of the article 
concerning “Whether the Natural Law Contains Several Precepts, or 
One Only,” a disproportionate focus on this article often leads to an 
understanding of “nature” or the “natural” which distorts St. Thomas’s 
conception of these terms in the case of human beings. 

It is in this article that St. Thomas advances his well-known theory 
of the “natural inclinations” which are “naturally apprehended by 
reason as being good.” If this article is read as St. Thomas’s single, 
definitive statement of the natural law, it seems that natural means 
something like prereflective, instinctual, or built-in. It seems, too, that 
by distinguishing the “practical reason” from “speculative reason”™ 
prior to the discussion of inclinations within the article, St. Thomas 
means to dissociate the former from the latter and exclude the role of 
speculative reason or contemplative reflection in the workings of the 
natural law. If this reading is correct, two conclusions relevant to our 
purposes follow: (1) St. Thomas’s natural law is not derived from the 
philosophical understanding of human nature which precedes it in the 
Summa, and (2) St. Thomas’s natural law stands in contrast, rather 
than continuity, with the Ciceronian-Aristotelian version which does 
derive the principles of morality or natural law from a speculative or 
reflective understanding of human nature. In order to combat these 
conclusions and the reading on which they are based, it is necessary to 
discuss St. Thomas's philosophical treatment of human nature in some 
detail and determine the role that this treatment plays in his 
understanding of the natural law. 

Although the subject of the First Part of the Summa is “God,” St. 
Thomas includes in his consideration of God an account of “the 
procession of creatures from Him.” This procession occurs, more- 
over, in the threefold manner of “production,” “distinction,” and 
“government.” Within the second heading, St. Thomas considers the 
distinction of corporeal and spiritual creatures; after treating each of 


‘* ST, IT, q. 94, a. 2. 

1 Although the extent to which St. Thomas means to distinguish the two 
applications of reason even in this article is open to question, since the 
distinction occurs within a discussion of the similar or analogous character of 
the two types of reasoning. 

1% St, Thomas, ST, I, q. 2, prooemium. 

1 Thid., q. 44, prooemium. 
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these, he arrives at “the composite creature, corporeal and spiritual, 
which is man.” St. Thomas divides his consideration of human 
beings into a discussion of their “nature” and one of their “origin.” 
While the second discussion explicitly relates the human creature to 
the transcendent God of theology, the discussion of man’s “nature” is 
wholly philosophical and devoid of any theological premises. St. 
Thomas relies heavily in this section on “the Philosopher,” Aristotle, 
and his account of human nature as derived from the Physics, De 
Anima, Posterior Analytics, and Ethics. 

St. Thomas’s discussion of human nature centers on a 
consideration of its “powers,” which provides the basis for his later 
inquiry into the manner in which the rational creature approaches 
God. The powers of which St. Thomas speaks are such not in the 
sense of potestas (ability or might), but rather potentia (potentiality) 
and virtus (virtue or excellence).'” In these senses the powers of the 
human soul are intrinsically ordered to operation as potentiality is 
ordered to actuality. 

Approving the classification of “the Philosopher,” St. Thomas 
distinguishes five genera of powers in the human soul: the vegetative, 
sensitive, appetitive, locomotive, and intellectual.”” In addition to their 
mere distinction, these kinds of powers exist in a hierarchical order 
which corresponds with the order among the various types of natural 
beings.’ The vegetative, sensitive, and intellectual powers in fact 
determine distinct types of “soul” and “modes of living” which are 
proper to plants, animals, and human beings respectively.’ The order 
among these types of soul and the corresponding modes of living 
arises. out of the degree to which each “surpasses the operation of the 
corporeal nature.”"” 

In determining the level of superiority of a certain type of soul to 
corporeal nature, St. Thomas employs Aristotle’s definition of nature 
as the principle of motion. The proper principle of the motion of 
matter lies in its receptivity to an “extrinsic” impetus by which it is 


*’ Thid., also q. 75, prooemium. 

* See ST, I, q. 75 and q. 77, prooemium. 

** Thid., q.77, 2.3. 

™ Thid., q. 78, a.l. 

™ Tbid.; see also I. q. 77, a. 4. Here we find a distinct point of similarity 
with the accounts of Aristotle and Cicero. 

‘? Thid., q. 78, 2.1; see also I, q. 18, a. 3. 

" Ibid., q. 78, a. 1. 
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moved. The proper principle of motion attaching to animate beings 
(that is, beings with immaterial souls), on the other hand, lies in an 
“intrinsic” principle by which it moves itself." Therefore, each type of 
soul exceeds materiality to the degree to which it enables self-motion. 
Further, since the operation of self-motion admits of degree according 
as it is accomplished independently of determinate material 
instruments, a lesser dependence on materiality corresponds to a 
greater degree of self-motion. The intellectual soul, which 
distinguishes human beings from other animals and plants, surpasses 
materiality to the greatest degree since it does not require any material 
organ as its instrument.’ Thus human beings, insofar as they are 
human (that is, possess an intellectual soul), move themselves by the 
intrinsic principle of intellectuality. 

Despite the role of intellectuality’’ in distinguishing and elevating 
human nature with respect to other natures, it is important to keep in 
mind the fact that it remains but one kind of power among five existing 
in a soul which is the substantial form of a body.” The most 
important consequence of the latter aspect is that all intellectual 
knowledge acquired by human beings occurs per viam sensus, “by 
way of the senses.” Since it is invariably necessary that human 
knowledge arise in this way,” human beings are intellectually inferior 
to the angels who do not require phantasms produced by the senses.” 
The former aspect further underscores the composite character of the 
human. being by placing his intellectuality within the context of his 
fundamentally “animal” nature. Although the intellect raises human 
beings above all other animals, it does not do so to the extent of 
abandoning the proper characteristics attaching to lower animal 
natures.” The properly human element of man coexists with the 


™ Thid. 

"s Tbid. While the intellectual soul does not require any material organ as 
its instrument, this does not deny the necessity of the material sense organs 
to the operation of the intellect since all knowledge comes per viam sensus. 

* St. Thomas’s intellectus is a close equivalent to Cicero’s ratio and 
Aristotle’ s logos in relation to a conception of human nature. 
€ St. Thomas, ST, I, q. 75, a. 5 and I, q. 76, a. 1. 

“8 Thid., q. 76, a. 5. 

w At least while in the natural state. See Ibid. , q. 89, aa. 1-2. 

” Tbid., q. 85.1; also I, q. 79, a. 2. 

“! For an interesting comparison, see Cicero’s criticism of the Stoic 
position in book 4 of De Finibus. 
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properly animal and vegetative elements. In light of these consid- 
erations, St. Thomas states that “the human soul . . . is on the confines 
of spiritual and corporeal creatures, and therefore the powers of both 
meet together in the soul.”” 

St. Thomas further distinguishes two “ends” proper to the intellect 
which follow on its apprehension: the “consideration of truth” and the 
direction to operation.” This difference in the application of the 
intellectual power results in the distinction between the “speculative” 
and the “practical” intellects.“ Since these two intellects are really 
only accidental differences within the intellectual power itself, there is 
a close correspondence between the respective habits by which they 
are disposed to act. Both the speculative and the practical intellects 
must begin with indemonstrable first principles which are knowable 
immediately upon an intellectual encounter with being; these first 
principles are held by the habits of “understanding” and 
“synderesis,”” respectively. From these starting-points both mamni- 
festations of intellect proceed by combination to produce conclusions, 
which are held by the habits of “science” and “prudence.” 

Despite the close analogy between the two manifestations of 
intellect, an important difference arises in connection with their 
relation to virtue. Virtues, defined in Aristotelian fashion as habits 
which dispose to the good, are divided by St. Thomas into two types: 
those which confer “aptness in doing good” and those which, in 
addition, confer “the good use” of this aptness.” The virtues of the 
speculative intellect belong to the former category, while those of the 
practical intellect belong to the latter. The disjunction between habit 


™ St. Thomas, ST, I, q. 77, a. 2. 
w Did. , Q. 79, aa. 11-12. 
™ Thid. 
” Ibid., I-I, q. 57, a. 2. 
si Ibid., I, q. 79, a. 12. St. Thomas’s term “synderesis” is normally left 
untranslated due to the lack of a sufficiently precise English equivalent. 
Although it is commonly understood in a loose manner as “conscience,” it 
cannot be translated as conscience since St. Thomas speaks of conscientia in 
the next article. Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger (now Pope Benedict XVI) 
interestingly proposed “translating” synderesis with the Greek word 
anamnesis in his paper “Conscience and Truth” (presented at the 10th 
Workshop for Bishops, February 1991, in Dallas, Texas. See http://ewtn.com/ 
library/CURIA/RATZCONS. HTM). 
St. Thomas, ST, II, q. 57, a. 2. 
12 Thid., aa. 4-5. 
™ Thid., a. 1. 
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and act, to which this distinction in virtue answers, has its source in 
the indeterminacy of the appetite. The virtues of the practical intellect 
lead directly to good actions precisely because they “presuppose the 
rectitude of the appetite.”™ The indeterminacy of the appetite thus 
necessitates the cultivation of virtues by which its “rectitude” is 
secured. 

In his Prologue to the Second Part of the Summa, St. Thomas 
explains that after treating primarily of God in the First Part, “it 
remains for us to treat of His image, that is, man, according as he too is 
the principle of his actions, as having free choice and control of his 
actions.” The power of “free choice,” falling under the general 
appetitive power, arises from the fact that “reason in contingent 
matters may follow opposite courses.”™ That man “has control of his 
actions,” that is, that they are “voluntary,” similarly results from the 
“rational appetite” by which human beings are capable of acting for an 
intellectually apprehended end.” In both discussions of the way in 
which human beings contain the principles of their actions within 
themselves, it is the indeterminacy of the practical reason (or intellect) 
which plays the decisive role. 

A further indeterminacy in human action arises when the intellect, 
which is proper to human beings, confronts the other powers of the 
human soul which are shared in common with the animals. Since the 
sensitive power is also an apprehensive one (like the intellect), it gives 
rise to its own appetite whose object may contradict that proposed by 
the intellectual appetite.” Thus, in defending the distinction between 
moral and intellectual virtue from the Socratic position,™ St. Thomas 
states that “the appetitive part obeys the reason, not blindly, but with a 
certain power of opposition.” It is for this reason that the “rectitude 
of the appetite” includes both the intellectual appetite and the sensual 


® Thid., a. 4. 

"i Thid., I, q. 83, a. 1. 

™ Thid., II, q. 6, a. 1. 

™® Thid., I, q. 80, a. 1. 

At least as interpreted by Aristotle in the Ethics, 6.13.1144b19. 

St. Thomas, ST, ILI, q. 58, a 2. Note that this is essentially a 
paraphrase of Aristotle’s description of this situation in the Ethics. 
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appetite; the former is perfected by justice and prudence,” while the 
latter is perfected by temperance and fortitude.” 

In transitioning from his discussion of the virtues and vices to his 
consideration of law,.St. Thomas appears to transition from internal 
principles of human action to external ones. This is, however, only 
partly true. The distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic principles 
in the realm of human action is not as clear as it appears at first glance, 
as St. Thomas himself indicates at the outset of his discussion of the 
subject. In treating the question of “whether there is anything 
voluntary in human acts,” St. Thomas states that 

it is not contrary to the nature of the voluntary act that this intrinsic 

principle be caused or moved by an extrinsic principle, because it is 


not essential to the voluntary act that its intrinsic principle be a first 
principle. 


In other words, there is a sense in which even human beings and their 
actions are wholly dependent on an extrinsic principle insofar as they 
are dependent on the first cause of all being, that is, God. In the 
beginning of his discussion of law,” moreover, St. Thomas does not 
list “law” as one of the extrinsic principles with which he is concerned. 
The only extrinsic principles indicated are “the devil” and “God.” Each 
of these extrinsic principles operates through certain instrumental 
causes; the devil through “temptations,” and God through “law” and 
“grace.” Grace, however, is earlier described as a “habit,” that is, an 
internal principle of human action, which resides in the soul’s 
essence.” It simply does not follow that because God is an extrinsic 
principle of human actions he may only act by means of purely 
extrinsic instrumental causes. There is nothing, therefore, in the 
structure of the Summa itself which indicates a priori whether St. 
Thomas’s notion of law will prove to be wholly extrinsic, primarily 
intrinsic, or some combination of both. 

This is not, however, meant to imply that the location of the 
natural law discussion within the framework of extrinsic principles is 
merely by accident or coincidence. St. Thomas enters his 
consideration of the natural law armed with philosophical proofs for 


See Ibid., q. 61, a. 1. 
Ibid., a. 2. 

* Thid., q. 6, a. 1, ad. 1. 

® Tbid., q. 90, prooemium. 
1 Ibid., q. 50, a. 2. 
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the existence of a transcendent God who governs the entirety of His 
creation. This renders possible a derivation of the natural law within 
the context of its relation to the eternal law of God. That which is 
present in Cicero’s derivation of the natural law in a relatively 
superficial and conjectural manner is thus present in a fundamental 
and certain manner for St. Thomas. Since St. Thomas is certain of the 
“coherence of the whole” both by the light of faith and the testimony 
of reason, he views the natural law in the same manner in which he 
views creation as a whole, namely, “in the light of eternity.” 

It is therefore consistent with St. Thomas’s general perspective to 
define the natural law as the “participation of the eternal law in the 
rational creature.” This inclusion of the “eternal law” in the very 
definition of the natural law leads many commentators to dismiss the 
true “naturalness” of the latter. Upon closer examination, however, 
the “rational creature's participation” described by St. Thomas is in’ 
fact quite different from the divine coercion with which it is often 
equated. 

Although St. Thomas defines law in general as something 
“pertaining to reason,” he distinguishes two ways in which this 
relation to reason may occur: first, “as in one that rules” and second, 
“by participation, as in one that is ruled.” The eternal law clearly 
pertains to reason in the first sense since it is “the very Idea of the 
government of things in God.” As the eternal law applies to 
creatures that do not possess intellect or reason, it has the character of 
law simply by virtue of the Divine Reason as an external principle. If 
the lawfulness of the natural law were similarly derived only from the 
Divine Reason associated with the eternal law, St. Thomas’s treatment 
of it as a kind of law distinct from the eternal law would be largely 
inexplicable. From the definition of the natural law, however, it is 
clear that it attains recognition as a law by pertaining to reason in the 
second sense, that is, “by participation.” For the rational creature, 


ʻ“ James V. Schall, “The Uniqueness of the Political Philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas,” Perspectives on Political Science 26 (Spring, 1997): 89. 

” Fortin, “Thomas Aquinas as a Political Thinker,” 92. 

18 St. Thomas, ST, LI, q. 91, a. 2. 

“ St. Thomas, ST, I-J, q. 90, a. 1. 

© Thid., a. 3, ad. 1. 

“ Thid., q. 91, a. 1. 

“” See Ibid., a. 2, ad. 3. 
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that ‘part of the eternal law which applies to him externally is 
internalized by the power of the intellect apprehending the order 
established within human nature by the Eternal Reason. This order is 
manifested in the “order of natural inclinations” within human beings, 
the discussion of which closely parallels :Cicero’s regarding the 
“instincts” pertaining to the various levels of natural being. Thus the 
natural law is that by which “we discern what is good and what is 
evil”” rather than simply that by which our true good and perfection is 
externally prescribed. 

This argument may also be illustrated by an analogy in the realm 
of the speculative reason. Suppose someone were to draw a right 
triangle on a sheet of paper and post this sheet on a bulletin board for 
all to see (or perhaps on the Google homepage). After seeing this 
triangle a number of times and forming an image of it in their minds, 
everyone would know its basic characteristics, namely, that the 
hypotenuse is greater than either of the other the two sides, that the 
right angle is wider than either of the other two, and so on. The 
keenest minds would go much farther than this, deducing that the right 
angle is equal to the sum of the other two angles, the square on the 
hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides, 
and so on. This entire body of knowledge, however, is derived from 
and implicit in the manner in which the triangle was originally drawn. 
In fact, the one who drew the triangle happened to be Euclid, who did 
so with a knowledge not only of its most complex attributes, but also 
of those of many other types of figures which may be drawn. Since the 
knowledge which now exists in the observers of the triangle 
preexisted in Euclid and was, in part, extrinsically caused by his action 
of drawing it, ought we to deny these observers the internal possession 
of this knowledge? Did Euclid infuse the theorems relating to the 
triangle in its observers by the mere fact of drawing it in this manner? 
Is it not more reasonable to concede that, while Euclid’s action was an 
extrinsic principle of the observers’ knowledge, this knowledge is now 
the shared possession of both Euclid and those who rationally 
encountered his triangle? 


12 St. Thomas’s discussion occurs in ST, II, q. 91, a. 2 and in II, q. 94, a. 
2. Cicero's similar discussion occurs in the De Officiis, beginning in 1.1], p. 
13 (see my p. 503). 

“° St. Thomas, ST, II, q. 9, a. 2 (my emphasis). 
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In addition to establishing the “lawful” character of the natural 
law, this discussion also illuminates the manner in which St. Thomas’s 
natural Jaw is truly “natural,” that is, not dependent in the order of 
knowledge” on the eternal law or the Divine Reason from which the 
eternal law emanates. Since the eternal law is reflected in the 
objective order within and among created beings, including the human 
being, all that is required for understanding the first principles of the 
natural law is the intellectual procedure of induction from objective 
reality.” Since, moreover, this derivation proceeds from induction 
rather than demonstration, these principles are indeed per se nota and 
indemonstrabilia, although not in the manner in which these terms 
are understood by many new natural law theorists.” 

For St. Thomas, “every knowledge of truth is a kind of reflection 
and participation of the eternal law,” and so falls within the 
definition of the natural law insofar as this truth directs the human 
being to the good of its nature. The most basic truths which are 
relevant for human action, such as the superiority of the intellect to 
the sensitive powers (corresponding to the superiority of human 
beings to the other animals), are apprehended by the induction of the 
intellect and held habitually by synderesis. Thus the fundamental 
precept of the natural law consists for Aquinas in the general 
command that “good is to be pursued and done, and evil is to be 
avoided.” St. Thomas explicates the meaning of this first precept by 
stating that “whatever the practical reason naturally apprehends as 
man’s good belongs to the precepts of the natural law.” The “good,” 
then, consists first and foremost in the general state of living according 
to one’s human nature (that is, acting at the promptings of intellectual 
apprehension). In this way, St. Thomas’s natural law also possesses 
the twofold and flexible character of Cicero’s derivation; from the first 


‘ At this point the distinction Finnis draws between the 
“epistemological” and “ontological” orders, which is present both throughout 
the ST and in Aristotle’s Physics, becomes relevant. 

5i See St. Thomas, ST, LI, q. 93, a. 2. 

1 The understanding of indemonstrable principles by the new natural 
law theorists does not include any positive explanation, such as that provided 
by the process of induction, but only the negative assertion of 
indemonstrability. 


1 St. Thomas, ST, I-II, q. 93, a. 2. e 
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and most basic injunction to follow reason, the more particular 
applications of reason also acquire the character of law by 
commanding the appetites of individuals involved in concrete actions. 


I 


By locating St. Thomas’s natural law doctrine within its larger 
context in the Summa, that is, within a philosophy of human nature, it 
becomes possible to discern both the Aristotelian roots of this 
doctrine and the importance of Cicero as the crucial intermediary 
between Aristotelian moral philosophy and Thomistic natural law. If 
Cicero had not shown that an Aristotelian understanding of human 
nature was compatible with, or even implied, a theory of natural law, 
St. Thomas would likely have lacked the resources necessary to 
distinguish the natural law as a kind of law distinct from both the 
eternal and divine law. Thomistic natural law is, then, a developed 
statement of a “traditional” natural law theory which counts Cicero, 
and Aristotle through him, as its founding member. 

It is important to note and briefly address two immediate 
objections to this interpretation of Thomistic natural law theory before 
concluding. The first contends that St. Augustine is a more obvious 
candidate for influence on St. Thomas’s natural law than Cicero.™ It is 
St. Augustine who “bookends” the question on the natural law, 
appearing in the sed contra of the first and last articles of Question 
94; Cicero, on the other hand, is not cited even once. 

In answer to this objection, it must first be noted that the primary 
function of the sed contra in St. Thomas’s method is to oppose the 
force of the objections with an authority sufficient to cast doubt on 
their cogency. While the statements of the authority usually support 
. St. Thomas’s own answer, this answer is often placed on an entirely 
different foundation; for example, St. Thomas often cites Scripture in 


“6 This objection is drawn from Fortin, “The Problem of Natural Law,” 
191-9, and Mary Keys, Aquinas, Aristotle, and the Promise of the Common 
Good (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 102-10. Although Keys 
argues here for the “newness of Aquinas’s moral foundation” rather than the 
strength of St. Augustine’s influence, the form of argument utilized would 
favor St. Augustine rather than Cicero as an influence on St. Thomas’s natural 
law doctrine. oe 

™ Noted in Keys, Promise of the Common Good, 108. 
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his sed contra before providing a purely philosophical answer to the 
question at hand. The strongest influences on St. Thomas’s own 
thought may be expected to appear in his respondeo rather than in his 
sed contra. Since, moreover, it is within his own answer that St. 
Thomas sets forth what he perceives to be the truth of the matter, 
specific reference to his sources becomes less necessary. Although St. 
Thomas does, of course, frequently provide such references in his 
answers, insofar as he is setting forth the truth of the matter the 
absence of a specific reference does not argue for the absence of any 
precedent for his assertions.” The reason for this is that the truth, in 
contrast to authoritative statements considered in themselves, is a 
common rather than a particular good. Opinions and arguments, 
therefore, lose their exclusive attachment to particular human beings 
insofar as they approach closer to the actual truth. Thus, while 
specific references provide clear evidence of some degree of influence, 
a similarity of ideas and arguments without specific reference may in 
fact indicate an even closer affinity to preceding thought for St. 
Thomas. 

Further, Cicero is cited by St. Thomas both within the “Treatise on 
Law”™ and, with some frequency, throughout the Prima Secundae. ™® 
It is clear from these citations that St. Thomas was familiar with 
Cicero’s De Inventione, Tusculan Disputations, and De Officiis," and 
that he regarded Cicero as a respected authority in moral and political 
philosophy. Question 94, then, may only be persuasively insulated 
from Cicero’s influence with an argument from specific reference (or 
lack thereof) insofar as this question itself may be understood in 
isolation from the remainder of the questions on law and the Summa 
as a whole. 

A second objection presses the point, briefly noted above, that 
this account of natural law theory remains vulnerable to the 


*® See Keys’s argument in Promise of the Common Good, 107-10. 
1 St. Thomas, ST, IU, q. 91, a. 3; LIL q. 95, a. 3, obj. 3; LI, q. 99, a. 5, ad. 


For an index of these citations see St. Thomas Aquinas, Basic 
Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas, ed. Anton C. Pegis (New York: Random 
House, 1945), 1164. 

**' St. Thomas was, of course, also familiar with portions of Cicero’s 
other works through St. Augustine’s writings. 
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“naturalistic fallacy,” or the derivation of values from facts. For this 
reason the account given may be of interest to the historian of ideas, 
but cannot serve to reopen the philosophical question of the existence 
of a natural law in the strict sense. While a sufficient answer to this 
objection would necessarily extend far beyond what may be attempted 
here, it may be possible to sketch the outlines and direction of such an 
answer by briefly noting a few points of relevance. 

The logical impossibility of inferring or deriving values from facts 
is generally traced to Hume’s famous statement of the “is—ought” 
problem. This problem, both in its original context within Hume’s 
thought and in its various more recent manifestations, follows from a 
specific limitation of the powers of reason. Although reason is capable 
of complex deductions and abstruse philosophizing, it is incapable of 
performing Aristotelian induction, or the more primitive function of 
abstracting ideas which are at once general and true from particular 
sense experiences. Thus reason stands at a considerable remove from 
the realm of concrete reality within which particular human actions 
occur, and by this distance is rendered incompetent to perform its 
traditional function of directing toward virtue or restraining from vice. 
The is—ought disjunction, then, is intimately connected with Hume’s 
thoroughgoing skepticism. 

Although the new natural law theorists tend to deny such a 
connection, simultaneously affirming the validity of Hume’s is—ought 
distinction and the ability of practical reason to grasp objective moral 
truth, this denial rests on a dubiously rigid distinction between the 
practical and speculative activities of reason. The strictness of this 
distinction both lacks a persuasive basis in the writings of St. Thomas 
and renders the meaning of “intelligence” or reason problematically 
indeterminate. It appears difficult, then, to accept the impossibility of 
the fact-value inference without placing a radically skeptical 
epistemology at its basis. 

Thus, while St. Thomas’s Summa Theologica remains the locus 
classicus for natural law theory, this theory acquires more force and 
persuasiveness when it is placed at the summit of a preceding tradition 


1 See Finnis, Natural Law, 33 and George, “Natural Law and Human 
Nature,” 32. 

'*® David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature (Baltimore, Md: Penguin 
Books, 1969), bk. 3, part 1, § 1. 
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of thought than when it is relegated to the foothills of an emerging one. 
It seems that the modern transition from the traditional natural law to 
the new natural law may indeed have been premature; and if this is the 
case, what is required of current natural law theory is not the 
abandonment of the more traditional version but rather its further 
development and application to the pressing problems of 
contemporary society. 


University of Notre Dame 


THE WILL AS PRACTICAL REASON AND 
THE PROBLEM OF AKRASIA 


DANIEL GUEVARA 


Deep IS A PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITION, still strong, of identifying the 
will and practical reason, or of requiring a close: and intelligible 
motivational connection between them.’ Weakness of will, or akrasia,” 
has been widely discussed because of the difficulties it evidently 
presents for such a view. Certain cases of akrasia seem so 
aggressively contrary to reason that it is hard to see how they could 
have any motivational connection to it at all. Yet they also seem to be 


Correspondence to: 1156 High Street, Cowell College Faculty, UC Santa 
Cruz, Santa Cruz, CA 95064. 

“At Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals § 446, Kant explicitly 
identifies the will with practical reason. This is one source of the tradition. 
See Christine Korsgaard, “Self-Constitution in the Ethics of Plato and Kant,” 
The Journal of Ethics 3 (1999): 1-29. As Korsgaard’s piece indicates, the 
rationalist tendency is reflected in ancient views of the will too. About a 
generation ago it was controversial to think that the ancients had a concept of 
the will, and talk of the “will” was itself suspect. My use of “will” (and 
likewise “reason”) is pretty innocent, as should emerge. And, although issues 
around an Aristotelian conception of the will remain in fact complicated, 
many authorities read Aristotle as having a notion of the will (and a fairly 
rationalistic one). See Anthony Kenny, Aristotle’s Theory of the Will (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1979), and Terence Irwin, “Who Discovered the 
Will?,” Philosophical Perspectives 6 (1992): 453-73. Compare Gary Watson, 
“The Work of the Will,” in Weakness of Will and Practical Irrationality, ed. 
Sarah Stroud and Christine Tappolet (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
172-200, especially Appendix 7.1. See also William Francis Ross Hardie, 
Aristotle’s Ethical Theory (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1980), which is 
especially good in response to certain famous objections to talk of the will. 

I use the terms interchangeably to refer to knowing and voluntary 
choice or action against better judgment. This follows a common recent 
usage. Aristotle’s main use of “akrasia” is narrower in this regard than 
contemporary use. See Sarah Broadie, Ethics with Aristotle (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1991), chap. 5. See also David Pears, Motivated 
Trrationality (Oxford: Oxford University Press 1984), 16-25, which argues 
that “weakness of will” is probably not the best translation of “akrasia.” 
Richard Holton, “Intention and Weakness of Will,” Journal of Philosophy 96 
(1999): 241-62 argues plausibly that the use of these terms in philosophy 
typically diverges from what we ordinarily mean by weakness of will. My 
arguments depend on the existence of certain cases of knowing and voluntary 
actions against better judgment, whatever we should call them. 

The Review of Metaphysics 62 (March 2009): 525-50. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
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voluntary and properly informed human choices and actions, and thus 
absolutely central instances or expressions of human will. 

We all know how the common examples go: You have an 
occasional urge for a certain vice. You have thought about it a lot and 
know that indulging it would mean risking or sacrificing something of 
obviously greater value than any satisfaction the indulgence would 
bring. You have resisted the urge many times before, so you do not 
seem to be compelled by it. But you have given in before too, always 
with regret or remorse. You do it anyway, against your better 
judgment. 

It seems to me, as I believe it will to many of my readers, easy to 
fill in the specific, real-life details of acts that match this sketch. There 
seem to be many indulgences like this, against which we have, for 
example, strict doctor’s orders, and so on. Indeed, this type of 
example is hackneyed by now. Nevertheless, if there are akratic acts 
like these, and if they are as they appear, they could not possibly be 
understood as expressions of practical reason. They could not have 
reason as a motivational source, for they are known by the agent to be 
contrary to correct due deliberation. Yet, inasmuch as the acts are 
also intentional, they have all the marks of an utterly central instance 
of agency or will; for, again, if things are as they appear, the acts are 
uncompelled. 

That is the heart of the argument from (let us call it) aggressive 
akrasia, against the view that there must be a close and intelligible 
motivational connection between will and reason, let alone an 
identification between them. 

Before I go on to develop the argument and discuss its sig- 
nificance for contemporary views of will and practical reason, let me 
note that there have always been important critiques of this rationalist 
tendency in theories of the will. Humean views of the will have 
developed important criticisms of the tendency, of course, but the 
criticisms I present do not depend upon the broader, systematic 
philosophical commitments of Humean or other non-rationalist 
theories of the will. Except for the conclusion, the theoretical 
commitments of my main argument are relatively uncontroversial, I 
believe. The argument assumes (i) that whatever is both voluntary and 
properly informed is a central instance of will, (ii) that what is 
voluntary is uncompelled and intentional, (ii) that “all things 
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considered,” judgment is sometimes truly better or best, and thus, is 
rational judgment, and (iv) that any particular reason for action or 
choice is something that counts, or at least seems to count, in favor of 
doing the. action or making the choice. This last assumption reflects 
the idea that practical reason is a normative capacity, and that it is 
expressed in reasons for action that are therefore normative, or at 
least seemingly so. 

There is not much to resist in these minimal assumptions about 
will and practical reason.? Moreover, judging by the literature on 
weakness of will or akrasia, the main objections are in fact directed 
elsewhere.: They are directed against the very possibility of fully 
knowing and fully voluntary choice or action against better judgment. 
While many philosophers accept that akrasia is voluntary in some 
respects but not others, or knowing in some respects but not others, 
the tradition is one of skepticism about what I am calling aggressive 
cases of .akrasia, skepticism about unqualifiedly knowing and 
voluntary cases. This sort of skepticism seems to go back at least to 
Aristotle,‘ and it is still a common idea.’ It is implicit in the widely held 
view that there must be a motivational connection to reason— 
brokered at least by what seems to be or claims to be rational or 
reasonable (what I will call “seeming reason”)—even in akrasia. This 
is a source of skepticism about any would be aggressive akrasia: for, if 
the akratic act at least seemed to the agent to have a reason backing it, 
then we must qualify the claim that the act was done with full 
knowledge of its irrationality. 

One more remark by way of introduction: there may be other 
examples of human choice and action’ that challenge the rationalist 


* A few philosophers reject the assumption that reasons must be norms 
(even seeming norms). I discuss such views briefly in the last section, below. 

*On a natural and common reading of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. 
David Pears, like many other commentators, argues that the rationalistic 
tendency in Aristotle's account of human agency makes it difficult for him to 
admit aggressive akrasia (or “last ditch akrasia,” as Pears calls it); see Pears, 
Motivated Irrationality. Compare with Broadie, Ethics With Aristotle, chap. 
5, for a forceful and closely argued reading of the relevant texts that may 
allow Aristotle to admit aggressive akrasia. 

f Pears (see his Motivated Irrationality) is a notable exception. I go my 
own way in the arguments that follow, but I owe a lot to Pears’s indispensable 
contribution to this issue and to the general line I take. 

ê And perhaps instances of non-human animal agency. I restrict my 
discussion to the human. 
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tendency in philosophies of human agency. For example, there are 
certain habitual or automatic choices or actions, or those done on a 
whim, or many other examples that need not involve anything so 
cognitive as rationality at their source. However, the rationalist 
tradition can be, and has been, flexible in this regard; it can accept 
whims (for example, driving on a whim to Vegas), or actions that are 
automatic, or spontaneous (for example, many of the actions involved 
in driving itself), as being at least indirect expressions of what 
constitutes a practically rational life for human beings. We cannot 
imagine a practicable or reasonable life without them. Thus, even if 
indirect, an intelligible motivational connection is ready to hand in this 
field of action too. 

However, whatever we might think about these other cases, I 
argue that certain familiar cases of akrasia make for an especially 
pointed and significant counterexample, because in fact these cases of 
akrasia commonly involve explicit thought about reasons and norms, 
and even the careful weighing of them, and deliberating on them, and 
so on. Except for the fact that they seem, in the end, to be so 
perversely contrary to reason, we might have taken these akratic acts 
to be paradigmatic expressions of will, since so many standard marks 
of self-conscious and free human agency are present in them. This is, I 
believe, what has always made it seem important to try to reinterpret 
putatively knowing and voluntary akrasia: for example, to interpret it 
as involving, in one way or another, a kind of involuntariness, or lack 
or blurring of knowledge, or the like. Nonetheless all such reinter- 
pretations seem to me to fly in the face of appearances, even when 
they claim to take the appearances seriously. 


I 


An attractive thought that seems to run through all these 
reinterpretations is something like this. Surely any akratic indulgence 
is rational as a means to pleasure, or satisfaction, or some such end. 
Therefore, in this way even an aggressively akratic act is rational, at 
least in a certain light. That is, it seems that there will always be some 
end or other that rationalizes any akratic act, so long as the act is at 
least intentional. I will be critical of this thought in much of what 
follows. There are two other assumptions that, if we are not to be 
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distracted from my main argument, ought to be made explicit right 
away. 

First, I of course accept that we may perform akratic acts with all 
due attention to the best instrumental reasoning. This includes 
aggressively akratic acts, even though, in my view, their aggressiveness 
implies that they themselves are not done for a reason (not even for a 
seeming reason), in the intended sense. It is neither here nor there 
that.the act is accomplished efficiently and effectively, or with due 
attention to any other instrumentally rational norm. Reason may be 
just a means to an irrational end, a slave of the decision to give in to 
akratic desire. 

Second, I accept that it is possible for reason to set the ends of 
our actions, contrary to what might be held on a view like Hume’s, 
according to which—to put it in its most extreme form—reason is and 
ought only to be the slave of the passions. To deny that reason can set 
the ends of our actions is to make an unnecessarily strong assumption 
against the sort of rationalist views of the will I am questioning. 

What I do oppose goes like this: Even the aggressively akratic 
agent must have thought of the akratic indulgence as pleasant, or 
satisfying, or some such. In light of that thought, his action can be 
rationalized even if, all things considered, it is not rational. The akratic 
action may be outweighed by the balance of reasons; nevertheless, the 
agent takes the pleasure (or the like) as a reason for performing the 
action. Of course, in order to thus take the pleasure as a reason for 
action, the agent must be restricting himself to a certain point of view. 
He makes the akratic action at least seem rational by considering it in 
a certain restricted light. This sort of rationalization seems perfectly 
intelligible as a motivation to action. Indeed, it is all too familiar. 
Thus, it might seem that even the most aggressive akrasia can have an 
intelligible motivational connection to reason. Granted, the akratic 
agent’s own (correct) best judgment is that his action is irrational. 
Still, his action can at least be made to seem rational, if viewed in a 
certain restricted light (for example, in light of what seems good under 
temptation). Therefore, at least seeming reason always provides the 
desired connection between reason and any akratic act. 

Now, I oppose this line of thought even though I accept that acting 
on a mere seeming reason can count as an expression of practical 
reason. We are only human and, for example, even actions based on 
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our better or best judgment are sometimes incorrect and might, 
therefore, not really be better or best for us. This can be true even 
when our judgment is warranted. I am really thirsty and quite 
naturally think that what you have just offered me is water. I am 
wrong, and (as in the famous example) the turpentine nearly kills me. 
But this can, nonetheless, be understood as an instance of practical 
reason, and thus as motivated by reason. Sometimes we get things 
wrong, through no fault of our own. This is true of our judgments 
about what is better or best in general or, as in this case, about what 
specifically instantiates the better or best. 

The point is a familiar one, and it lends some support to those 
who wish to reinterpret the aggressiveness out of akrasia, as it were. 
For any akrasia might likewise seem to be motivationally connected to 
reason, when we take, for example, the point of view of the agent 
under temptation. Of course, the claim is not that the akratic agent is 
warranted or doing the best he can to be rational, but rather that in a 
certain light his action appears rational. The vice looks pretty good to 
him, and seems rational, (or at least not irrational), inasmuch as he 
ignores or suppresses his thoughts about the bad consequences. It 
would in fact be perfectly rational in many circumstances other than 
those he is in. So a motivational connection to reason is not entirely 
lost. Again, the connection is not based on an honest mistake, or on 
any warranted or excusable error; nonetheless, there is a point of view 
according to which a motivational connection to the rational is 
evident, even in aggressive cases. So goes the line sympathetic to what 
I am opposing. 

Although many putative counterexamples to the view of will as 
practical reason might be handled in this way, an aggressively akratic 
act cannot be. Although the act may seem rational when shielded from 
better judgment, our assumption is that the act is not so shielded. 
Rather, it is done with full awareness of the truly rational verdict. It is 
both voluntary and properly informed, and willed, therefore, if 
anything is. Yet it cannot be understood as motivated by reason. It is 
not motivated by the rational conclusion of better judgment, obviously. 
Nor is it motivated by seeming reason, the “at least in a certain light” 
rational. The most we could say is that the “at least in a certain light” 
rational considerations could be taken to be reasons by the agent, if 
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only they were not known to him to be against the truly rational 
verdict of his better judgment. 

It is one thing for an agent to take R (the pleasure or whatever) as 
a reason for doing A (eating chocolate or some such), when R is really 
not a reason for doing A, or alternatively to take R as a strong or 
sufficient reason for doing A, when in fact R is neither a strong nor a 
sufficient reason for doing A. But it pushes the account of akrasia to, 
at best, the limits of intelligibility, if the account implies that the agent 
takes R as a reason for doing A, when doing A is known full well to be 
contrary to reason.’ So, again, it is irrelevant that some akratic acts 
may be rational in a certain restricted light, shielded from better 
judgment; for if there are aggressively akratic acts they are in fact done 
with full awareness of the truly rational verdict, assuming that better 
judgment delivers the truly rational verdict, as surely it often does in 
cases like the ones we are considering. 

The point is especially clear, if we grant that in some cases all the 
would-be reasons for doing the aggressively akratic act A are silenced, 
so that the agent recognizes that nothing counts, not even a little bit, in 
favor of doing A, and everything counts against it. If someone 
recognizes that all the would be reasons for doing A are silenced and 
yet knowingly and freely does A anyway, then there is nothing that 
motivates her to do so that can be identified as a reason for doing so, 
not even a seeming reason. Nothing counts in favor of the act the 
agent performs, not even the fact that the act she performs satisfies 
one of her desires. I will return to the issue of silencing in a moment. 

The counterexample from aggressive akrasia seems fairly decisive 
even if we do not grant silencing, that is, if we grant that there is 
always something that the akratic agent can take as a reason for 
performing the akratic act, for example, pleasure or satisfaction of 
` desire. If we believe that there is always something like this that 
counts (perhaps only a little and quite insufficiently) in favor of doing 
the akratic action, then even bad reasons are never entirely silenced. 
OK. Assume then that even bad reasons for acting always have some 
rationality in them, however insufficient. No matter, for these bad 
reasons are fully recognized to be bad, that is, fully recognized to be 
irrational to act on, given that they are instances of aggressive akrasia. 


"I echo Arthur F. Walker: see his “The Problem of Weakness of Will,” 
Nous 23 (1989): 653-76, especially page 670. 
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Yet, the claim against a view like the one I am arguing for is that the 
akratic nevertheless acts on them as a reason by focusing on, or 
otherwise responding to, whatever rationality those bad reasons do 
have, however insufficient it may be. It is hard to see how this is 
intelligible. 

A comparison to theoretical reasoning helps bring this out. There 
is a good example for comparison in the film about John Nash (the 
great Princeton mathematician): A Beautiful Mind. In the film, there 
are various people, including a little girl, who appear to Nash regularly 
and totally life-like, filling his mind with all kinds of terrible things to 
believe and do. The girl is, in her own child-like way, especially 
persuasive. Nash has to struggle not take her claims as reasons for 
believing and doing the things she says. For all he can tell, she is 
standing right in front of him, talking to him, in her strangely 
persuasive, innocent little voice. Still there is a turning point in one 
scene where, in a lucid and stable moment, he says: “She never ages. 
She can’t be real because she never ages.” It is simple and obvious, 
like those “aha!” moments that mathematicians are used to, where the 
proof just comes together and one wonders why one did not think of it 
before. She never ages, so she must be an illusion. It is not a proof, 
but it is the voice of considered rational judgment. 

Now this dramatic hallucination does not necessarily stop 
appearing the way it does just because reason has reached a clear and 
stable verdict against it. The same is true of mundane perceptual 
illusions, such as the illusory bend in a stick in water. We might even 
grant that, in general, the way things appear in perception always 
counts at least a little in favor of taking them as being the way they 
appear. So, even if best and correct rational judgment overwhelmingly 
counts against it, the illusion or hallucination (or false perception of 
some other kind) always has at least a little something going for it 
reason-wise, so to speak. So even though it is decidedly irrational to 
believe that the stick in the water is really bent, or that the little girl is 
real, there is nevertheless a residue of reason, as it were, that is never 
eliminated from the hallucination or illusion; the way the false 
perception presents things counts a little in favor of judging that things 
really are the way it presents them. The rational appeal is weak, 
insufficient, and so on, but never silenced. 
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Still, what would we make of someone who knew and accepted all 
the reasons for thinking that the illusory bend in the stick (just to stay 
with the mundane case) was indeed an illusion and yet nevertheless 
formed his beliefs and judgments on the basis of the residual 
rationality of the illusion? We would have to imagine that he took 
something as a reason for believing that P (=the stick is bent) which he 
was fully convinced was a bad reason for believing that P, and then 
nevertheless believed that P for that (bad) reason. That is hard to 
make intelligible. Now consider the practical version of the same: our 
agent, fully recognizing that the illusion is an illusion, still takes how 
things appear in the illusion as a reason for acting. For example he 
still takes the illusory bend in his walking stick as a reason for going to 
buy a new one, and then, acting on that very reason, goes and buys a 
new stick, leaving the one he knows is perfectly OK lying in the water. 
How is that intelligible? How does it help make it intelligible if we 
grant—as we are—that the illusion was not entirely silenced, that is, 
that the appearance of the bend counts for something, counts a little in 
favor of driving to the store and getting a new stick for example? Of 
course, my point is that the whole crazy episode is on a par with the 
aggressively akratic agent being moved somehow by the following sort 
of thought: “Well, I realize that the satisfaction of my desire is a very 
bad reason for acting here and now, but even a bad reason is a reason. 
The satisfaction of my desire counts for something, counts a little in 
favor of doing what I fully recognize to be quite irrational to do here 
and now.” Bear in mind that, on the view I am disputing, this would 
have to be an intelligible description of an expression of the agent’s 
practical reason. 

It is important to bear this last point in mind because I have heard 
it objected that we do the sort of thing just described all the time: for 
example, we are convinced completely that flying is much safer than 
driving, and yet out of an irrational fear of flying we avoid flying at 
great cost, while never hesitating to drive. In order for this familiar 
sort of behavior to be analogous to the irrationality of acting on the 
apparent bend in the stick as a reason (when we are sure it is not 
bent), we would have to imagine, say, taking the appearance of danger 
(from being so high in the air when flying) as a reason for thinking that 
driving is safer than flying, when we are sure it is not. More precisely, 
the analogous thing would be to choose to drive rather than fly, in 
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response to that appearance as a reason of relative safety, even though 
we are fully convinced that that is a bad reason to drive rather than fly. 

We would never incline towards this barely intelligible (if it is 
intelligible) account of such an irrational preference to drive, at least 
not if we were trying to explain the sort of the thing that happens “all 
the time.” We would think instead that the irrational behavior is a 
response to a compelling fear which itself does not respond to reason 
or immediate voluntary control; the agent acts from this fear rather 
than for any reason as a reason. Alternatively, we would think that if 
there is anything that could be easily imagined.to have been acted on 
as a reason for driving rather than flying, then it must lie in the 
rationality of the thought of quieting the fear of flying by just giving 
into it. This, along with other things, explains behavior around 
common fear of flying or the like, and not the taking of a known 
illusion of relative safety as a reason of relative safety. l 

Now, if acquiescing in the irrational fear of flying is more rational, 
or at least understandably apparently more rational, than fighting it is, 
then the analogy with aggressive akrasia is lost. It is also lost on the 
account that makes the fear of flying out to be irresistible and thus 
unresponsive to free rational agency. Nothing I argue implies that an 
irrational fear or desire cannot compel us against reason; for all we 
know about its irrationality, perhaps it can. This possibility ought to 
be clear at least from the case of tragic mental illnesses, such as the 
illness suffered by Nash, where it is possible that in spite of all he 
knows, he might not be able to control the impulse to act on what the 
hallucinated girl says when she presents herself next time. What I 
dispute is that all cases of intentional action against reason must 
somehow be compelled by irrational forces or, for all their 
irrationality, be responses to reason, for example, responses at least to: 
seeming reason. 

Then, even if we do not rely on the possibility of silencing, we still 
have a fairly decisive argument against a motivational connection to 
seeming reason in case of aggressive akrasia. For episodes such as the 
buying of a new stick to replace the one known to be perfectly OK 
push the idea of such a connection to the corners of barely intelligible 
logical space, at best. 

The argument seems to me to be completely decisive, if we do 
grant that akrasia can involve silencing. Often cited is Gary Watson’s 
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awful case’ of the parent who has the urge to drown the screaming 
child in order to stop the screaming. Now, if you believe that, tragic 
and horrifying as it is, it is also nevertheless true, that parents can and 
sometimes do voluntarily act on such an urge, knowing that the urge is 
entirely silenced as a reason for action, then I don’t think you have any 
more room to maneuver in trying to defend the view that even the 
aggressively akratic act can be motivated by reason, that is, by 
seeming reason. 

This is a dramatic and improbable sort of case. So it is worth 
noting that many rather pedestrian cases of akrasia plausibly involve 
silencing too. After a while we recognize that there is just nothing to 
be said in favor of having that cigarette, or drink, or other little 
indulgence; it is not even pleasant on the whole any more. Yet we 
indulge anyway, freely and knowingly, for all we or anyone else can 
tell.’ 

I do not wish to deny that the aggressively akratic agent in some 
sense does A because of R, in the scheme sketched above. For 
example, he can smoke a cigarette because it momentarily satisfies his 
craving. But what he cannot in the circumstances do is take that (the 

“ satisfaction of the craving) as a reason for doing what he does, not in 
the intended sense of reason. That is, he cannot be taking the 
momentary satisfaction of his craving as something that makes his act 
rational, not even seemingly so, not given that he is mindful of what he 
knows. Given what he knows, he cannot do this any more than he can 
take the known illusory bend in his walking stick as something that 
makes his leaving it in the water (in order to go buy a new one) seem 
rational, not even granting that the illusory bend, like the satisfaction 
of desire, always counts for something, however insufficiently, on the 
score card of reason. 


‘Gary Watson, “Skepticism about Weakness of Will,” Philosophical 
Review 86 (1977): 316-39. 

? See my discussion below (p. 550) of the run of the mill case put by 
Sarah Buss. See also the cases Thomas M. Scanlon discusses in his What We 
Owe to Each Other (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1988), 51. His 
discussion illuminates the contextual sensitivity and structure of silencing. 

Thanks to Judith Baker for this last reference. Baker discusses similar 
cases in her “Rationality without Reasons,” in Mind 117 (2008): 763-82, where 
she argues for a position that is in certain ways friendly to the one I oppose 
here, and yet in some ways also friendly to the one I defend. Her paper 
deserves its own extended consideration elsewhere. 
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Then, if there is aggressive akrasia, there are properly informed 
(deliberated upon and so on), voluntary choices and actions that, for 
all we can tell, have no intelligible connection to reason, not even one 
brokered by seeming reason. 

I turn now to skepticism about aggressive akrasia. 


0 


Let us be clear about what we must be skeptical of by first 
considering how things look at the level of appearances, the level at 
which almost everyone admits it is plausible that there are all too 
many fully knowing and voluntary actions against better judgment. 

Typical akratic actions are at the very least intentional. They 
have a conscious purpose, an end in view—for example, tasting 
something delicious, or having a cigarette, or getting drunk (to stay 
with the hackneyed cases). Moreover, means are intelligently, 
sometimes ingeniously, applied to achieve the end. Accordingly, it 
seems appropriate to blame, censure, or regret the acts which 
accomplish these ends. Of course, people often do censure, blame, or 
regret such acts. Often, there are also no apparent mitigating circum- 
stances of ignorance or compulsion, or the like, to buffer the regret or 
guilt. It seems, then, that such cases are done voluntarily and 
knowingly, even though they cannot be said to have been done for a 
reason, in the intended sense of reason. As noted before, we should 
not be distracted by all the, as it were, attendant rationality closely 
associated with the aggressively akratic act (for example, I get in the 
car, I drive to the store, I buy the cigarettes—all instrumentally 
rational given my akratic purpose). The point is that it appears that 
the akratic action itself cannot.have been done for a reason. The 
rational application of means to ends in bringing about an end one 
knows to be irrational does not make rational the bringing about of the 
known to be irrational end. How could it? Likewise, it does not make 
the known to be irrational end something that was accomplished for a 
reason, or even seeming reason. 

It also appears that in many typical cases we see the irrelevance of 
the thought that good feeling (or good taste, or satisfaction of desire, 
and so on) is a perfectly good practical reason in other contexts, or the 
error in the related thought that the akratic act involves, after all, a 
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good feeling or good taste (and so on) and, has, therefore (!), at least 
that much going for it in the present context, Indeed, we may know 
that the good feeling or good taste is a sufficient reason not to 
perform the relevant act—imagine we are committed to a regimen of 
self-denial in order to repair our eroded and pleasure-indulging will or 
in preparation for an austere, monkish life, or some such. 

Then, skepticism about aggressive akrasia involves (i) skepticism 
about the voluntariness of akrasia—more specifically, skepticism that 
the act is not compelled—or (ii) skepticism about the knowingness of 
akrasia, or both (i) and (ii). All we need consider are the well-known 
general themes in the vast literature. 

Socrates seems to maintain a complete and extreme form of 
skepticism. ® As commonly interpreted, he maintains that all 
wrongdoing is due to ignorance or compulsion. This follows from his 
claim that we could not knowingly and voluntarily do what we thought 
was bad or relatively inferior. Then, it seems, no one is culpable for 
her bad or inferior choices." Here we bite the bullet. 

Following Aristotle, almost everyone else has adopted a more 
moderate position (a more limited skepticism) by exploiting, for 
example, analogies with certain states of diminished cognitive 
capacity. Aristotle compares akrasia to certain states, such as being 
drunk, that involve diminished cognitive ability, but that do not 
entirely vitiate conditions for agency and responsibility.” So, for 
example, what knowledge we have while drunk (or drowsy, or in a 
trance, or asleep, or the like) does not have the same cognitive or 
practical significance as when we are lucid. This puts it mildly, of 
course. Anyway, diminished cognitive states—such as drunkenness— 


” Protagoras, 357. 

“ Brandon Zimmerman has pointed out to me that Socrates himself may 
not have drawn this inference. See, for instance, Gorgias 477a-480d. 

” Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 7.9.1147a10. 

Caveat: Qualifying the knowledge claim (the claim that the akrates 
knows he is going against better judgment) seems to be Aristotle’s strategy in 
the Nicomachean Ethics. David Pears (in Motivated Irrationality) points out 
that Aristotle seems to take the other strategy in the Eudemian Ethics, where 
he seems to qualify or mitigate the voluntariness of akrasia by suggesting it 
may be compelled. 

There is still controversy about Aristotle’s precise view (see Broadie, 
Ethics With Aristotle, chap. 5, for example) but there is also a fairly wide 
consensus that Aristotle’s solution is to qualify the knowledge claim. 
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provide familiar examples of how we can have knowledge, (in certain 
respects), even while it is difficult or impossible for us to make proper 
application of that knowledge. Likewise, the allure of certain bad 
choices makes salient what should not be, muted what should, and so 
forth (“I know, from last time, that I'll probably regret it, but it looks so 
good and I haven't had one in a long time,” and so on). 

Of course, the devil is in the details, but the analogy is useful. 
Still, whatever the details, this sort of skeptical strategy is after all 
skeptical of any case.of akrasia that involves unqualified knowingness. 
Therefore, the skeptical solution it offers does not admit aggressive 
cases of akrasia. Nevertheless, it is a solution that tries to honor the 
phenomena to some extent. Its strength lies in its moderate stance. It 
takes something of what seems right from both sides of the issue. 

Likewise, there are moderately skeptical solutions that deny the 
full voluntariness of akrasia, rather than deny the full knowingness. 
They challenge the idea that akrasia is uncompelled, as Gary Watson 
does in his effective and widely acknowledged piece.” Watson’s is of 
course just one of the many solutions along these lines, offered in 
recent times, but it is a good example of one that denies the full 
voluntariness of akrasia rather than the full knowingness. What makes 
it a particularly good example of this sort of solution is that it depends 
on two points generally accepted. First, a compelling desire is that 
which cannot be resisted by the normal capacity of self-control; 
second, the desires that prompt acts of akrasia can be. 

Watson argues for a middle way: the weak willed have not 
maintained or cultivated the normal capacity of self-control and thus 
find themselves unable to resist akratic desires at the time of action. 
The akratic act is therefore nonvoluntary at the time of action (like a 
compelled act), but blameworthy nevertheless (like a voluntary act) 
inasmuch as the agent could have cultivated the normal capacity of 
self-control and thus would have been able to resist at the time of 
action. So the akratic act lies in between the compelled and the 
voluntary and retains features of both. Like the compelled, it is 
irresistible at the time of action, but, like the voluntary, it is 
blameworthy because it could have been resisted. 


3 Watson, “Skepticism about Weakness of Will.” 
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Who can deny, for some cases of akrasia, the plausibility of this 
type of solution, or of the first type (that is, solutions that mitigate the 
knowingness)? 

Consider the type just discussed. It is plausible to maintain, for 
some akrasia, that the akratic could not, at the time of action, have 
done otherwise than what he did? It is likewise plausible to 
distinguish, as Watson does, the different senses of “could not have 
done otherwise”: (i) one that applies to desires that no one or hardly 
anyone can resist, period, and (ii) another that applies to desires that 
anyone with normal human capacities of self-control can resist. Then, 
as I say, it seems plausible that, in certain cases, the weak willed 
cannot resist at the time of action, even though they could have 
developed or maintained the normal human capacities of resistance or 
self-control. Erosion of the will, through neglect or bad habit, surely 
does account for some cases of akrasia: cases easily distinguished 
from complete psychological compulsion, where there is nothing even 
a healthy human will could do to resist, or be reasonably expected to 
do (even if there are also extraordinarily strong human wills that resist 
beyond anything we could reasonably expect them to resist). - 

Likewise, for some akrasia, it seems quite plausible that the 
comparison to states of diminished cognitive capacity will provide an 
account of how akrasia is possible. There are versions of either 
strategy that may plausibly handle even some putative aggressive 
cases of akrasia. 


Il 


Now let me cut to what seems to me to be the chase. 

Is it even remotely plausible that either one of these moderately 
skeptical strategies will adequately cover all cases of voluntary and 
knowing action against better judgment? Consider some of the 
obstacles each strategy faces. Consider first the attack on the 
voluntariness of akrasia. The phenomenology of typical cases 
presents obstacles here. Think of “run of the mill” lapses in a diet or 
any other typical weakness of will that (by contrast with examples 
involving strong addiction, such as addiction to narcotics) involve no 
extraordinarily strong feeling: no feeling of compulsion, no monkey on 
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the back. Indeed, insofar as feelings go, it often seems quite clear that 
one could have stuck to what one judged best and done otherwise at 
the time of action than the akratic action one did do. 

Common patterns of weak-willed behavior support this sense 
about the voluntariness of akrasia. You have a weakness for 
chocolate: sometimes you give in, sometimes you don’t. Sometimes 
you give in even after an encouraging pattern of self-control. Yet, at 
other times you resist even after a discouraging pattern of indulgences. © 
Both patterns are common to akratic behavior, that is, to one and the 
same weakness an akratic agent has had. Moreover, they are not 
entirely foreign even to extraordinarily strong addictions. And, of 
course, sometimes hardcore addicts quit cold turkey and for good. All 
of this sets a firm presumption against the view that every case of 
putative knowing akrasia must involve compulsion or irresistibility at 
the time of action. 

Now, we are often ignorant of the causes of our behavior. For all 
we know, there might be, contrary to appearances, hidden forces 
compelling us all the same, in every would-be case of aggressive 
akrasia. . Still, any such story (of hidden compulsions) is a long and 
complicated story, if there is one to tell. We must wonder why 
someone would insist on trying to tell it, against all appearances. (It is 
worth noting that determinism does not obviously imply the 
impossibility. of the supposed voluntariness of aggressive akrasia. For 
it is not obvious that causal determinism is incompatible with 
voluntariness, or will, in general.) 

I hope the obstacles to the strategy that questions the will’s 
freedom have been made clear by these considerations. 

The strategy that questions full knowledge is just as evidently 
limited. In many cases, the akratic agent just is, for all we can tell, as 
cool and clearheaded as she is on other occasions (including those 
occasions when she does the right thing by resisting akratic desire). 

These are familiar considerations, but they serve to remind us 
what any claim on the other side must do. They remind us that 
opposition to the possibility of fully knowing and voluntary akrasia 
must come from fairly weighty theoretical or a priori considerations, 
such as the idea that whatever we do intentionally, let alone 
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voluntarily and knowingly, must be done in response to a reason or 
seeming reason.“ 

For all the plausibility of this and related conceptual claims about 
intention, choice, or in a word, will; it is no easier to pursue the details 
of the two skeptical strategies against aggressive akrasia. Even if we 
were to grant the favored a priori or theoretical connection between 
intention (and so on) and reason, there would still be the difficulty of 
explaining, specifically, how compulsion or diminished cognitive 
ability (or the like) was involved in those akratic actions where, for all 
we can tell, the akratic agent was uncompelled and perfectly aware of 
what he was doing. We would just have to accept, on the basis of the 
supposed conceptual constraints on the nature of the will, that there 
was some compromise of the voluntariness or knowledge in the 
action. 

That is the point of a famous example of J. L. Austin’s. Austin 
imagines (recounts?), 

I am very partial to ice-cream, and a bombe is served divided into 

segments corresponding one to one with the persons at High Table: 

I am tempted to help myself to two segments and do so, thus 

succumbing to temptation and even conceivably (but why 

necessarily?) going against my principles. But do I lose control of 
myself? Do I raven, do I snatch the morsels from the dish and wolf 
them down, impervious to the consternation of my colleagues? Not 


a bit of it. We often succumb to temptation with calm and even 
with finesse. 


In fact, Austin’s example points up the limitations of both skeptical 
strategies. For.it would be hard to give a revisionist account of 
Austin’s behavior—that is, an account in terms of compulsion or 
diminished cognitive ability (or the like)—without flirting with the 
radical skepticism about the will associated with hard determinism, or 
other views radically skeptical of human will or agency. For if acts 
like Austin’s are, after all (and contrary to all appearances), the result 
of compulsion or diminished cognitive ability, then the putative 
freedom or voluntariness of any human action is suspect. 


“The great majority of the skeptical arguments that Arthur F. Walker 
critically surveys (in his “The Problem of Weakness of Will”) seem to be 
influenced by this idea. The same is true for the arguments in more recent 
literature, as I indicate in the final section. 

* John L. Austin, “A Plea for Excuses,” in John L. Austin, Philosophical 
Papers (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1979), 198 note 1. 
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A famous example of Donald Davidson’s”™ also resists both 
skeptical strategies, especially the appeal to diminished cognition. 
Davidson's gone to bed without brushing his teeth. He believes that he 
ought to brush before bed and almost always does. From the force of 
habit, he feels the impulse to get up; but he also knows that if he gets 
up now, he will break the spell and lose good sleep. Not brushing one 
night will not matter. Sleep is more important. That's that: he'll stay in 
bed. Yet, he gets up and brushes his teeth anyway, ruining his sleep. 
In this example, the choice influenced by sleepiness is the right 
choice. The sleepiness works in favor of staying in bed and against 
the akratic desire to brush one’s teeth. Davidson gets up and brushes 
anyway. 

Now, like Austin’s, this is not the typical sort of case: it is a kind of 
akrasia with respect to one’s own bedtime comfort and does not 
necessarily involve a violation of anything so lofty as to be described 
as one’s principles—certainly not one’s moral principles. These 
atypical features are helpful; they are precisely what make it difficult 
to interpret the akrasia as anything less than fully knowing and 
voluntary. Davidson’s cognition may or may not have been reduced by 
sleepiness, but if anything contributes to reduced cognition in his case 
it is the sleepiness. So, it is a mark of the willfulness of Davidson’s act 
against better judgment that his better judgment is in this case 
supported by pleasant feelings associated with the comforts of bed, 
the promise of good sleep, and sleepiness itself. That is, his akrasia 
seems particularly willful and perverse: certain typical temptations to 
akrasia (various sensual pleasures and bodily appetites) side, in this 
case, with better judgment rather than against it, and yet, Davidson 
nevertheless acts against it. Therefore, if we wish to call into doubt 
the apparent willfulness of his akratic act, we cannot plausibly do so 
by appealing to diminished cognitive ability. We must instead fall back 
on the other strategy and go in search. of the recherché force that 
compels the act. And, again, we do so at the risk of obliterating a 
meaningful distinction between compelled (not voluntary) and 
uncompelled (voluntary). 

It might be objected that what just as likely happened to Davidson 
is that the life-long habit of brushing made him so uncomfortable as to 


18 See Donald Davidson, “How is Weakness of Will Possible?” in Donald 
Davidson, Actions and Events (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980), 21-42. 
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“have to” get up and brush, or made it such that it was more rational 
for him to get up, in the circumstances. However, Davidson is offering 
the case as one of akrasia, and thus as inconsistent with the 
suggestion that he was compelled to get up and brush, or that it was 
after all more rational, in terms of his rational goal of good sleep, to 
get up and brush. Now, we cam reinterpret the case as offered by 
Davidson. Such things as suggested by the reinterpretation do happen. 
But why do we have to reinterpret it? Is it at all plausible to do so in 
this and all such cases? “He had to get up and brush?” “He must have 
judged it more reasonable to get up and brush?” Like all necessary or 
universal claims in this contested context, these are very strong 
claims. It is evident that they could not be grounded in what is most 
plausible in the cases, case by case. They seem to be grounded, rather, 
in an a priori or theoretical claim that requires the favored 
reinterpretation of all cases of aggressive akrasia. What might that 
claim be? 


IV 


It is worth considering one recent argument for just such an a 
priori claim. 

In what must be one of the most thorough and closely argued 
papers against the possibility of (what I have been calling) aggressive 
akrasia, Sarah Buss maintains that “[i]t is not possible for someone to 
do something freely, if she thinks that, all-things-considered, it would 
be better to do something else.” Independently of that claim, she also 
argues for the even stronger claim that “no one can do something 
intentionally, if she believes that, all things considered, it would be 
better to do something else.”” 

It would be hard to find a position more at odds with my own, or 
one that better illustrates a commitment to the identification, or close 
necessary connection, between will and reason. For in her argument 
for the second claim—that no one can act intentionally against better 
judgment—Buss leans crucially on the following: 


" Page 16 of Sarah Buss, “Weakness of Will,” Pacific Philosophical 
Quarterly 78 (1997): 13-44. 
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(A) If someone intends to do something, then doing it is her goal; 
and to say that doing it is her goal is to say that she can be 
characterized as having set this goal for herself. The goal of 
someone who acts intentionally .. . necessarily .. . reflects her own 
opinion of what she has reason to do.” 


(B) To regard X as a goal to be pursued is to attribute a certain 
value to X; that is, it is to judge that X is a goal worth pursuing. 


Then, the intention to do X necessarily implies that the agent who 
intends to do X values X Or, equivalently, they are - necessarily 
reflections of what the agent thinks he has reason to do. 

Buss maintains these rationalistic connections, as many others do, 
because she believes it is a priori that, as she says (in what I have 
labeled (A)), the goal of someone who acts intentionally necessarily 
reflects his own opinion of what he has reason to do. For Buss, as for 
so many others, this is another way of saying that the goal of someone 
who acts intentionally necessarily reflects his own opinion that the 
goal is valuable (in some respect or in a certain light, at least).” Buss 
is everywhere clear that these connections are necessary and a priori, 
and fundamental; they motivate her thesis—thesis (2), as she labels 
it—that no one can do something intentionally, if he believes that, all 
things considered, it would be better to do something else, a thesis 
Buss takes to be a priori and not derivable from any other thesis. Thus 
neither her thesis (2’) nor the intuitive, a priori considerations that 
motivate or inform it are provable, or arguable on more basic common 
ground. 

What aid can be offered to those of us who believe the thesis is, 
on the basis of certain counterexamples from akrasia, plainly false? 
Well, most of the supposed counterexamples to her thesis (2’) fail, she 
says, 

to distinguish between preferences and mere inclinations to go for 

one thing rather than another . . . the agents in these examples [of 

akrasia] appear to be acting against their all-things-considered 


evaluative judgments only insofar as we interpret their preferences 
as inclinations, or mere desires; and yet they appear to be acting for 


* Ibid., 17. Her emphasis. 
* Thid., 20. 
bed Ibid., 20. 
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a reason only insofar as we interpret these same preferences as 
norm-governed judgments. 


Then, getting down to the sort of case I have. adduced from the 

beginning, she continues, 
Can someone deliberately turn on the TV despite believing that it 
would be better to go for a jog, all things considered? There can be 
no difficulty, we think, in explaining such a commonplace 
occurrence; the person acts as she does because she is strongly 
inclined to watch TV, strongly disinclined to jog, or both; but since 
her action is clearly intentional, she must also act as she does 
because she thinks she has a good enough reason to act this way. 
Failing to notice that we have here explained one and the same 
action as both the direct result of a non-rational influence (the 
agent’s inclination) and the direct result of the agent’s comparative 
evaluative judgment, we take ourselves to have discovered a 
compelling counterexample to thesis (2’). 


Let me emphasize that the example Buss offers here is of the common 
sort of akratic act we have sketched from the beginning, a type that is 
easy to imagine as a case of “for all we can tell” aggressive akrasia. 
What stands in the way of her accepting it as indeed such a case is the 
idea that one can act intentionally only by acting on what one takes to 
be a reason or seeming reason, in the intended sense. If we reject this 
idea, we can avoid the error Buss attributes to her opponents. We can 
likewise avoid the earlier implications in (A) and (B) above, and any 
others that Buss thinks force us into accepting thesis (2’). The same 
goes for her thesis (2): “[i]Jt is not possible for someone to do 
something freely, if she thinks that, all-things-considered, it would be 
better to do something else.” Every consideration she advances in 
favor of either thesis (2’ or 2) depends crucially upon the assumption 
that what is intended or freely chosen, and in that sense willed, must 
be willed for a reason, that is, it must be willed because the agent sees 
it, at least in a certain light, as good, or right, or the like. This is just 
what it seems so many akratics obviously refute. 

Television can be fun, for sure, and perfectly OK and even 
edifying, but it is long since time that I take up some form of exercise 
in the evening rather than spend it watching TV. The doctor is 
emphatic. Iam convinced. It is less than an hour out of my evening. I 


” Buss, “Weakness of Will,” 23. 
” Ibid., 23. 
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always feel better when I do it, depressed and lethargic when I don’t. I 
still feel the pull of the old bad habit, but it doesn’t seem irresistible, 
because I have, after all, resisted it before. Indeed, when the pull was 
at its peak I was able to drag myself out on the track. But now, I have 
slipped back into it for a few days and there is no excuse tonight. 
There is not even anything all that good on, but I flake out anyway. 

It is interesting, and helpful to me, that Buss’s own summary of 
the considerations favoring thesis (2’) reveals a logical gap in her main 
strategy for convincing us of that thesis. She says, 

My argument for thesis (2°) has two steps. I will argue, first, that it 

is impossible to force someone to do something intentionally, if, 

under the circumstances, she would rather not do it; hence, if 


someone does something she would rather not do, under the 
circumstances, then she does not do it intentionally. 


But the conclusion does not follow from the premise. What follows is: 
if someone does something she would rather not do, then she does not 
do it both forced and intentionally. This is consistent with her doing it 
intentionally: for example, intentionally and unforced, as in aggressive 
akrasia. In effect, I have argued that this gap in Buss’s argument (and 
a similar one in her arguments for thesis (2)) is never closed. 

Now I hope it is clear that this does not all come down to my 
saying P and my opponent saying not P, and each of us digging in our 
heels on the basis of some rock bottom intuition. If, as a long tradition 
holds, it is a conceptual truth that one must in some respect value (or 
otherwise deem reasonable or rational) what one does intentionally or 
freely, then it will be impossible to interpret these familiar episodes of 
akrasia aS aggressive, whatever anyone’s firm intuition about the 
cases. It will be a priori that the akratic agent either revised his 
judgment, or that his judgment was clouded, or suppressed, or the like, 
or else that he was somehow compelled. As the considerations of the 
last section I hope show, even if we believed in these traditional 
rationalistic claims about reason and will—for example if we accepted 
thesis (2”) or (2)—we would nevertheless find it very hard to explain, 
in many episodes of akrasia, more precisely how the akratic was 
compelled or how he was clouded in his judgment, or distracted from 
it, or revised it, and so on. We would have to believe that the act was 


* Thid., 16. 
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not fully knowing or voluntary, simply on the basis of the a priori 
status of the thesis itself, against all appearances. 

So, my argument does not simply pit one intuition against another. 
It questions, on the basis of a plausible and natural understanding of a 
variety of well known cases of akrasia, a very strong generalization 
that the cases must be interpreted in a certain way, even though for all 
we can tell, when considering the details, they do not fit that 
interpretation. Now if we know that an a priori principle implies that 
some apparent phenomenon is impossible, then that it nevertheless 
seems possible (and that we cannot specifically see how it is 
impossible) ought not to dissuade us from accepting that it is after all 
impossible. On the other hand, we ought to be skeptical of the 
supposed a priori status of a principle, when the experience and 
reflection of many thoughtful people seems plainly at odds with it, 
especially too, when upon reflection, it is difficult to see how, 
specifically, the cases in question fit the principle against all 
appearances. Not to mention that philosophers and ordinary people 
alike have had the idea that it is in the very nature of a will to be free 
to choose what is plainly irrational or otherwise bad, period. 


V 


I think I have cast a wide net with the arguments I have made 
from certain fairly common cases of akrasia. I think very few non- 
Humean philosophers of the will escape it. 

I cannot document these last two claims here, but consider what 
Gary Watson recently points out” about philosophers who argue for a 
so-called externalist view of the will. Externalism in this sense is 
supposed to account for the possibility of acting counter-normatively, 
as in the sort of akrasia I have been pushing, without falling back on a 
connection to seeming reason or the like. Watson cites (especially) 
Jay Wallace” and Rogers Albritton” (among others). Albritton does 


* Watson, “The Work of the Will,” 177-9. 

*R. Jay Wallace, “Normativity, Commitment, and Instrumental Reason,” 
Philosopher's Imprint 1 (2001): 2-26. 

* Rogers Albritton, “Freedom of Will and Freedom of Action,” 
Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association 59 
(1985): 239-51. 
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indeed reject the connection between will and reason, without 
recourse to the idea that the akratic acts on what (from a certain 
subjective point of view) at least seems to be a reason. Yet Wallace in 
fact falls back on the idea, in spite of what he might otherwise wish to 
maintain. Here are the relevant texts in full. 

Commenting on a certain difference between theoretical and 
practical reason, Wallace says, l 


I have contended that there is no paradox involved in choosing to 
pursue an end that one acknowledges to be bad, tracing this to the 
idea that volition differs from belief in not being an essentially 
normative commitment. Having said that, however, I should also 
like to reiterate that there are complex and important connections 
between choice and normative concepts. Thus, in cases in which 
we choose at variance with our better judgment there must be 
something that makes the action chosen seem attractive, an eligible 
candidate for performance from the agent’s point of view, and this 
will typically be a function of our normative cognitions. We might 
believe, for instance, that what we are doing is pro tanto good, 
while judging that it is not really best on the whole. Alternatively, 
states of emotion or desire can make it seem to us as if our actions 
are valuable in some dimension, even if we are aware that they are 
not valuable in fact. Furthermore, citing these kinds of evaluative 
thoughts and cognitions can help us understand akratic actions 
retrospectively, making it at least partially intelligible why the 
worse act was freely chosen, what made it seem attractive to the 
agent at the time. In this sense, evaluative cognitions can illuminate 
the reason why akratic agents act as they do. 


Earlier, he illustrates the point this way: 


One may act on one’s desire to go to the beach, for instance, 
without really accepting that the pleasures thus made ayailable 
provide a reason to skip the class one is scheduled to teach. 


Here we have, again, the typical sort of case, one which could quite 
naturally be taken to be a case of aggressive akrasia. But then, in the 
footnote to the text, Wallace falls back on the usual qualification: 


Note that if my remarks here are on the right lines, there will be a 
different sense’ in which all choice might be said to be “sub- 


"Wallace, “Normativity, Commitment, and Instrumental Reason,” 13-14. 
His emphasis. 

* Ibid., 5. 

2 Wallace says “different sense” because he is contrasting his view to 
Korsgaard’s view of the subjective normativity of choice. 
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jectively” normative, insofar as choice or commitment, always 
presupposes at least the apparent value of the ends chosen. 


Much the same could be documented of other externalists, or of those 
who otherwise might seem to grant aggressive akrasia. So, as I say, I 
believe I have cast a fairly wide net. 

David Velleman” and Rudiger Bittner” might escape it, since they 
do the rare and radical thing (especially among proponents of the will 
as practical reason) of rejecting a necessary connection between 
practical reason and norms or values of any kind. They deny that 
reasons for action are necessarily norms, even seeming norms, of any 
kind. I have assumed that reasons in the intended sense must be 
norms, or at least seeming norms, or something that indicates some 
value in the action, or seems to (even if only the value of 
permissibility). 

The contributions of Velleman and Bittner deserve more attention 
than the remainder of this final section allows, but this much is worth 
noting here about Velleman’s view. He cites Milton’s Satan, who 
famously says in an ultimate act of rebellion: “Evil be thou my good.” 
Now some (Velleman cites Anscombe, for example) have thought this 
to be unintelligible, unless qualified by what Velleman aptly calls the 
“guise of the good.”” The idea is that even Satan must see his rebellion 

‘aS good in some way, some way that (as Anscombe suggests) 
intelligibly answers the question: Why make evil your good? That is, 
whats the good in it? The traditional answer being (as, again, 
Anscombe notes) something along the lines of the glory that lies in 
refusing to subjugate oneself to anything, including Almighty God. 

Thus, even Satan does what he does ultimately under at least the 
guise of the good: a disappointing devil as devils go. According to 
Velleman, we can imagine a better one, that is, worse one, if we 
imagine that Satan makes evil for evil’s sake his “good.” Why not, given 
that we have removed the traditional a priori obstacles to imagining 
that one can act without gilding one’s goal with the good or apparent 


” Wallace, “Normativity, Commitment, and Instrumental Reason,” 5, note 


” David Velleman, “The Guise of the Good,” Nous 26 (1992): 3-26. 

2 Rudiger Bittner, Doing Things for Reasons (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2001). 

* Vellman, “Guise of the Good,” 19. See G. E. M. Anscombe (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1963), 75. 
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good? But then this Satan also eliminates anything rational from his 
ends, insofar as there is anything in the rational that reflects goodness, 
or value, or rightness, or permissibility, and so on. Velleman 
nevertheless wishes to say that this Satan acts for a reason; this Satan 
sees evil as a reason for doing what he does. He responds to evil, 
under no good guise, as a reason for action. 

My objection is this: I do not understand how such a use of 
“reason” is any different from simply “end,” that is, “thing willed.” That 
is, I do not understand how “X was Y’s reason” (in Velleman’s sense of 
“reason” here) is not simply equivalent to “X was Y’s end.” Velleman 
himself does not treat “good” in the famous line, “Evil be thou my 
good,” as involving anything good or even apparently good. That is 
the point of his arguing that it is possible for an agent to will things 
without seeing them as in any way good, and indeed that it is 
necessary for Satan to so will things (contrary to Anscombe’s 
interpretation). With apologies to Milton, perhaps I could put my 
objection this way: Reflecting Velleman’s suggestion, Satan might just 
as well have said, “Evil be thou my reason.” That would not make evil 
his reason, or apparent reason—not any more than “good” is made a 
good, or apparent good, in the original and more memorable line.” 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


* This paper goes back a long way, and I apologize if I have not been able 
to recall all who assisted me. But I acknowledge gratefully the comments I 
received from my colleagues (some now former colleagues) on early drafts. 
In particular, I would like to acknowledge especially John Doris’s help in this 
regard, and also Julie Tannenbaum’s (who was in fact helpful at all stages, 
early and late). For help on more recent versions, I would like to thank 
Jonathan Ellis and Richard Otte. Judith Baker commented on the penultimate 
draft, and, among other things, helped me think through, more critically, the 
so-called silencing cases, and the idea of choosing badness for badness sake. 
I am afraid that I was too attached to my own view, by then, to appreciate all 
that I should have from her comments. Finally, a version of this paper was 
delivered at the American Philosophical Association Meetings, Pacific 
Division, Spring 2006, and to an informal reading group in the department of 
philosophy, UCSC, 2006. I profited immensely from discussion of the paper at 
these meetings. 


THE GROUNDS OF RIGHT AND OBLIGATION 
IN LEIBNIZ AND HOBBES 


CHRISTOPHER JOHNS 


Reear AND OBLIGATION are concepts central to moral philosophy. 
Whether one is a utilitarian, deontologist, contractarian, natural 
lawyer, theist, or virtue theorist, one must give some account of these 
concepts, if only to explain them away. Examining Leibniz’s and 
Hobbes’s grounds for these concepts is illuminating for several 
reasons. Not only did these concepts undergo their most influential 
and dramatic development during the 17th century, but these 
philosophers differed on them in striking and informative ways. 
Furthermore, while Hobbes’s views are rather well-known, Leibniz’s 
are not. My basic argument is that Hobbes grounds right and 
obligation in self-interest, and while that should not be a surprise, my 
argument opposes a recent counter-argument that obligation is 
grounded in the agent’s practical deliberation. I also argue that for 
Leibniz right and obligation are grounded in the moral-rational 
capacity of persons, but not in self-interest. This latter claim should 
come as a surprise to those who have long thought that Leibniz 
grounds normative claims in God’s will, perfection, happiness, 
universal love, or in the motive of pleasure. Attention to an early, 
neglected, but important text will show otherwise. I also claim that 
Leibniz’s account fulfills a condition for these concepts that I take to 
be essential, namely that they cannot be grounded properly in self- 
interest. Since one is already inclined to act according to one’s self- 
interest, it makes little sense to speak of having an obligation for it. 
Neither can they be externally grounded, such as by the will of God or 
a sovereign. By “ground” I mean that which answers the question, 
what makes it that persons have rights and obligations? In sum, I 
suggest that Leibniz’s account of obligation is closer to a Kantian 
intuition about obligation, namely that autonomous moral agency 
requires that obligations be freely imposed, that is, imposed by the 
agent’s own rational capacities. 


Correspondence to: Saint Xavier University, 3700 W. 108rd St., Chicago, 
IL 60655. 
The Review of Metaphysics 62 (March 2009): 551-74. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
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More specifically, my argument is this: Both Leibniz and Hobbes 
conceive of “right” (Latin, jus) as a kind of freedom, but they differ 
fundamentally on what kind. For Leibniz, right is fundamentally a 
moral concept, that is, the subjective freedom a person possesses to 
act according to an objectively just order of things, and that order is 
public utility. Thus right is a moral freedom, which Leibniz calls the 
“moral power” (potentia moralis) of a person (rational substance). 
Corresponding to right is obligation, which Leibniz calls “moral 
necessity,” entailing restrictions in regard to the right of others.’ 
Psychological motives, however, such as self-interest or pleasure, are 
not what make actions morally permissible or obligatory; rather, one’s 
internal capacity to be a moral-rational agent does. Moreover, public 
utility consists of the maintenance of the material rights and 
obligations of all rational beings, but rights and obligations themselves 
are not grounded in the requirements of public utility. In this way, 
moral concepts such as right, obligation, just, and justice may be 
established a priori, that is, a priori by the rational nature of persons, 
not by their empirical/psychological nature; nor is the normative force 
of these concepts grounded in the coercive power of a sovereign, 
State, or God, as it is for Hobbes. For Hobbes, “right” contains no 
moral implications; it refers simply to one’s subjective liberty to do 
what one will to preserve oneself. In this “right of nature” (jus 
naturale) obligations to others have no meaning or possibility. 
Obligations arise only by means of “the dictates of reason” (lex 
naturalis), which are laws of self-preservation—the most important of 
which is the laying down of one’s right in the state of nature.” Thus the 
ground of right and obligation resides in the motive of self- 
preservation, not (as for Leibniz) in one’s capability to be a moral 
person, that is, in one’s capability to recognize that one’s own right, 
one’s potentia moralis, entails the preservation of the rights of others. 


* Nova Methodus Discendae Docendaeque Jurisprudentiae, in Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz: Sämtliche Schriften und Briefe, ed. Preussischen 
Akademie. der Wissenschaften (Darmstadt: Otto Reichl Verlag, 1930), series 
six, vol. 1, p. 301, §14[a]. The Akademie edition is cited hereafter by A 
(Akademie), series number, volume, page, and section (for example, 
A.6.1.301§14). ‘English translations are mine. Emphases are Leibniz’s own. 

? Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. C.B. Macpherson (London: Pelican, 
1977), 14.189. Cited by chapter and page. 
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Distinguishing three senses of “right.” To make sense at all of 
what is at stake between Hobbes and Leibniz, it is important to 
distinguish different senses of the Latin jus, since this term is 
translated in English, often ambiguously, as both right and law. It is 
also important to distinguish the objective and subjective senses of 
jus. First, the objective sense denotes a range of actions or conditions 
considered fair, right, just, equal, or equitable. For example, 
mathematically equal relations of exchange, or distributions of goods 
proportioned to need or merit are considered objectively right, fair, or 
just. This sense may be found in Aristotle’s discussion of dikaion (the 
just) in Nicomachean Ethics Book 5. Rights theorists call this sense 
“objective” because it denotes an abstract, persisting order of 
conditions considered just independently of subjective and contingent 
conditions. This sense is also found in St. Thomas as “the just thing 
itself,” and in Grotius (1625) as that action which serves “a society of 
reasonable creatures.” For Leibniz, as will be seen, the objectively 
just action is that which promotes public utility, by which he meant 
nothing like utilitarian happiness, but rather Aristotelian eudaimonia, 
a condition that is fulfilled (or perfected), not simply in the 
individual’s possession of the virtues, but in the eudaimonia of the 
community.” For Leibniz this condition minimally includes the 
preservation of the rights and obligations of the community of 
individuals. 

Second, there is a subjective sense of right—a sense that arguably 
did not exist prior to Aquinas, but which, for a number historical 
reasons, Leibniz and Hobbes were able to utilize and amplify. It is 


"Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 57, a.1 (Leonina, online, 
http://www.corpusthomisticum.org/iopera.html): “ius primo impositum est ad 
significandum ipsam rem iustam.” 

“In this sense right signifies merely that which is just; and “the just” is 
defined as what is conducive to “a Society of reasonable creatures.” Hugo 
Grotius, The Rights of War and Peace, ed. Richard Tuck (Liberty Fund, Inc., 
2005), bk. 1, section 1, para. 3, p. 136. De Iure Belli ac Pacis, Libri Tres, 
1.1.3: “Nam ius hic nihil aliud quam quod iustum est significant. ... Est autem 
injustum quod naturae societatis ratione vtentium repugnat. Sic alteri 
detrahere sui commodi causa contra naturam esse dicis Cicero, idque ita 
probat, quia si id fiat societas hominum & communitas euertatur necesse fit.” 

5 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.2.1094b10. 
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called subjective right because it denotes a property (of some sort) 
belonging exclusively to the acting subject or person. The notion of 
subjective right had been developing since the 12th Century, but did 
not fully materialize until the early 17th in Suarez and Grotius.’ Prior 
to then, what we call “having a right” (jus) would have referred to an 
incorporeal property of the law—whether natural, positive, or divine— 
and a person “had” certain rights (jura) by virtue of the law. However, 
by the 17th Century, “right“ (jus) also came to be conceived as a 
subjective quality inhering in persons by virtue of their humanity, in 
some sense. As I will show, for Leibniz this subjective quality consists 
of the “moral power” (potentia moralis) of a person to do what is just 
in the objective sense; for Hobbes, subjective right is the natural, 
physical power (or liberty) of a person to do what he will, free of 
external impediments. Hobbes has no use for right in the objective 
sense; nevertheless, both Hobbes and Leibniz depend fundamentally 
on the concept of right (jus) in its subjective sense as a type of 
freedom. 

Third and last, it should be noted that jus, as in jus naturale, is 
often translated as natural law. But this translation can confuse 
matters, because “natural law” can refer to quite different things: for 
example , the natural law of reason, the natural law of sensual instinct, 
laws of nature, or divine law. Furthermore, sometimes the term lex 
naturalis is used as an equivalent of jus naturale—although Hobbes 


ê See Brian Tierney, The Idea of Natural Rights (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2001). Tierney argues that the notion of 
subjective right-developed out of 12th century canonists’ glosses on Gratian’s 
Decretum: “[F]rom the beginning, the subjective idea of natural right was not 
derived specifically from Christian revelation or from some all-embracing 
natural-law theory of cosmic harmony, but from an understanding of human 
‘nature itself as rational, self-aware, and morally responsible” (76). The 
concept developed further via Occam and Gerson, but really took hold in the 
17th Century with Suarez. In his De Legibus ac Deo Legislatore (1612), 
Tierney quotes Suarez as recognizing ius as “a certain moral faculty that 
anyone has concerning his own property or something due to him; and so the 
owner of a thing is said to have a right in the thing (ius in re) and a workman 
is said to have a right to his wages (ius ad rem)” (Tierney’s translation, p. 303, 
of Suarez, De Legibus, 1:1.2.5,24). Tierney adds that Suarez was working with 
Aquinas’s objective sense of right, and that “by associating the juridical 
language of ius in re and ius ad rem with Aquinas’s definitions, Suarez 
arrived at a subjective understanding of ius as a moral faculty inhering in a 
rights-holder,” thinking that this is what Aquinas meant all along (803). 
Suarez’s De Legibus was likely Grotius’s source, and Grotius was clearly 
Leibniz’s, 
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correctly makes the point of distinguishing lex from jus, referring to 
the former as “precepts” or “dictates of reason,” and using the latter as 
right in the subjective sense (jus naturale).' 

In sum, to be clear on what Leibniz and Hobbes are doing, we 
must distinguish senses of right (jus) in the following way: 

(1) as objective right, meaning a just action or condition; 

(2) as subjective right, meaning a quality of a person enabling him 


to act freely, either in accord with what is just, or in accord with 
one’s desires; 


(8) as distinct from law, where “law” refers to a precept of reason, 
positive law, sovereign law, or divine law. 


‘Jt should also be noted that “obligation” typically means that which 
binds with a certain necessity, either to what is right, or to what is 
lawful. A question of central concern in this paper is what determines 
the necessity of an obligation, and this question is answered differently 
by Leibniz and Hobbes. For Leibniz, obligation is a moral necessity 
entailed by right, and right is understood to be a “moral possibility.” 
For Hobbes, the necessity of obligation lies in self-preservation. 


0 


Leibniz on Right and Obligation. Leibniz first defined “right” 
and “obligation” in part II of his 1667 New Method for the Learning 
and Teaching of Jurisprudence.° This work has been largely 
neglected by commentators, yet it contains Leibniz’s first attempt to 
construct a “science” of jurisprudence, that is, an a priori, geometric 
systematization of the theoretical grounds of positive law. This is an 
important methodological point. The Roman corpus of jus consists of 
volumes of various laws, principles, and statements, set out in a rather 
unsystematic manner. Leibniz thought that this corpus must be 
systematized, if the law (in a legal sense) were to have absolutely solid 
and certain grounds.’ This could be done in the geometric manner, by 


"Hobbes, Leviathan, 14.189. 

? See Leibniz, Nova Methodus, A.6.1.293-394. 

* Ibid., A.6.1.298-300. Also see Leibniz’s letter of July 1670 to Hobbes, in 
Die Philosophischen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, ed. Carl 
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abstracting from the corpus a few basic axioms, definitions, and then 
deriving the laws. Natural lawyers, such as Hobbes and Pufendorf, 
also attempted to systematize their premises geometrically. However, 
Leibniz held their attempts to depend on contingent “matters of fact,” 
on historical precedent, on empirical observations about human 
nature, or on an untenable voluntarist dependence on God’s will at the 
expense of reason.” Therefore, jus must be established on a priori 
definitions. Furthermore, it should not be thought that for Leibniz 
jurisprudence concerns only legal matters, since it forms the 
conceptual basis of his theology and moral philosophy. As he says, 
“theology is a species of jurisprudence, in a universal sense,”” 
meaning that jurisprudence determines (or expresses) the right (jus) 
of God. Since God was rational, we may know God’s will by 
discovering a system of rational, universal jurisprudence. Leibniz first 
attempted to. establish such a system (or “science”) in the Nova 
Methodus.” l 

Keeping in mind these methodological points, we may turn to this - 
“science of jurisprudence” (or science of jus), which begins 
appropriately with a series .of definitions, the first of which is of 
“jurisprudence.” 


Gerhardt (Berlin: Weidman 1875-90),:vol. 7, p. 572; also, in translation: 


Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Philosophical Papers and Letters, 2nd ed., trans. 
and ed. Leroy Loemker (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1989), 106. 

See Leibniz, “Meditation on the Common Concept of Justice” (1702) 
and “On The Prinicples of Pufendorf” (1706) in Leibniz, Political Writings, ed. 
Patrick Riley (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

“ Leibniz, Nova Methodus, A.6.1.294.85: “Nec mirum est, quod in 
Jurisprudentia, idem et in Theologia usu venire, quia Theologia species 
quaedam est Jurisprudientiae universim sumtae, agit enim de Jure et Legibus 
obtinentibus in Republica aut potius regno DEI super homines.” 

” See Patrick Riley, “Leibniz’s Méditation sur la notion commune de la 
justice,” The Leibniz Review, 15 (December, 2005): 203. Riley claims there 
that Leibniz was a voluntarist in the Nova Methodus, but I think Riley is 
mistaken. While it is true that Leibniz calls the third degree of right “the will 
of a Superior,” and this superior is God, he is also clear that God’s will and 
power consist in “the confirmation and execution of pure right and equity” 
(Nova Methodus, A.6.1.344.§75: “Nam Deus, quia omniscius et sapiens est, Jus 
merum et aequitatem confirmat; quia omnipotens, exequitur. Hinc coincidit 
utilitas generis humani, imo decor et harmonia mundi, cum voluntate divina”). 
Nor does Riley’s claim square with Leibniz’s explicit and central effort in the 
Nova Methodus to establish an a priori science of jurisprudence based on 
definitions. 
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Jurisprudence is the science of actions, insofar as they are called 
just or unjust. Just and unjust are what is useful or harmful to the 
public. 


This passage should be understood as expressing right in the objective 
sense, similar to Aquinas’s and Grotius’s conception of objective right, 
mentioned above. Jurisprudence is the science of an external order of 
just actions, that is, those which promote public utility. Now, what is 
public utility, and what makes it objective? In this text Leibniz does 
not explicitly say; however, as I will show, public utility implicitly 
consists of actions consistent with the maintenance of the rights and 
obligations of individuals. This condition is considered objective, 
however, because its objectivity does not depend on the desires of 
individuals, nor on the coercive force of a sovereign. Leibniz simply 
holds that public utility is the objective end of a collection of 
individuals, and this definition simply designates jurisprudence as the 
science concerned with that objective end. 

In the passage immediately following the above, Leibniz defines 
the subjective sense of right, as the “moral quality” of a person. This 
passage is extremely important, since it defines the terms “right” and 
“obligation.” 

The morality, however, that is, the Justice or Injustice of the act of 

the person, springs from the quality of the person in view of the 

order of the action, stemming from preceding actions, and is called 

moral Quality. Since, however, the real quality in the order of the 
action is duplex, namely, the power to act, and the necessity to act; 


therefore, moral power is called Right, and moral necessity is 
called Obligation. 


For my purposes, the passage can be rephrased.more simply: 


The morality (or the justice) of the act of a person originates in the 
moral quality of the person. This moral quality has a two-fold 
character: Right (jus), which is the power (potentia) to act; and 
Obligation, which is the necessity to act. Thus the morality of an 


Leibniz, Nova Methodus, A.6.1.300-1.§14: “Jurisprudentia est scientia 
acitonum [sic] quatenus justae vel injustae dicuntur. Justum autem atque 
injustum est, quicquid publicè utile vel damnosum est.” 

“ Tohid., A.6.1.301.§14[a]: “Moralitas autem, seu Justitia, vel Injustitia 
actionis oritur, ex qualitate personae agentis in ordine ad actionem, ex 
actionibus praecedentibus orta, quae dicitur: Qualitas moralis. Ut autem 
Qualitas realis in ordine ad actionem duplex est: Potentia agendi, et 
necessitas agendi; ita potentia moralis dicitur Jus, necessitas moralis dicitur 
Obligatio.” 
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action is grounded in the moral qualities of right and obligation, 
which together comprise the moral quality of a person. 


Leibniz goes on to define “person” as “a rational substance.”” In 
general, this passage defines the subjective sense of right (jus), that is, 
the moral quality of a person enabling him to act justly, in contrast to _ 
the objective sense of right (public utility). Leibniz is thus following 
Grotius’s distinction between subjective and objective senses of jus in 
On the Rights of War and Peace. What subjective right shows is that 
the actions of a person have a moral quality. While actions themselves 
are called just or unjust, persons act with justice or injustice due to 
their possession of the moral qualities of right and obligation, which 
are qualities inherent to rational beings. It should also be noted that 
(contrary to Hobbes) right is fundamentally a moral concept. But to 
grasp the meaning of this passage more clearly, several notions need to 
be explained, namely, the notion of moral quality; the notion of right as 
a moral power (potentia moralis); and the “duplex” connection 
between right and obligation. 

First, for a person to have moral qualities means that a person has 
a kind of freedom, that is, the freedom to pursue moral ends. To 
explain, one of Leibniz’s sources for the notion of moral quality is his 
mathematics professor, Erhard Weigel, who distinguished three 
highest genera of entities: natural, notional, and moral. Under this 
scheme, since moral qualities are generically distinct from natural 
entities, they function as teleological causes independently of efficient 


* Ibid., A.6.1.301.§15: “Persona est substantia rationalis.” For Leibniz, 
God is classified as a person as well. This may raise the objection that God 
could be subject to obligations; but Leibniz explicitly denies this: “God is the 
subject of the highest of all right and not of any real obligation.” Likely, 
Leibniz means that a being can be obligated, only insofar as there can be a 
discrepancy between what that being does and what it ought to do. However, 
since God always acts in the way God ought, no discrepancy is possible, thus 
no real obligation is possible. Nevertheless, God is obligated in a sense, that 
is, by his own rational nature, by means of which God always does what is 
right and best. 

** As noted above, Grotius, Rights of War and Peace, 1.1.4.138: “There is 
another Signification of the word Right different from this, but yet arising 
from it, which relates directly to the Person: In which sense Right is a moral 
Quality annexed to the Person, enabling him to have, or do, something justly.” 
Grotius, De Belli ac Pacis, 1.1. 4: “Ab hac iuris singificatione diversa est altera, 
sed, ab hac ipsa veniens, quae ad personam refertur; quo sensu ius est 
Qualitas moralis personae competens ad aliquid iuste habendum vel 
agendum.” 
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(physical or mechanical) causes.” Thus, the moral qualities denote the 
capacity of a person to act in view of value-laden ends, independently 
of natural desires and causes. This capacity must involve, in part, 
cognition, that is, the ability to recognize actions as objectively just, 
and such recognition must be a decisive factor in the person’s 
resulting action.” This notion of a capability for moral-teleological 
causation (or final causation) is fundamental to Leibniz’s much later 
accounts of freedom.” 


” See Leibniz, Specimen Quaestionum Philosophicarum (1664), 
A.6.1.94: “Jura ista H. Grot. J.B. et P. 1.1.4. appelat Qualitates morales 
tanquam si naturalibus contradistingueret. Et Clmus Weigelius, Prof. 
Mathematum Jenensis, Praeceptor, Fautorque meus colendus tria summa 
genera Entium constituit: Naturale, Morale, et Notionale. . . . Jura igitur ad 
qualitates morales reducit, et uti actioni naturali seu motui Spatium 
substratum sit, spatium quoddam morale esse Statum, in quo quasi motus 
moralis exerceatur.” (“Rights thus reduce to moral qualities, such that, as the 
natural act or movement is spread out in Space, the space being a certain 
moral | State, i in which a sort of moral motion is exercised”). 

"This view can be compared with Leibniz’s later accounts of willing and 
acting, such as in Theodicy: “The truth is that the soul, or the thinking 
substance, understands the reasons and feels the inclinations, and decides 
according to the predominance of the representations modifying its active 
force, in order to shape the action”; Theodicy, ed., Austin Farrar, trans., E.M. 
Huggard (Chicago: Open Court, 1990), 421. Thus, one of those modifying 
representations would be the cognition of one’s rights and obligations. The 
degree to which a substance is modified according to moral reasons rather 
than passions and other factors would be the degree to which that substance 
has moral virtue and thus exercises free will. 

” For example, as Leibniz says in Principles of Nature and Grace (1714): 
“And the perceptions in the monad arise from one another by the laws of 
appetites, or by the laws of the final causes of good and evil, which consist in 
notable perceptions, ordered or disordered. Similarly, changes in bodies and 
external phenomena arise from one another by the laws of efficient causes, 
that is, the laws governing motions”; G. W. Leibniz: Philosophical Essays, 
trans. and ed. Roger Ariew and Daniel Garber (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1989), 
207, para. 3. I also refer to Leibniz’s attempts in Theodicy, to distinguish 
“moral necessity” from “metaphysical necessity.” Some have argued that his 
later use of “moral necessity” is distinct from its “juridical” use in the Nova 
Methodus. See Michael Murray, “Intellect, Will, and Freedom: Leibniz and His 
Precursors.” Leibniz Society Review 6 (1996): 25-60; and Robert Merrihew 
Adams, “Moral Necessity” in Leibniz: Nature and Freedom, ed. Donald 
Rutherford and J.A. Cover (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 182. 
However, some passages in Theodicy suggest that the early and late usages 
are very similar. For example: “This necessity is called moral, because for the 
wise what is necessary and what is owing [dû] are equivalent things” (387). 
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While Leibniz does not explicitly make these claims, it is 
reasonable to suppose he holds that the moral qualities in some way 
enable a person to act in a rational-moral manner, that is, in a manner 
excluding any “value-free mechanism.” A rational being must have 
moral qualities if it is going to act not only according to what is best, 
but according to what is morally required or necessitated. Just how 
such teleological causes are indeed free of efficient causes is a 
problem for Leibniz to explain, but one which does not need to be 
addressed here. Nevertheless, it appears certain enough that the moral 
qualities must be constitutive of freedom of action—not, that is, simply 
as a freedom to do as one wants (as Hobbes would say), but rather a 
freedom to do what one wants as long as it is morally possible. This 
means that for Leibniz right (jus) is a permissive power, that is, the 
power of doing whatever is consistent with public utility. That 
persons are endowed with moral qualities distinct in nature from their 
physical qualities complies with Leibniz’s methodological requirement 
that the science of jurisprudence be built upon a wholly a priori 
foundation, exclusive of empirical causes and facts. 

The notion that the moral qualities constitute moral freedom can 
be further substantiated by considering the meaning of potentia. 
Typically, this term is translated as “power,” yet this translation loses 
the sense in which Leibniz conceives of potentia as possibility. In a 
late revision note to §14a, above, Leibniz writes, “Power and necessity, 
that is, to be able and not to be able not.” In other words, potentia 
moralis denotes the possibility of a person to act according to moral 
necessity: ought implies can. Furthermore, as Leibniz explains in a 
much later text, within a discussion on free will, potentia explicitly 
refers to the power, capacity, or possibility of a thing to change.” Thus 


*T borrow this phrase from Adams (ibid., 188), although he uses it in 
reference to final causes, not to moral entities or qualities. 

* Leibniz, Nova Methodus, A.6.1.301.Z.8-9: “Potentia et necessitas, id est 
posse et non posse non.” See also his 1671 Elementa Juris Naturalis, 
A.6.1.465: “Jus est potentia viri boni, qvas Grotius vocat Qvalitates Morales, 
nihil sunt aliud qvam qvalitates viri boni. Justum, Licitum est qvicqvid 
possibile est fieri à viro bono.” 

“In his Essay Concerning Human Understanding, in book 2, chapter 
21, “On Power and Freedom,” Locke offers an explanation for how the mind 
acquires the idea of power. In the Nouveaux Essais, Leibniz responds: “Si la 
puissance repond au Latin potentia, elle est l’opposé à 1’Acte, et le passage de 
la puissance à FActe est le changement. C’est ce qu’Aristote entend par le 
mot de mouvement, quand il dit que C’est l’Acte ou peut estre l’Actuation de 
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a potentia moralis would be the capacity of a person to change from a 
state of moral possibility to moral action. This again implies the 
freedom of a rational substance to deliberate and perform moral 
actions. Relevant to comparison with Hobbes, Leibniz is showing how 
it is possible for a rational substance to be internally motivated by 
moral reasons, as opposed to being motivated by fear of harm or 
death. A person possessing moral qualities is moved to act through the 
recognition of objectively just principles that are accessible to all 
rational beings. Leibniz does not say that right is the power or 
possibility of self-preservation, or that we are moved to perform 
obligations by psychological instincts, pleasure, or the threat of 
external sanctions. 

The next point focuses on the connection between right and 
obligation. Leibniz had said in the above passage (§ 14a) that the real 
quality of an act is “duplex,” although he did not explain what this 
means. By “real quality,” he must mean the intentional, as opposed to 
the accidental, quality of an action. A better indication of what he 
means appears in a much later text: “Right and obligation are not to be 
treated separately. They constitute one relation composed from 
both.”” In other words, they constitute a relation of entailment 
between having a right and having obligations or duties. While “right” 
denotes the permissive power to do what is just (and not to do what is 
unjust), “obligation” denotes the duty to render to each other person 
his right. That is, my right generates the obligation not to violate your 
right, and reciprocally, your right generates an obligation owed to me.” 
In this sense, one’s internal moral power is a moral freedom, in part 
because it entails obligations to all others. For this reason the duplex 
quality of right and obligation may be called the self-limiting freedom 
of a rational substance, since the obliging limitation on freedom (moral 


ce qui est en puissance. On peut donc dire que la puissance en general est la 
possibilité du changement”; A.6.6.169. 

”«Notae in Tabulam Jurisprudentiae,” (1696?), G. W. Leibniz, Textes 
Inédits, ed., Gaston Grua (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1948), 802: 
“Jus et obligatio non sunt separanda in tractando. Constituunt unam 
relationem ex utroque compositam.” 

*In §20 of the Nova Methodus, Leibniz states that the causes of right in 
one person are a kind of loss of right in another, in the form of the obligation 
that the other person has to the first. Conversely, acquiring obligations are 
the causes of recuperation of right, that is, of Liberation. In other words, that 
others have obligations to me implies a kind of freedom for me. 
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necessity) is conceptually entailed by the moral possibility of the - 
person. 

This entailment is better demonstrated in the way Leibniz goes on 
to derive certain material rights from potentia moralis. As he outlines 
in §16, since moral power implies freedom, it follows that the first 
material right is that of freedom over one’s own body, that is, the right 
of self-preservation, called libertas. Consequently, since one’s body 
requires certain things for its preservation, it follows that one has the 
right of possession of things that belong to no one, called faculias. It 
then follows that one has the right of force or coercion, called 
potestas, against violations of rights to one’s body and rightfully 
acquired things.” Now then, due to the entailment relation between 
right and obligation: “Obligation means not to obstruct the liberty, 
faculty, and potestas of another, the obstruction of which is called 
injury.” Injury literally means to un-right another, In sum, based on 
the moral qualities of right and obligation, each person possesses 
certain rights entailing corresponding obligations to every other 
person. 

From this it follows by definition (§14a) that justice means to 
maintain the rights of persons, while injustice means to violate (injure) 
another’s rights. The result of this deduction, rather striking, although 
Leibniz does not make it explicit, is that the content of “public utility” 
derives from the moral qualities of persons. Since injury is unjust (the 
violation of right), and “just” and “unjust” are defined as public utility 
(what is useful or harmful to the public), public utility must consist in 
the maintenance of the rights and obligations of individual persons. 
Thus, objective right. has been determined by the subjective right of 
individuals. Based on their capacity for moral freedom, individuals 
have rights themselves and obligations to all other rights holders. 
Public utility is the condition in which the moral qualities of persons 
are maintained or actualized. 


* Leibniz, Nova Methodus, A.6.1.302.§16: “Jus in corpus meum tanquam 
subjecti dicitur Libertas. Jus in rem dicitur Facultas. ... Jus in personam 
dicitur Potestas.” Note that potentia is distinct from potestas, the latter 
usually denoting the right of physical force or an authorization for legal force; 
although, sometimes Leibniz uses these terms interchangeably. 

* Tbid., A.6.1.302.816: “Obligatio est, ne alterius Libertas, Facultas, 
Potestasque impediatur. Quae impeditio dicitur Injuria.” 
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This point about public utility is further evidenced by the 
establishment of covenant (or convention), which is grounded in the 
possibility of injury. As Leibniz puts it, “injury is the source of 
punishable offenses.”” As established, if I am harmed in the state of 
nature I have the right of coercion, “the right of war” (to use Hobbes’s 
terminology) to defend myself and punish another. However, since 
such unregulated coercion tends to be destructive, individuals must 
contract to allow the state to provide “equitable” compensations to 
injury.” Thus, public utility is best served under a contract, but the 
grounding principle of the contract is the possibility of injury, that is, 
the violation of an individual’s right to self-preservation. 

This point should be noted for its similarity and difference from 
Hobbes: on one hand, both Leibniz and Hobbes recognize the right of 
war in the natural state and the civil state as the proper resolution for 
the dangers inherent to the natural state. On the other hand, for 
Leibniz, obligations are built into the moral nature of rational 
substance and serve as the ground of obligations under the contract; 
while for Hobbes, as we shall see, obligations are possible only when 
one’s right to self-defense is given up. In other words, Leibniz does not 
speak of obligations as deriving from a law, as either a dictate of 
reason, a law of instinct, of a sovereign, or of God. They derive from 
one’s moral-rational capacity, that is, from the moral possibility of a 
rational substance to perform just actions. Thus, a person’s moral 
power is distinguished from his physical power to do whatever he will 
and can. Potentia moralis is a power by which the agent actualizes 
objective moral ends without being coerced “externally” by the State 
or internally by self-preservation. Moral ends are actualized through, 
in part, the agent’s recognition of actions as free and objectively just. 
In sum, Leibniz’s formulations depend on the historical notion of 
subjective right, according to which right is the power of a person to 
do what is just. His distinct contribution is to ground this notion in the 
very nature of a moral-rational substance. 


” Ibid., A.6.1.303.§17: “Injuria igitur fons est delictorum et quasi 
delictorum.” 

* Ibid., §17: “Injuria in statu mere naturali dat laeso jus libertatis, 
facultatis potestatisque omnimodae, seu Jus belli in laedentem societatis 
ruptorem. Sed in rebuspublicis, imo et aequitate duce ita restricta est haec 
licentia, ut laesus aestimatione debeat esse contentus, reservata Reipublicae 
poena si damnum consulto datum est.” 
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Hobbes on right and obligation. One notable feature of Hobbes’s 
well-known opening passages of Chapter 14 of Leviathan. (1651) is 
that Hobbes, like Leibniz, sets out a series of definitions in a quasi- 
demonstrative way. The first two definitions establish a conceptual 
distinction between right Gus naturale) and law (lex naturalis). This 
distinction is important because it clearly shows that for Hobbes right 
includes the concept of Liberty, as it does for Leibniz, but does not 
include any moral restrictions on that liberty, let alone obligations. 

The RIGHT OF NATURE, which Writers commonly call Jus Naturale, 

is the Liberty each man hath, to use his own power, as he will 

himself, for the preservation of his own Nature; that is to say, of his 

own Life; and consequently, of doing any thing, which in his own 

Judgement, and Reason, hee shall conceive to be the aptest means 

thereunto. 


This right to use one’s own power (that is, physical and mental power) 
is not limited to self-preservation, but includes the liberty to do 
whatever one can—since “liberty” is defined as “the absence of 
externall Impediments: which Impediments, may oft take away part of 
a mans power to do what hee would.”” Further down he says that in 
the state of nature “every man has a Right to every thing; even to one 
another’s body.”™ Such a right is not at all given by Leibniz, since one’s 
right entails the obligation not to harm others. Also notable is that 
Hobbes does not speak of any objective sense of “the just.” The right 
of nature is not that which serves public utility, nor that which is 
conducive to man’s natural social instinct (Grotius), nor anything of 
the sort. There is simply no objective sense of right, for Hobbes. Right 
has only a subjective sense as a natural, physical power of the person, 
with no implicit restriction on that right. Hobbes is clear that 
restrictions on jus naturale are imposed only by the law of nature: 


A LAW OF NATURE, (Lex Naturalis,) is a Precept, or generall Rule, 
found out by Reason, by which a man is forbidden to do, that, 


* Hobbes, Leviathan, 14.189. 

” Thid., 14.189. 

*. Ibid., 14.190. Some commentators dispute that for Hobbes right is the 
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Hobbes, Man and Citizen, ed. Bernard Gert (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1991), 19: 
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which is destructive of his life, or taketh away the means of 
preserving the same; and to omit, that, by which he thinketh it may 
be best preserved. For though they that speak of this subject, use 
to confound Jus, and Lex, Right and Law; yet they ought to be 
distinguished; because RIGHT, consisteth in liberty to do, or to 
forbeare; Whereas LAW, determineth, and bindeth to one of them: so 
that Law, and Right, differ as much, as Obligation, and Liberty; 
which in one and the same matter are inconsistent.” 


Notably, Hobbes in fact strictly denies what Leibniz allows, namely 
that right conceptually entails restrictions or obligations to others. For 
Hobbes obligation contradicts the very concept of right; only a law of 
nature imposes restrictions on right. Right is simply a freedom in the 
negative sense, the freedom to act without external restriction. 
Obligation would be a limitation on that right. 

Now, here is where matters get difficult. At exactly what point 
does an obligation arise, for Hobbes; to whom are we obligated; and 
why?” For Leibniz, as we saw, obligations derive from right as an 
immediate conceptual entailment. However, since Hobbes strictly 
separates them, he needs a way to explain how they arise. A natural 
assumption would be that the law of nature imposes obligations, but 
that would be premature. If we understand “obligation” to mean a 
restriction on our relations to others, the law of nature, at least 
initially, does not impose any obligation, but only a practical 
restriction required for self-preservation. As Hobbes goes on to 
explain, jus naturale, being a condition in which everyone has a right 
to everything, is a condition of “Warre of every one against every one,” 
and in such a state no one is secure.” As a consequence of this 
condition, there is “a general rule of Reason” having two “branches”: 
(a) the first fundamental law of nature, “to seek peace, and follow it;” 
and (b) the right of nature: “by all means we can, to defend our 
selves.”” It should be noted that with this two-branch formulation 
Hobbes appears to conflate the distinction between jus and lex he had 
just sought to maintain, since both the law of nature (seek peace) and 


* Ibid., 14.189. 

SA useful discussion of these questions can be found in Michael 
LeBuffe, “Hobbes on the Origin of Obligation,” in British Journal for the 
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the right of nature (to defend oneself by all means necessary) are 
contained within this one “general rule of reason.” Hobbes must mean 
that reason tells us that in order to preserve oneself (a right) it is 
necessary to find the means of peace and take them (the law). 
Alternatively, he means that right is always restricted by this law, this 
dictate of reason, to seek peace.” In any case, this restriction imposes 
no obligation we owe to others, but only clarifies a practical necessity 
for ourselves, given that the state of natural right is dangerous. We 
have to go further to discover when an obligation, properly speaking, 
arises. 

Based on this practical necessity, Hobbes then derives the second 
law of nature, which clearly states the means by which the first law of 
nature may be fulfilled. Since the right of nature Gus naturale) 
generates a state of war, and the first law of nature says “seek peace,” 
the second law of nature (lex naturalis) tells us to give up that very 
right: 

From this Fundamental Law of Nature, by which men are 

commanded to endeavour Peace, is derived this second Law; That a 

man be willing, when others are so too, as farre-forth, as for Peace, 

and defence of himselfe he shall think it necessary, to lay down this 

right to all things; and be contented with so much liberty against 

other men, as he would allow other men against himself. For as 


long as every man holdeth this Right, of doing any thing he liketh; 
so long are all men in the condition of Warre.” 


Hobbes is about to tell us that only when one gives up one’s natural 
right does an obligation, properly speaking, arise. I will come back to 
this point. This passage, however, raises several problems regarding 
the grounds of lex naturalis. Hobbes holds that due to the condition 
of equality, it is not possible to seek peace by overpowering everyone 
else.” Therefore, the only alternative is for everyone to give up one’s 
right to everything. This means, however, that giving up one’s natural 
right turns out to be contingent upon everyone else doing the same. 
Otherwise, if anyone retains his right, everyone remains in danger of 
being harmed, and thus the state of nature would persist. The problem 
with this, as Leibniz could point out, is that if obligations depend on 


* This implies that right is not an absolute liberty to do whatever one 
wants, and so Gert may be correct. 
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lex naturalis, then obligations would be contingent upon the will of 
others to perform them. Therefore it is not possible to be obliged 
solely by virtue of one’s own will; and if one is not obliged by virtue of 
one’s own will, then one is not obliged freely. For Leibniz I have an 
obligation not to harm others unjustly, whether or not they harm me 
unjustly. This obligation holds, not because others are obliged not to 
harm me (although they are), but because I recognize the same right in 
others that I have in myself, namely, not to be harmed unjustly. Thus, 
to be obligated freely, I must already have a conception of unjust harm 
by virtue of which I act rightly. Hobbes has no such conception, since 
such a conception arises (as will be seen) only in the act of giving up 
my right. For Hobbes, I lay down my right to everything, not because 
it is just, but only if it is safe for me to do so, which means only if 
everyone else does so as well. While this is certainly a prudent plan of 
action, it shows that for Hobbes the ground of lex naturalis, the 
natural law, and the obligations it subtends is ultimately self-interest. 
Another problem in the above passage is that Hobbes appears to 
conceive of the laws of nature as “commands,” suggesting that they 
have an obligatory force of some kind, beyond that of prudential 
means for seeking peace. Indeed, in a passage concluding Chapter 15 
(“Of Other Laws of Nature”), Hobbes clarifies the difference between a 
mere dictate of prudential reason and a law properly speaking. 
These dictates of Reason, men use to call by the name of Lawes; but 
improperly: for they are but Conclusions, or Theoremes concerning 
what conduceth to the conservation and defence of themselves; 
wheras Law, properly is the word of him, that by right- hath 
command over others. But yet if we consider the same Theoremes, 


as delivered in the word of God, that by, right commandeth all 
things; then are they properly called Lawes. 


That is to say that the laws of nature are properly speaking laws, only 
because God’s right (power, jus) over everything provides the force 
sufficient to make them binding or obligatory. However, as some 
commentators have noted, it is not altogether clear what Hobbes is 
really committed to in this passage. As LeBuffe writes: “This is an 
obscure claim, both for its hypothetical character (well, do we 
consider them as delivered in the word of God?) and also because it 
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makes God the author of words rather than of nature.”” But if Hobbes 
is in fact claiming that the lex naturalis is grounded in God’s right, 
then once again obligations are not freely imposed. Hobbes is a 
voluntarist. On the other hand, if he maintains that the lex naturalis 
merely provides “conclusions” about what is conducive to peace, then 
it and any obligations following from it would be grounded in self- 
preservation. Either way, since God’s law is also the law of self- 
preservation, the ground of lex naturalis lies in the motive of self- 
preservation. 

To return to Chapter 14, Hobbes is quite clear that obligations 
properly speaking arise in the act of renouncing or transferring one’s 
right to everything, as the second law of nature tells us to do. 

[T]hen is he said to be OBLIGED, or BOUND not to hinder those, to 

whom such Right is granted, or abandoned, from the benefit of it: 

and that he Ought, and it is his DUTY, not to make voyd that 

voluntary act of his own: and that such hindrance is INJUSTICE, and 


INJURY, as being Sine Jure; the Right being before renounced, or 
transferred.’ 


This is a rather striking passage. Suddenly, all of those normative 
concepts, such as obligation, duty, justice, and injury—that Leibniz 
had derived from subjective and objective right, prior to any 
contractual agreement—arise for Hobbes only in the contractual act of 
renouncing one’s right in the state of nature. In other words, 
obligations to others arise for the first time, exactly when one 
renounces one’s right to harm others. More precisely, the obligation is 
given by the third law of nature, that “men performe their Covenants 
made.”” While Leibniz holds that injury occurs when your rights to 
your body, property, and coercion are violated, Hobbes holds that 
injury occurs only when one has renounced the very right one has just 
agreed to renounce. 

What, however, is the ground of this obligation to keep one’s 
covenants? It would be natural to suppose it is self-interest. However, 
what Hobbes says next (and, what some commentators have said) 


” LeBuffe, Hobbes, 17. LeBuffe goes on to note that this passage 
provides “some evidence” for Warrender’s claim that Hobbes is an externalist 
about obligation, rather than an internalist. See Howard Warrender, The 
Political Philosophy of Hobbes (London: Clarendon Press, 1957). 

“ Hobbes, Leviathan, 14.191. 
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suggests otherwise. It appears that this obligation to keep one’s 
covenants is grounded in the nature of reason itself, in the nature of 
rational deliberation, such that one is obliged, on penalty of rational 
absurdity, to be consistent in one’s volitions. 
So that injury, or injustice, in the controversies of the world, is 
somewhat like to that, which in the disputations of Scholers is 
called Absurdity. For as it is there called an Absurdity, to 
contradict what one maintained in the beginning: so in the world, it 


is called Injustice, and Injury, voluntarily to undo that, which from 
the beginning he had voluntarily done.” 


Thus an analogy holds between disputational absurdity and injustice. 
Just as in disputation a contradiction is an absurdity of thought, so in 
practical reason, an injustice is an absurdity in willing. An absurd will 
is one that wills to violate the very obligation that one has willed to put 
oneself under. Hobbes seems to be suggesting that the ground of the 
obligation to keep one’s covenants is not self-preservation, but rather 
the consistency of the practical will. 

I am not convinced that this is what Hobbes really means; but one 
commentator, Michael LeBuffe, thinks that Hobbes gets something 
right here. 

As theoretical reason dictates that self-contradiction is always 

absurd, so practical reason, for Hobbes, dictates that two opposing 

wills sufficient for action at a single time is always injustice. This 
account of obligation in Leviathan holds, alike, for particular 


obligations, such as covenants, which bind one or more particular 
agents and for the universal laws of nature. 


On this account, however, it is not clear how self-contradictions result 
in injustice, nor how they are supposed to obligate one not to commit 
injustice. Nevertheless, LeBuffe claims that commentators have not 
paid sufficient attention to Hobbes’s account of the role of 
deliberation. In order for an act to be voluntary, an agent must not 
merely desire to perform the act; he must also will it, but to will 
something means to have deliberated over it, and deliberation 
naturally involves reason. The upshot is that rational deliberation 
provides the sufficient normative and motive force of an obligation: 


® Tbid., 14.191 
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Reason produces a kind of demand on the reasoning agent which 
pushes her to perform the action she wills. This force is distinct 
from the influence of desire (since desire can push an agent to 
perform actions other than the actions she wills, as when she 
violates covenant), and it is defeasible by desire. But it is 
nevertheless potent, and it is precisely coextensive with obligation. 
The conviction arising from the process of practical reasoning 
supplies the normative force peculiar to morality in Hobbes.’ 


LeBuffe is claiming that for Hobbes the motive force of reason 
provides the obligatory or binding ground of morality. One is obliged 
to keep one’s covenants, then, because the conviction that arises in 
practical reasoning is that breaking them contradicts one’s own will, 
and such conviction is sufficient for action (or refraining from action). 
The reasoning agent typically considers a number of factors, including 
prudential desires, as part of the deliberative/willing process (Hobbes 
in fact defines the will as “the last appetite in deliberation””); but the 
rationality of one’s actions is ultimately decisive for an agent. If the 
agent deliberates sufficiently such as to discover his action would not 
be rational, then he refrains from taking it. Since it would not be 
rational to break one’s covenants (absurd, as Hobbes says), one is 
obliged not to break them. In this way LeBuffe claims that his account 
closes a gap in Watkins’s account (which is based on self-interest) and 
in Gauthier’s account, which is that obligations arise precisely in the 
act of renouncing one’s right.” Rather, for Hobbes, the sufficient 
normative force of obligation lies ultimately in the rationality of one’s 
practical deliberations. 

While I think LeBuffe’s claim about the role that reason can play 
in moral deliberation is correct—that is, that reason is sufficiently 
motivational and normative (indeed, I think his view is supported by 
Leibniz’s), I do not think that it is Hobbes’s view. One should consider, 
as I think Hobbes clearly does, why we ought not be absurd in our 
willing, and thus, why, ultimately, we are obliged to keep our 
agreements—and the answer seems rather clear: since undoing an 
agreement just made is equivalent to not making an agreement at all, 
and since self-preservation tells us to keep agreements, then the 
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reason we should not be absurd in our willing is self-preservation. In 
other words, the analogy that Hobbes has in mind is this: one should 
not contradict oneself in disputation because contradictions do not say 
anything. Similarly, one should not contradict oneself in practical 
action, because one is not really saying or doing anything. To make a 
promise or agreement and then to break it amounts to having never 
made it in the first place—which is not simply absurd, but does not 
accomplish what you need. It may be true, as LeBuffe claims above, 
that for Hobbes “reason is potent.” It is not, however, “coextensive 
with obligation.” The potency of reason lies primarily in its efficacy 
for self-preservation. Reason tells us to keep agreements, not because 
our will would be absurd, or because an injustice will be committed 
against others, but because it is conducive to peace. 

This last point becomes even more convincing in consideration of 
what Hobbes goes on to say, shortly after the passage above: 
renouncing or transferring one’s right is performed by means of signs 
(words and actions)—also called “bonds.” Such bonds, however, 
“have their strength, not from their own nature (for nothing is more 
easily broken than a mans word) but from Feare of some evill 
consequence upon the rupture.”” Moreover, he states that the object 
of voluntary acts (such as renouncing one’s right) is “some good to 
Himself.” In other words, 

the motive, and end for which this renouncing, and transferring of 

Right is introduced, is nothing else but the security of a mans 


person, in his life, and in the means of so preserving life, as not to 
be weary of it. 


Hobbes concludes the thought by noting that if someone “despoils” 
himself by means of signs, we should take him to be “ignorant of how 
such words and actions were to be interpreted.”” Presumably, then, if 
one contradicts oneself in making agreements, we are to take that 
person to be misunderstanding what he is really saying. All this seems 
to me sufficient to show that for Hobbes, while rational deliberation is 
certainly part of willing, the proper ground of obligation is nothing 
other than the motive of self-preservation. 


“ Hobbes, Leviathan, 14.192. 
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The last point I wish to make recalls an earlier one; namely, that 
some obligations may be externally imposed, for Hobbes. As we saw, 
renouncing one’s right is possible, only if everyone else agrees to do 
the same. Notoriously, however, contractors do not always willingly 
maintain their agreements. Since (apparently) reason is insufficient to 
motivate compliance, agreements can be maintained only if “there be a 
common power set over them both [both parties to the contract], with 
right and force sufficient to compel performance [of the contract].”” 
Thus if one is not sufficiently motivated by rational self-interest to 
maintain one’s agreements, one may be forced to do so. This is a 
significant point for two reasons: (1) It indicates that obligations must 
be externally imposed, rather than generated by the moral capacity of 
the agent, and (2) unlike Leibniz’s a priori notions of objective right 
(just, justice, and public utility), these notions make sense for Hobbes 
only in the presence of a coercive power. 

Therefore before the names of Just, and Unjust can have place, 

there must be some coercive power, to compel men equally to the 

performance of their Covenants, by the terrour of some 


punishment, greater than the benefit they expect by the breach of 
their Covenant. 


This holds for property possession, as well, since the possession is 
possible only where a civil power is sufficient to keep covenants.” In 
contrast, for Leibniz the very concept of right, which includes the right 
to one’s own body, entails the obligation not to injure another person. 
You do not have the moral right to whatever you will in the state of 
nature, but you do have the right of self-defense, in case of violation to 
your body or property. More importantly, persons retain these rights 
whether or not a sovereign exists to protect them. They cannot be 
given up or taken away because they are inherent to one’s nature as a 
moral-rational substance. One’s right is not grounded in self-interest, 


^ Ibid., 14.196: “For he that performeth first, has no asurance the other 
will performe after; because the bonds of words are too weak to bridle mens 
ambition, avarice, anger, and other Passions, without the feare of some 
coercive Power. ... But in a civill estate, where there is a Power set up to 
constrain those that would otherwise violate their faith, that feare is no more 
reasonable; and for that cause, he which by the Covenant is to perform first, is 
obliged to do so.” 
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but in one’s capacity for acting in a manner consistent with the innate 
right of all rational beings. 


IV 


To conclude, Leibniz’s and Hobbes’s accounts of the grounds of 
right and obligation can be summarized this way: For Leibniz, 
subjective right consists of a person’s capacity to recognize and act 
upon an objectively just order of rights and obligations, independently 
of self-interested motives and independently of the force of external 
coercion. Subjective right may be called the self-limiting power of an 
agent to act in a manner consistent with the right of others. For 
Hobbes, subjective right is the unrestricted freedom to act as one can, 
aright restricted by the practical necessity to avoid an intolerable state 
of nature. For Leibniz, obligations are grounded in one’s moral 
capacity. One ought not to harm others because one is a rational being 
among others -who hold the same rights and obligations, For Hobbes, 
obligations are grounded in self-preservation and maintained by 
external coercion. For Leibniz, right is the possibility of doing what is 
just, maintaining the rights and obligations of others; while for Hobbes, 
right is a problem for doing what is just—a problem for self-interested 
agents that requires an external solution. Obligations are not 
grounded in one’s relationship to others as rational agents, but rather 
in one’s best interest in relation to potentially antagonistic others. 

It is often argued that Hobbes’s account is more realistic: agents 
are typically and powerfully motivated by rational self-interest, and 
“having a right” is a useless notion, lacking the motive force sufficient 
for action. This may be true, but it is arguably beside the point, since 
we can still be under an obligation, even when we lack the motivation 
to undertake it. Hobbes seems not to notice some important 
requirements of the concept of obligation that Leibniz understands 
rather well: It makes little sense to say that one is bownd to do that 
which one is already inclined to do, that is, to preserve oneself. To be 
sure, one has a duty to preserve oneself; however, the duty is not 
grounded in the inclination to preserve oneself, but rather in the 
rational capacities of persons. Furthermore, on Hobbes’s account it 
seems possible for obligations to come and go according to inclination, 
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making it insensible to say that one is really bound by anything, except 
the strongest one, self-preservation. On the contrary, it must be 
possible’ for an obligation to oppose one’s inclinations, and 
furthermore, for one to be able to resist inclinations oneself. If the 
resistance must come from an external source (fear of death and 
punishment), then obligation is not really a matter of free rational 
deliberation and self-rule (autonomy). Leibniz, on the other hand, 
claims that obligations are built into the very moral capacity of rational 
beings. Such a capacity can provide the kind of resistance to 
inclination required to make obligation a necessity independent of self- 
interest—a moral necessity, as Leibniz calls it—which is nevertheless 
freely willed. What is interesting is that moral necessity is grounded in 
the agent’s own right, that is, in his moral possibility. While no doubt 
agents are typically more powerfully motivated by rational self- 
interest, it is rather the mark of moral strength (virtue) to be motivated 
by the force of right. 
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FALLACIES REGARDING FREE WILL 
NICHOLAS RESCHER 


I, IS NOT MY OBJECT HERE to argue that we humans do actually have 
free will. I merely want to show the fallaciousness of various 
arguments to the effect that we do not. 

Nor do I propose here to plumb into the analytic depths by 
spelling out in full detail just what it is that claims to free will involve. 
All that matters for my present purposes is that such freedom calls for 
an agent’s being in control of what he does in ways that are at odds 
with the prospect that his thoughts and intentions could be bypassed 
in an adequate explanation of events. 


The first fallacy to be considered relates to an objection that 
Daniel Dennett has formulated as follows: 


If determinism is true, then our every deed and decision is the 
inexorable outcome, it seems, of the sum of physical forces acting 
at the moment; which in turn is the inexorable outcome of the 
forces acting an instant before, and so on to the beginning of time. 
Thus, if determinism is true, then our acts are the consequences of 
the laws of nature and events in the remote past. But it is not up to 
us what went on before we were born, and neither is it up to us 
what the laws of nature are. Therefore the consequences of these 
things (including our present acts) are not up to us. 


It is exactly in this italicized transit from “and so on” to “the beginning 
of time” that constitutes what I shall call the Zenonic Fallacy. And 
fallacy it is because it overlooks the prospect of backwards 
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convergence, drawing ever closer to a fixed prior terminus, but never 
passing it.” 

The failing at issue here is substantially that of Zeno’s notorious 
paradox of Achilles and the Tortoise. Both alike involve a fallacy in 
overlooking the circumstance that, thanks to convergence, an infinity 
of steps can be taken in a finite distance provided merely that the steps 
get ongoingly shorter. Once it is granted that, even if a cause must 
precede its effect, nevertheless there is no specificative timespan, 
however small, by which it need do so, the causal regression argument 
against free will loses all of its traction. 

With Zeno, Achilles never catches the tortoise because his 
progress must go on and on before the endpoint is reached. In the 
present reasoning, explanation will never reach an initiating choice- 
point because the regress goes on and on. However, in both cases 
alike the idea of a convergence that terminates the infinite process at 
issue after a finite timespan is simply ignored. 

Such a perspective leaves the Principle of Causality wholly 
compatible with freedom because all those causal consequences of the 
act remain causally explicable. 


II 


A second fallacy runs as follows: 


If all events are explicable in the order of natural causality, then so 
are all of those supposedly free decisions of agents. This means 
that the Law of Causality leaves no room for agent causality and 
thus no room for free will.” 


To avoid this fallacy we must draw some rather subtle distinctions, , 
and involve ourselves in a bit of process metaphysics to boot. 

The first and most crucial distinction here is that between two 
sorts of occurrences, mere events and eventuations. Events are 
occurrences that form part of nature processuality. They are 


? To illustrate backward convergence, think of retreating to point 1 from 
point 2, and consider doing so by successive halfway steps, first to the 
midpoint between 1 and 2, then to the midpoint from there to 2, and so on 
With each step one draws closer to point 2, but will never succeed in reaching 
it. ; 

? The formulation of this fallacy and of subsequent ones are my own. 
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happenings on the world’s spatio-temporal stage. So they transpire 
over time: they have a finite lifespan and their time of existence always 
occupies a two-sidedly open interval of time. 

Eventuations, by contrast, are not parts of nature’s processuality 
but terminating points within it. They are temporally punctiform and 
lack duration. They mark the beginnings and endings of events. 

Now all human acts (all actions and activities) are event-like. 
They occupy time, but the junctures of resolution that mark the 
completion of a process or choice of decision are not events. Such 
completions are not actually processual doings, but rather are mere 
junctures of passage—transitions that mark the beginnings and 
endings of events. Looking for something is an activity, but actually 
finding it is not. (There is no present continuous here. One can be 
engaged in looking, but not in finding.) Listening to someone is an 
activity, but hearing what they say is not. Activities are events, 
terminations and completions are not. The running of a race is an 
‘ event (as are its various parts, such as running the first half of the 
race). However, finishing the race is an eventuation. Such 
eventuations are endings or culminations. One can ask “How long did 
he take to run the race?” but not “How long did he take to start the 
race?” And even as the race ends when it is won (or lost), so the task 
ends exactly at the moment when it is completed (or abandoned). 
Finishing is thus an eventuation, and accordingly the finishing-point of 
a race, instead of being the last instant of the race, is the first instant at 
which the race is no longer in progress. And just this is the case with 
the decisions and choices that terminate a course of deliberations. 

Eventuations, so understood, are not parts of nature’s processual 
flow, since parts of processes are always processes themselves. 
Rather, eventuations—their beginnings and endings—belong to the 
machinery of conceptualization that minds impose on nature: 
instrumentalities of descriptive convenience that do not correspond to 
anything enjoying independent existence in the real world. Like the 
North Pole or the Equator they are not real items existing physically in 
nature, but rather thought instrumentalities projected into reality by 
minds proceeding in the interests of description and examination. 

Deliberations, so regarded, are seen as events—as processes that 
occur over open-ended intervals of time and culminate in decisions as 
eventuations. Here the situation is as per Display 1: 
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Display 1 
TIMING ISSUES 
decision- starting time of a 
subsequent event point of decision 


time > t, . \ J t,+A 


room for further 
event-explaining events 


NOTE: There is no next point after a given point and the starting 
point of a subsequent open interval. 


As this display shows, there will always be an interval of time between 
a decision and any subsequent action—an interval able to 
accommodate intervening events to serve as causal explainers of that 
decision-consequent action. Since there is no such thing as a next time 
subsequent to a point of decision, there will always be room for 
squeezing in further events before any particular decision-subsequent 
event. The prospect of determination by events is thus ever-present. 
Analogously, there is no first decision-succeeding event that excludes 
the prospect of an occurrence-explaining prior event. And just this is 
critical for the present positions regarding the causal explainability of 
actions. Freedom of decision accordingly does not impede causal 
explicability. However, what one has in the wake of a free decision is 
a phenomenon that might be characterized as causal compression. 
Every event that ensues from that decision can be accounted for 
causally—but only with reference to occurrences during the 
immediately preceding but decision-subsequent time span, the 
duration of which converges to zero as the point of decision is 
approached. 

In sum: once we duly distinguish events from eventuations we can 
regard all action (as events) to be causally explicable in terms of what 
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precedes. Free will becomes reconciled to the causal explicability of 
actions. 

A free decision inaugurates a series of events each of which is 
fully explicable and determinate on the order of natural causality. But 
this is something that is true of all those decision subeedvent events, 
and does not hold for that free decision itself. 


W 


A third fallacy runs as follows: 


Since predetermination is incompatible with free will, so is the 
determination of a decision’s outcome by the agent’s own decision- 
engendering deliberations. 


This objection overlooks an important distinction, namely that 
between predetermination and what might be called precedence 
determination. The former calls for predictability as of some 
antecedent time; the latter involves no such thing. This crucial 
difference is illustrated in Display 2. 


Display 2 
TIMING AND DETERMINATION 


Some t <t point of decision 


time t t 


With predetermination what happens at t, is determined, that is, law- 
deducible, from that which happens at some earlier time t. Already at 
this earlier time the decision becomes settled: a foregone conclusion 
that is reached in advance of the fact. Some earlier state of affairs 
renders what occurs at the time causally inevitable. With precedence 
determination, by contrast, what happens at t, is also determined by 
what goes before—but only by everything that happens from some 
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earlier time ¢ up to but not including ¢,.* Both are modes of 
determination by earlier history, but unlike the former, the latter 
requires an infinite amount of input-information which is of course 
never available. What we thus have in this latter case is a mode of 
antecedence determination that does not give rise to predictability and 
is in fact incompatible with it. 

Just exactly such precedence determination can and should be 
contemplated in relation to free decisions and choices: a 
determination by the concluding phase of the course of the agent’s 
deliberation that issues in the decision or choice at issue. 

Predetermination means that the outcome becomes a foregone 
conclusion at some antecedent time. The events that constitute a 
course of deliberation antecedent to a decision or choice so function 
as to determine the outcome, but it is only the end-game, the final, 
concluding phase that is decisive. The entire matter becomes settled 
in advance of the fact. This is indeed incompatible with free will 
because it deprives the agent of the power to change his mind. There 
is some time in advance of the point of decision when the whole 
matter becomes settled. 

Precedence determination, by contrast, means that the final phase 
of the deliberation is decisive. Only the entire course of the agent’s 
thinking from some earlier point up to but not including the point of 
decision suffices to settle the issue. The outcome is never settled in 
advance; it isn’t over “until the fat lady sings.” And it should be clear 
that this sort of antecedent determination geared to the unfolding 
course of deliberation in its final phase is nowise at odds with freedom 
of the will. 

The situation of a free choice among alternatives is thus 
associated with the following sort of picture regarding the situation at 
issue. Consider, by way of example, a course of deliberation for 
deciding among three alternatives A, B, and C with the decision 
ultimately arrived at in favor of A at time t,, the “point of decision”. At 
every time ¢ before t, there are three possible outcomes A, B, and C, 
the probabilities of which (at any given time prior to t) make up a 
band of width 1 overall, as per Display 3. 


“Note that while predetermination entails precedence-determination, the 
converse is not the case: precedence determination does not entail 
predetermination. 
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Display 3 
DELIBERATING AND PROBABILITY: AN EXAMPLE 


t 


0 


Probability of A | 

Probability ! 

band of Probability of B 

width 1 3 
Probability of C ites 

time > P 


Throughout the course of deliberation these probabilities may 
wobble across the probability band but in the end they must converge 
in a way which at t,, gives the whole probability to one outcome alone. 
But at any time prior to ¢, there is a nonzero probability that any of the 
three outcomes will result—at no anterior time is the outcome a 
foregone conclusion. The endgame is never definitively settled before 
the end is reached: only at the very end (at ¢,) is there a probability 
collapse into 1 and 0’s. Until the issue is fully decided there is a 
nonzero probability of the agent’s making a choice different from the 
one that ultimately eventuated. As the point of decision is reached it 
becomes more and more likely how the issue will resolve itself. But 
there are no guarantees. At no time before that point of decision is 
there a point of no return where the resolution becomes a foregone 
conclusion. a 

So once again a distinction comes upon the scene to save the day. 
The objection in view is fallacious because it overlooks the crucial 
distinction between the two very different modes of “determination by 
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what precedes” represented respectively by predetermination and 


` precedence-determination of the sort just described. 

One other point is important here. The first question to ask of any 
mode of determinism is determination by what? By matters outside 
the agent’s range of motivation is one thing, but by the agent’s own 
deliberations—by the manifold of inclination that encompasses his 
wants, wishes, aims, and choices—is something else again. 
Determination of decision outcomes by the agent’s thoughts is surely a 
requisite of free will rather than an obstacle to it. 


IV 


And this brings us to a fourth fallacy which runs as follows: 


An act can be free only if its productive source is located in the 
thoughts and deliberations of the agent. But this is never the case 
because the tight linkage of mind-activity to brain-activity means 
that the thoughts and deliberations of the agent’s mind are always 
rooted in and explicable through the processes at work in the 
agent’s brain. 


To see what is amiss here consider the classic freshman physics 
experiment of a gas-containing cylindrical chamber closed off by a 
piston at one end. The temperature inside the chamber is lock-step 
coordinate to the distance of the piston-wall from.the fixed wall. 
When the piston moves the temperature changes correspondingly, and 
conversely when temperature-changes are induced the piston moves 
correspondingly. But this condition of functional lock-step correlation 
leaves the issue of iniative wholly open: one may either be changing 
the temperature by moving the piston, or moving the piston by 


changing the temperature. Thus lock-step coordination as such does' 


not settle the question of the direction of determination of which of 
those coordinated variables is free and which is dependent. The fact 
that two parameters are lock-step coordinated does not settle—or 
even address—the issue of processual initiative. 

For the sake of illustration consider two small boys on a teeter- 
totter or, alternatively, a pulley wheel with weights suspended on 
either side. Here the up-or-down motion of the one side is inseparably 
tied to the corresponding motion of the other. This illustrates the 
larger point: however tight and rigid the functional coordination 
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between two operative agencies may be, the issue of initiative and 
change-inauguration is something that yet remains entirely open and 
unaddressed. Mark Twain’s tendentious question “When the body is 
drunk, does the mind stay sober?” is perfectly appropriate, but then 
the inverse question “When the mind panics does the body remain 
calm?” is no less telling. 

All of those myriad illustrations of a condition between thought 
and brain activity are simply immaterial to the issue of who is in 
charge. For what is involved cannot settle the question of whether 
mind responds passively to brain-states changes or whether it actively 
uses the brain to its own ends. 

For the determinist, to be sure, agents are productively inert. 
What they do is always the product of what happens to them: they 
simply provide the stage on which the causality of nature performs its 
drama. The voluntarist, by contrast, sees intelligent agents as 
productively active participants in the drama of the world’s physical 
processuality. The reality of it is that mind-brain correlation cannot 
effectively be used against him. It is simply fallacious to think that the 
intimate linkage between brain activity and thought puts the brain in 
charge of the mind. 

Yet, if mind as well as matter can seize the initiative with respect 
to human action so that we can act in the mode of agent causality, 
while nevertheless all human actions can be explained on the side of 
natural causality, then we confront Kant’s paradox of reconciling the 
two modes of causality.’ 

On such an approach, the brain/mind is seen as an emergently 
evolved dual-aspect organization whose two interlinked domains 
permit the impetus to change, lying sometimes on the one side and 
sometimes on the other. For the direction of determination so far 
remains open. Given these interlocked variables, the question of the 
dependent vs. independent status is wholly open and the question of 
initiative unresolved. The fact that mind and brain sail in the same 
boat, is no reason why mind cannot occasionally seize the tiller. What 
is at issue is a partnership of coordination not a state of inflexible 
master-servant subordination. In particular situations, the initiative 
can lie on one side or the other, all depending. 


ë See Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. N.K. Smith (New 
York: St. Marks Press, 1929), A803/B831. 
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But all depending on what? How does it get decided where the 
initiative lies? Well, think again of the pulley situation. When the 
weight rises, is this because someone is pushing up on it or because a 
bird has alighted on the wheel? The system itself taken in isolation 
will not answer this for you, but the wider context—the overall 
causality synoptic and dynamic context—will decide where the 
initiative lies. It is all a matter of where the activity starts and what 
stands at the end of the causal line. The free will situation is much the 
same. When I read, the mind responds to the body; when I write, the 
body responds to the mind. 


V 


Consider the following objection: 


If the acts of an agent are anywise determined—if they are 
somehow, that is, anywise necessitated—then they cannot possibly 


qualify as free. 


Both Aristotle and the Stoics sought to reconcile the volitional 
freedom they deemed requisite for morality with the determinism they 
saw operative in the circumstance that character dictates decisions. 
To accomplish this without adopting the Platonic myth of character 
selection, they maintained that what would impede freedom is not 
determination as such but only exogenous determination rooted in 
factors outside the agent’s self-produced motivations. The crux of 
freedom, so viewed, is not indetermination but auto-determination— 
determination effected by the agent’s agency itself—sua sponite as the 
medievals put it. 

On such a compatibilist view, the crux of the matter is not 
whether or not there is determinism; it is conceded that there indeed ` 
is, albeit of the agent-internal variety. The crux is whether there is an 
agent external determinism, a determinism where all reference to the 
agent and his motivations can be out of consideration in matters of 
explanation. The crux of freedom does not lie in the “that” of 
determination, but in its “how,” its procedural mechanisms. For as 
long as those deliberative factors play a role the basis for freedom is 
secured. 
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Thus, we have to distinguish between endogenous (agent-internal) 
and exogenous (agent-external) determination. Clearly if a 
determination is effected without reference to the agent by forces and 
factors above and beyond his control by thought, then we can hardly 
characterize that agent as free. But if those determinative factors are 
agent-internal, if they are a matter of the agent’s own plans and 
projects, his own wishes, desires, and purposes, then the deliberation 
of the values of decisions and choices nowise stands in the way of the 
agent’s freedom. Quite on the contrary, a choice or decision that was 
not the natural and inevitable outcome of the agent’s motivations 
could hardly qualify as a free decision of his. 

And so freedom of the will is nowise at odds with the Principle of 
Causality as long as the locus of causal determination is found in the 
thought process of the agent, that is, as long as causal determination is 
canalized through the mediation of the choices and decisions emergent 
from his deliberations. There is consequently no opposition between 
freedom and causal determination as long as that determination is 
effected by what transpires within the endogenous principle of the 
agent’s activity and the matter is one of agent-causality.” 

In sum, to set free will at odds with determinacy is fundamentally 
fallacious because to do so is to ride roughshod over the crucial 
distinction—that between the agent-external causality of impersonal 
events and the agent-internal causality of deliberative thought. 


VI 


Yet another fallacy inheres in the following reasoning: 


Free will is mysterious and supra-natural. For it requires a 
suspension of disbelief regarding the standard view of natural 
occurrence subject to the Principle of Causality. 


Along these lines one recent writer complains: 


Agent causation is a frankly mysterious doctrine, positing 
something unparalleled by anything we discover in the causal 


°“A proper Principle of Causality nowise impedes free will” (Das wahre 
Causalprincip steht . . . der Freiheit nicht im Wege); Hermann Lotze, 
Microcosmus: An Essay Concerning Man and His Relation to the World 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1885), 16. 
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processes of chemical reactionism, nuclear fission and fusion, 
magnetic attraction, hurricanes, volcanoes, or such biological 
processes as metabolism, growth, immune reactions, and 
photosynthesis. Is there such a thing? When libertarians insist that 
there must be, they [build upon sand].” 


But this sort of complaint is deeply problematic. 

Free will, properly regarded, hinges on the capacity of the mind to 
seize the initiative in effecting changes in the developmental course of 
mind-brain coordinated occurrence. Need this, or should it be seen as 
something mysterious and supra-natural? 

With the development of minds upon the world stage in the course 
of evolution, various capacities and capabilities come upon the scene 
emergently, adding new sorts of operations to the repertoire of 
mammalian operations—remembering past occurrences, for example, 
or imagining future ones. One of these developmental innovations is 
the capacity of the mind to take the initiative in effecting change in the 
setting of mind from coordinate developments. 

Now the explanatory rationale for this innovation is substantially 
the same as that for any other sort of evolution-emergent capability, 
namely that it contributes profitability to the business of natural 
selection. There is nothing mysterious or supra-natural about it. 

Thus, this present fallacy rests on a failure of imagination. It is 
predicated on an inability to realize that with the evolution of 
intelligent agents there arises the prospect of intelligence-guided 
agency determined through the deliberations of these intelligent 
agents. ; 


Vit 


Down the corridors of time have echoed the words of Spinoza: 


Men believe that they are free, precisely because they are conscious 
of their volitions and decision, and think not in the slightest about 
the causes that dispose them to those appetites and volitions, since 
they are unknown to them. 


And here Spinoza was echoed by Charles Darwin when soon after the 
voyage of the Beagle, he wrote: 


' Dennett, Freedom Evolves, 120. 
ê Spinoza, Ethics, Book 1, Appendix. 
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The general delusion about free will is obvious because man has the 
power of action but he can seldom analyze his motives (originally 
mostly instinctive, and therefore now [requiring] great effort of 
reason to discover them.) 


Aparen Darwin thought (with Spinoza and perhaps Freud) that 
action is only genuinely free when it is activated entirely by recognized 
and rationally evaluated and approved motives, but this simply 
confounds free with rational agency. As long as the agent acts on his 
own motives—without external duress or manipulation—his action is 
free in the standard (rather than rationalistically reconfigured) sense 
of the term. Motivation as such does not impede freedom—be it 
rationally grounded or not. Our motives, however inappropriate and 
ill-advised they may be and however little understood in terms of their 
psychogenesis, nevertheless do not constrain our will externally from 
without our self, but are the very core of its expression. 

A will that is responsive to an agent’s motivation is thereby free 
and it matters not how compelling that motive may be in relation to 
the resolution at issue.” After all, a person’s nature is manifested in 
his decisions and finds its overt expression realized in them. His 
decisions are nothing but the overt manifestation of his inner 
motivational nature. It is through his decisions and consequent 
actions that a person displays himself as what he actually is. 

Consider this situation. I ask someone to pick a number from 1 to 
6. He selects 6. I suspected as much: his past behavior indicates that 
he has a preference for larger numbers over smaller and for evens over 
odds. So his choice was not entirely random. Does that make it 
unfree? Not at all! It was nowise forced or constrained. Those 
number preferences of his were not external pressures that restricted 
his freedom: on the contrary they paved that way to self-expression. It 
would be folly to see freedom as antithetical to motivation. Quite to 
the contrary! Volitional freedom just exactly is freedom to indulge 
one’s motivations. 


* Charles Darwin, Charles Darwin’s Notebooks, 1836-1844: Geology, 
Transmutation of Species, Metaphysical Enquiries, ed. Paul H. Barrett, 
Peter Jack Gautrey, Sandra Herbert, David Kohn, and Sydney Smith (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1987), 187. 

" Lotze, Microcosmus, 287. 
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To “free” the will from obeisance to the agent’s aims and motives, 
needs and wants, desires and goals, likes and values, personality and 
disposition is not to liberate it, but to make it into something that is 
not just useless but even counterproductive. What rational agent 
would want to be harnessed to the decision-effecting instrumentality 
that left his motivations by the wayside? A will detached from the 
agent’s motives would surely not qualify as his! It is a rogue will, not a 
personal one. 


VII 


Our final piece of fallacious thinking is noted in the objection: 


The very idea of free will is antithetical to science. Free will is 
something occult that cannot possibly be naturalized. 


It is—or should be—hard to work up much sympathy to this objection. 
For if free will exists—if Homo sapiens can indeed make free choices 
and decisions—then this of course has to be part of the natural order 
of things. So if we indeed are free then this has to be so for roughly 
the same reason that we are intelligent—that is, because evolution 
works things out that way. 

What lies at the heart and core of free will is up-to-the-last- 
moment thought control by a rational agent of his deliberation- 
produced choices and decisions in the light of his ongoingly updated 
information and evaluation. To see that such a capacity is of 
advantage in matters of survival is not a matter of rocket-science. 

The objection at issue is thus fallacious in that it rests in the 
inappropriate presupposition that free will has to be something super- 
or preternatural. If there is free will, it is an aspect of how materially 
evolved beings operate on nature’s stage. 


IX 


We have now examined some eight fallacious arguments against 
freedom of the will, and the list could easily be continued. But the 
overall lesson should already be clear. In each case the misconception 
at issue can be overcome by drawing appropriate distinctions, the 
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heeding of which makes for a more viable construal of how freedom of 
the will—if such there is—should be taken to work. So at each stage 
there is some further clarification of what free will involves. There 
gradually emerges from the fog an increasingly clear view that what is 
at issue here is the capacity of intelligent beings to resolve matters of 
choice and decision through a process of deliberation on the basis of 
their beliefs and desires, a process that allows for ongoing updates and 
up-to-the-bitter-end revisability. 

Properly understood, freedom of the will should not be at odds 
with our knowledge about how things work in the world. A viable 
theory of free will should—nay, must—proceed on a naturalistic basis. 
And the idea that this is infeasible appears to be, by all the available 
indications, based on an incorrect and fallacious view of what freedom 
of the will is all about. 


University of Pittsburgh 


AN IDEA IS NOT SOMETHING MUTE 
LIKE A PICTURE ON A PAD 


LENN E. GOODMAN 


Sanoa KEPT A SKETCHBOOK in which he made drawings of his many 
visitors. Unlike Plotinus, he was not ashamed of his body and 
included himself among his renderings.’ But the pictures were mute 
and still. They might suggest the sitters’ personalities, but they did not 
move or speak. When the visitors had left Spinoza’s lodgings, their 
conversations might linger in memory or continue in correspondence. 
A picture could not preserve them. Even a moving picture, had there 
been such things, could not bring them back to life. 

Acting was another matter. Spinoza had taken part in theatricals 
from his student days with Van den Enden.” He loved the plays of 
Terence and Plautus; and two of his closest friends, Meyer and 


Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, TN 37240. 

! Colerus reports having Spinoza’s ink or charcoal sketchbook, including 
an apparent self-portrait of the philosopher as a fisherman in a shirt, with a 
net thrown over his shoulder, a pose made familiar by portraits of the 
Neapolitan rebel Massaniello. Where Plotinus’ refused to sit for a portrait or 
to speak of his ancestry or birthplace, Spinoza accepts his embodiment—and 
declines to sunder God from extension. See Johannes Colerus (Kohler), The 
Life of Spinoza (Dutch original, 1706), trans. and repr. as Appendix A in 
Frederick Pollock, Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy (1880; reprint, 
Dubuque: Brown, 1960), 417-18. For Plotinus’ seeming shame about his 
embodiment, see Porphyry, “On the Life of Plotinus and the Arrangement of 
his Work,” in Plotinus, The Enneads, trans. Stephen MacKenna (4th ed., New 
York: Pantheon, 1969), § 1, p. 1. 

? “Van den Enden was particularly fond of the dramatic arts and 
encouraged in his students a taste for theater. He frequently had them 
rehearse dramatic speeches as a way of developing their eloquence in Greek 
and Latin.” Steven Nadler, Spinoza: A Life (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999), 109. In 1657 Van den Enden had his students perform Terence’s 
The Eunuch. 

* Spinoza’s library included a 1652 Plautus, comedies of Juan-Perez de 
Montalvan (1602-38), the tragedies as well as the epistles of Seneca, a 1669 
Petronius, and volumes of Homer, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Martial, Petronius, 
Lucian, Cervantes, and Quevedo. As Nadler remarks, “Spinoza’s writings 
abound with references to classical Latin authors.” The many works of Latin 
literature and history among Spinoza’s books are “testimony to a passion that 
was probably aroused during his time with Van de Enden.” Spinoza: A Life, 
109. For Spinoza's library, see A. J. Servaas Van Rooijen, Inventaire des 
The Review of Metaphysics 62 (March 2009): 591-631. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
Metaphysics. 
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Bouwmeester, codirected the Amsterdam theater. Spinoza probably 
joined the discussions of dramatic arts that first brought together the 
arts society Nil Volentibus Arduwm, whose Tuesday night meetings, 
by the early 1670s, often turned to Spinozistic themes‘. He prized the 
writings of Cervantes and Quevedo,’ where thought and actions, real 
and imagined, were preserved on the written page. Living thoughts 
were something else again: subjective, reflexive, dynamic. Spinoza 
was convinced that the chief problems of epistemology and the 
ontology of the mind could be dissolved by an adequate understanding 
of the nature of ideas. The key to that understanding, since the mind is 
thought, was recognizing that the mind is the idea of the body—or, put 
the other way around, that the body is the first object of all our ideas. 
Spinoza’s bold proposal that the mind is the idea of the body is 
especially germane to us. For it does not reduce mind to body or make 
thinking a mere bodily function, its every state passively determined 
by some prior body-state. Yet it does not sunder mind from body in 
the manner of the occasionalists or idealists, leaving the body in free 
fall or the mind to float untendered. Without positing a causal 
dependency, Spinoza provides for an intimate mapping of mental and 
physical functions and activities upon one another. Sense perception 
and motor control can now be described without assuming either the 
ideality of the body or the physicality of consciousness. The mind will 
not acquire location and dimensions, a temperature or mass.’ The 


Livres formant la Bibliotheque de Benedict Spinoza (The Hague: Tengler, 
1889). 

“Steven Nadler, Spinoza: A Life, 294-5. The group also discussed the 
nature of language, a special interest of Ludwig Meyer’s (1629-1681), and 
whether an isolated human being on uninhabited island could come to 
understand God by way of his rational faculties alone. This was the question 
raised by Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yagzan, which Spinoza’s friend Johann 
Bouwmeester (1630-1680) translated from Latin into Dutch in 1672. My own 
translation, from the Arabic original, first appeared in 1972 (New York: 
Twayne). An updated edition is forthcoming this year from the University of 
Chicago Press. 

ë Spinoza owned a 1627 Cervantes and two volumes of Quevedo, prose 
works (1660) and poetry (1661), all octavo. Both authors are noted for their 
mild, sometimes oblique irony. Their humanism and hatred of bombast, 
hypocrisy, and pretense gives their fiction a tone of modernity that sits well 
with other works in Spinoza’s personal collection: Martial, Lucian, and 
Petronius, to be sure, but also Petrarch, More, Hobbes, and Machiavelli. 

€ “Thought must be of what is thinkable, as sense is of what is sensible.” 
Aristotle, De Anima 3.4.429a18; see al9-29. Aristotle’s writings are cited here 
by their book, chapter, and Bekker pages; translations, except as noted, are 
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body does not become a mere figment of fantasy. Nor is any mediating 
principle like Descartes’s medievalizing “animal spirits,” expected to 
labor, somehow, while still physical, as the hydramatic transmission 
linking the corporeal to the incorporeal—an approach that Spinoza, 
archly tactful or tactfully arch, called too subtle to prove anything but 
its author’s ingenuity.” 

Beyond the mind-body problem lies the problem of knowledge. 
Spinoza affirms that no one would doubt our ability to know the truth 
of true ideas who did not mistakenly imagine ideas to be something 
mute and static, “like a picture on a pad and not, in fact, a mode of 
thinking’ the very act of understanding.”” Why did Spinoza think that 
having a better idea of ideas would show us why we need not doubt 
our powers of knowing, and need not take seriously the ancient 
Skeptical demands for a criterion of truth (and the equally insistent 
Skeptical dismissal of every promising applicant for the job)? 


after those found in Aristotle, Complete Works, ed. Jonathan Barnes 


(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985). I translate here after J.A. Smith 
in Barnes. 

"Spinoza’s Ethics, Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata, is cited 
below by the initial E, followed by part number, and P, S, or C, designating 
Proposition, Corollary, or Scholium, and the volume, page, and line number as 
appropriate according to the critical edition of Spinoza, Opera, ed. Carl 
Gebhardt (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1925); translations are my own. Here: E5 
Preface, ed. Gebhardt, 2.279.17-19: “This is the judgment of this supremely 
celebrated man, so far as I can judge from his own words. I would scarcely 
have believed it was advanced by such a man, were it not for its keenness.” 

Nempe, meaning “in fact,” is found in Cicero and Lucretius, but also in 
Plautus, Miles Gloriosus, lines 906, 922; Trinummus, lines 328, 427; see 
Terence, Phormio 2.1.77. The expression is a contraction and lends a mildly 
colloquial tone to Spinoza’s scholium. 

° E2P438, ed. Gebhardt, 2.124. As Alan Donagan notes, despite Descartes 
description (Meditation 3) of some of his thoughts as “images as it were” 
(tanquam imagines rerum), neither Spinoza nor Descartes made ideas static 
objects. Rather, as he explained to Hobbes (Replies to Objections 4), 
Descartes built his notion of ideas on the familiar scholastic conception of 
divine ideas—the Platonic forms now housed in God’s mind. Here, the divine 
mind is its ideas. For both Spinoza and Descartes our ideas are lively, 
conscious representations of something as something. Alan Donagan, 
“Language, Ideas and Reasoning in Ethics II,” in Spinoza on Knowledge and 
the Human Mind, ed. Yirmiyahu Yovel (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 50-1. 
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The Mind as the Idea of the Body. The Torah vividly pictures our 
embodiment: We were formed from the earth.” Hence Adam’s name 
stems from the Hebrew adamah, the soil. The words homo and 
human similarly connect with the Latin humus. Words like humble, 
chthonic, chameleon, and even chamomile, are all traced to the zero 
grade form dhghm, marking the ancient admission of human 
earthiness or earthboundness. These latter forms seem indeed to be 
related to the Semitic roots a-d-m and a-n-m that testify to the linking 
of humankind with the red earth from which we were drawn. The 
thought that we humans are of the earth is not alien but axiomatic 
biblically. Man was taken from the dust, and the dust is our destiny: 
“Dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return.”” 

What is remarkable, miraculous from a biblical standpoint, is that 
dust is not what we remain. We get our bread by the sweat of our 
brow” but do not live by bread alone.” Rather our lifeless matter, the 
flat clay of our bodies, is given life by the breath of God.“ How exactly 
does this work? Or perhaps it would be better to ask how we can 
resolve the imagery implicit in the idea of a God with no determinate 
earthly form breathing life into inert matter, giving bodies made of 
earth a life of their own.” No one would simply blow on a lump of clay 
to give it life. Nor could a breath of air huff and puff to blow up a clay 
bubble or balloon into a being that moves and feels and thinks. Breath 
here is a metaphor, a metonymy to be precise, since breath is not the 
cause but the mark of life. Soul, however, as philosophers in the 
Greek tradition liked to put it, is the raw material for thought: Soul, the 
life principle, is to body, (the medieval Neoplatonists taught), as mind 
is to soul. 

Spinoza cannot use that model—not directly. When Descartes 
took possession of matter for the physical sciences, by naming 


” Genesis 2:7. 

“Genesis 3:19, my translation. For the etymologies, see American 
Heritage Dictionary (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1975), 1513, s.v. dhghm; 
Ernest Klein, A Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the Hebrew 
Language (New York: Macmillan, 1987), 7, s.v. adam. 

” Genesis 3:19. 

* Deuteronomy 8:3. 

“ Genesis 2:7. _ 

8 Genesis 6:17, 7:15. 
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extension its only inalienable property and thus marshaling it under 
the geometry of a jealous mechanism, he exiled all occult properties 
and resident spirits." No angel guarded Eden more closely than 
Spinoza picketed the approaches of naturalism against the reentry of 
such notional entities, effects misnamed as causes and hypostatized in 
medieval folk psychology and science. Descartes might gladly 
welcome forces (if only he could find a way to make them at home in 
his schematic cosmos), since forces would make his physics 
dynamic.” For Spinoza, however, even the qualitative descriptors of 
Boyle’s nascent chemistry smack too much of occult properties.” 


* Descartes gave each substance one chief attribute. To body he 
assigned extension. Descartes’s works are cited below from The 
Philosophical Writings, trans. John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff, and 
Dugald Murdoch (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), hereafter, 
CSM. Occasionally I will also provide the standard Adam and Tannery 
numbers, abbreviated as AT. The Principles of Philosophy is cited by part 
and article, followed by the volume and page number in CSM; thus, here: 
Principles of Philosophy 1.53, CSM, 1.210. 

What then of the temporal dimension? Descartes urges (in 1.55, CSM, 
1.211) that we not hypostatize duration but regard it as a mode of thought 
under which we conceive of a thing’s persistence. Descartes makes room for 
time in Part 2. It does not affect my argument, however, to treat. Cartesian 
time as just another dimension of extension. 

" For Descartes’s account of forces, see Stephen Gaukroger, Descartes: 
An Intellectual Biography (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), 371-77. 

! Spinoza, in Letter 6, objects to Boyle’s nascent distinction between 
what we call chemical and physical properties; Spinoza, Complete Works, 
trans. Samuel Shirley (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1995), 71-2. Nitre, Spinoza 
insists, is “but a mixture.” The change in its nature that Boyle observed 
experimentally “does nothing to confirm his conclusion.” It is just a matter of 
some particles being at rest and others, “in a state of considerable 
commotion.” Spinoza further rationalized Boyle’s results in terms of “pores” 
and passages. He was pressing for a physical chemistry before the basics of a 
descriptive chemistry had been worked out. Boyle’s work led to the 
discovery of atmospheric Nitrogen, although hampered by the fact that 
Oxygen was as yet unknown. Once qualitative characterizations of the 
reagents were in hand it would make sense to seek a physical basis for them. 
The explanations, however, would involve (electromagnetic and even 
quantum) variables far beyond the ken of Spinoza and his contemporaries— 
and not manageable within the Cartesian physics of extension. Spinoza 
owned a Latin version (1663) of Boyle’s work on the elasticity and weight of 
air (New Experiments Physico-Mechanical, Touching the Spring of the Air 
and its Effects, London, 1660) and Boyle’s 1669 Paradoxa Hydrostatica. 
Boyle’s experiments with the vacuum pump, first devised by von Guericke, 
and Boyle’s law of gases were paradigms of mechanism in physics. Boyle’s 
chemistry provided the first clear understanding of elements and compounds 
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Leibniz, similarly, spurns Newton’s account of forces and scouts 
gravitation as action at a distance.” With characteristic rigor, Spinoza 
drops the notion of extension as a property: If extension is what is 
essential to an object, then extension is what it is. If thought is 
inalienable from a subject, thought is that subject. Spinoza calls the 
notion, that the mind is what it thinks, an idea seen “by some of the 
Hebrews, as if through a mist.”” The outcome, for him, is not 
hypostatization. For neither thought nor extension has the self- 
sufficiency of substance. That belongs to God alone.” Conceived in 
relation to substance, thought and extension do become necessary— 


and the first adequate ideas of chemical reactions and analysis. I use 
Spinoza’s term “adequate” advisedly, since Spinoza undervalued Boyle’s 
efforts to understand key properties like acidity and basicity, demanding an 
eliminative reduction of such fundamental, but qualitative, chemical notions 
to physical terms. 

° See Leibniz’s 1692-4 correspondence with Huyghens, in Leibniz: 
Philosophical Papers and Letters, ed. Leroy Loemker (Dordrecht: Reidel, 
1976), 414-18; see also Leibniz’ papers 3, 4, and 5, §§17, 45, 118-23, in The 
Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, ed. H. G. Alexander (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1970), 30, 48, 94-5. Leibniz directs his 
“Spinozan rigor” against Cartesian mechanism, in effect, denying forces to any 
strict Cartesian. Leibniz himself is fully committed to forces—provided they 
are understood in his own special way. 

* E2P7S, ed. Gebhardt 2.90. Harry Wolfson identifies Maimonides’s 
Guide part 1, chap. 68 as the passage Spinoza may have in mind; The 
Philosophy of Spinoza: Unfolding the Latent Processes of his Reasoning 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), vol. 2, pp. 26-7. The equation of 
thought, thinker, and the act of thinking is Aristotelian; see De Anima 
3.4.480a2-5: “Thought is itself thinkable in just the same way as its objects. 
For with objects that involve no matter, what thinks and what is thought are 
identical; for speculative knowledge and its object are identical”; see 429a 18. 
Neoplatonists were especially drawn to the idea. See Augustine, De Trinitate 
bk. 9, chap. 3, § 18 and bk. 10, chap. 2, §§ 5-6; The Trinity, trans. Edmund Hill 
(New York: New City Press, 1991), 281, 290-1. See also De Libero Arbitrio 
bk. 2, chap. 9, § 49; translated as On Free Will, in Augustine: Earlier 
Writings, trans. J. H. S. Burleigh (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1953), 140: 
“Does reason comprehend reason by any other means than by reason itself?” 
Aquinas, following a suggestion of Averroes, qualifies the view in Summa 
Theologica, trans. Fathers of the English Dominican Province (New York: 
Benzinger Bros., 1947), I, q. 87, a. 1; but in responding to the third objection 
there, he agrees that “the intellect in act is the object understood in act.” 

! EIP14&C, ed. Gebhardt 2.61: “Except God, no substance can be or be 
conceived .. . It follows that an extended thing and a thinking thing are either 
attributes of God, or (by A1) affections of God’s attributes.” There are, of 
course, weaker notions of substance. But for Spinoza these only aggravate 
the issue: Why should one call a hand substance as well as the living body it 
belongs to? 
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but not in themselves. Neither is self-explanatory. Abstracting from 
the Infinite All, there would be nothing. Each has its own distinctive 
terms of explanation, but neither can be explained in terms of the 
other. Both are primary givens, or adapting Maimonides’ language, 
each must be an attribute of God. For matter and form, as Maimonides 
taught, are the ways in which we apprehend God’s infinite reality in 
nature.” 

The notion of a soul, then, as disciplined by Spinoza’s treatment of 
thought and extension, is a portmanteau concept, packaging a variety 
of effects but only pretending to explain them. What we need to know, 
and have needed to know all along, is why certain bodies move by 
themselves—and how thoughts can represent anything besides 
themselves. Since Descartes so forcefully dismissed the neoplatonic 
thesis that all things in nature borrow their reality from pure ideas, and 
ultimately from a supreme Reality that funds their goodness, beauty, 
unity, intelligibility, and awareness (if any),” what we most pointedly 
have needed to know is how it is that certain bodies can think. 
Without a Platonizing metaphysics to underwrite a free-standing 
Intellect, let alone catapult us out of our embodiment, we stand 
acutely in need of a more adequate way of conceiving the mind-body 
relation. 

That problem has not disappeared, and neither Darwin nor the 
discoveries of our neurophysiologists seem likely to make it do so. 
Thomas Huxley, Darwin’s champion, himself an epiphenomenalist, 
wrote: “How it is that anything so remarkable as a state of 
consciousness comes about as a result of irritating nervous tissue, is 
just: as unaccountable as the appearance of Djinn when Aladdin 
rubbed his lamp.”™ Colin McGinn, convinced that subjective 
appearances are rooted in physical nature, similarly declares the mind- 


2? See Lenn E. Goodman, “Matter and Form as Attributes of God in 
Maimonides’ Philosophy,” in A Straight Path: Essays in Honor of Arthur 
Hyman, ed. Jeremiah Hackett, Michael Samuel Hyman, R. James Long, and 
Charles H. Manekin (Washington: Catholic University Press, 1987), 86-97. 

2 Spinoza, Letter 13, ed. Gebhardt, 4.64.29-30 dismisses substantial 
forms as “that puerile and empty doctrine” (doctrinam illam puerilem et 
nugatoriam). Puerile, presumably, because it seems ad hoc; empty, because 
it disguises effects as causes. The context, strikingly, is the dismissal of 
Boyle’s chemistry. 

* Thomas Henry Huxley, Lessons in Elementary Physiology 8 (London: 
Macmillan, 1866), 210. 
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body link inevitably inaccessible to us: We cannot introspect the brain, 
and our finest probes would not find ideas there.” Hence the enduring 
problem that Descartes bequeathed Spinoza: Thought and extension 
cannot be described (let alone explained) in one another’s language. 

Yet both Spinoza and Descartes spoke of the unity of mind and 
body. Descartes, writing to Princess Elisabeth of Bohemia, holds that 
union to be “recognized only obscurely by the understanding alone. . . 
yet known very clearly by the senses.” For, 

those who never philosophize and who make use only of their 

senses do not doubt that the soul moves the body and the body acts 


upon the soul; but they consider the one and the other as a single 
thing, that is to say, they conceive their union. 


Spinoza affirms our knowledge of that union;” he makes it a paradigm 
case of knowledge won by inference that I know this body as my own 
by my clear perception of it and no other.” How, then, did Spinoza 
conceive the unity of mind and body? 

The cliché is that he dissolved the mind-body problem by treating 
thought and extension as different aspects of the same reality. Like 
most clichés, that does not tell us much. It does not actually name that 
reality, or tell us why mind and body are distinct, let alone how they 
are related. We do not begin to appreciate Spinoza’s strength as a 
philosopher until we recognize that he did not simply dismiss the 
Cartesian problem. He began from Descartes’s recognition that we 
cannot speak of thoughts in the same terms as bodies. We cannot 
think of thoughts in physical terms at all, while thinking of them as 
thoughts—any more than we can use telekinesis to bend spoons as Uri 
Geller used to do for the television audience. Given the epistemic turn 
of Descartes’s philosophy, the realms of thought and extension must 
be incommensurate. For the skeptical method allows us to posit no 
natures for things beyond those by which we understand them. The 


= Colin McGinn, The Problem of Consciousness (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1991). . . 
* Descartes, “Letter of 28 June, 1643,” in Descartes: His Moral 
Philosophy and Psychology, ed. John Blom (New York: NYU Press, 1978), 
113. 

” E2P31C, ed. Gebhardt, 2.115-16. 

* Spinoza, Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione (cited below as TdIE) 
§ 21; see also Short Treatise on God, Man and his Well Being, part 2, chap. 
20, § 3, ed. Gebhardt, 2.11; 1.97-8. 
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means by which two disparate substances would interact, then, must 
remain a mystery. 

Spinoza declines the epistemic turn. He is a de re philosopher if 
there ever was one, as much a realist as Aristotle. Granted, he does 
speak, constantly, of what is conceived. But, like Plato, Spinoza uses 
thought as a key to discovery of the real. That works, for both 
philosophers, because they trust reason: Intellect, working aright, will 
show us things as they really are. Yet Descartes casts even the 
ontological argument in an epistemic vein, speaking of “the idea of 
God, or a supremely perfect being.” He psychologizes the cosmo- 
logical argument in the same way, seeking a source not for the world 
but for his own idea of perfection.” In both cases the shift reflects the 
method of doubt, which Spinoza rejects.” Indeed, the chief fault he 
finds with Descartes’s philosophy is that the system, properly, should 
have begun not with doubt but with God, as the anchor of reality.” 

Spinoza is chary of reducing things to what we know—as if God 
could be confined to the two attributes we encounter. We are finite 
and fallible. Truth will never be a function of our thinking, or a 
construct of our words, which belong, after all, to the province of 
imagination and are thus a prime source of error and confusion.” As 


2 Fifth Meditation, CSM. 2.45; AT 65. 

® Meditations on First Philosophy, CSM, 2.28-31; AT 41-5. 

*' E2P10S, ed. Gebhardt, 2.934. 

” Spinoza, Descartes’s Principles of Philosophy, part 1, ed. Gebhardt, 
1.147-8, concluding: “the heart of the whole matter, on which everything 
turns, is our ability to form an idea of God that prepares us less readily to 
think him a deceiver than to think he is not, but rather compels us to affirm 
that he is supremely truthful.” See also Cogitata Metaphysica, part 3, ed. 
Gebhardt, 1.241. As the Fifth Meditation clearly shows, Descartes agrees that 
reason, once freed of doubt, will see the necessity of God’s existence and set 
aside hyperbolic doubt. Still, he finds the discipline of doubt necessary. For 
Spinoza it is a distracting bit of theater. The difference depends, ultimately, 
on the point at issue between Thomas and Anselm: Can one rely 
presumptively on an adequate idea of God. Descartes, inured to controversy, 
agrees with Thomas that one cannot. Spinoza, like Anselm, finding 
intellectual peace in more private meditations, believes that in principle 
everyone can: “only so long as we have no clear and distinct idea of God can 
we call true ideas into doubt by supposing that perhaps some deceiving God 
exists” TdlE § 79, ed. Gebhardt, 2.30. But “Our mind, insofar as it knows itself 
and the body under the aspect of eternity, necessarily possesses knowledge of 
God in that degree,” E5P30; see E1P15S, ed. Gebhardt, 2.57.4, E2P49S, ed. 
Gebhardt, 2.135.37-136.3; E4P28, 36. 

* TAIE § 88, ed. Gebhardt, 2.33 
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Richard Mason writes, for Spinoza, how things are comes before how 
we know. It is in the interest of his realism about particulars that 
Spinoza presses nominalist arguments; and, as Davidson notes, 
Spinoza’s interest was in causality itself, not the logical form of causal 
statements.” : 

Spinoza seems to have gotten the urge to delve into epistemology 
out of his system in the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione—at 
least so long as epistemology meant sincere or staged systematic 
doubt. Even the title of that early work is telling, placing it in the 
therapeutic mode initiated by Socrates and instantiated, say, in the 
titles Avicenna gave two major works, the Shifa and the Najat, the 
Cure and the Salvation, and again in Maimonides’ Guide to the 
Perplexed—although Spinoza's healthy-mindedness addresses 
improvement, not healing or repair alone. 

Spinoza’s realism allows him to argue, alongside Descartes, that 
we must understand things to be what intellect takes them to be—for 
realist, not skeptical reasons—precisely because intellect would take 
things rightly. Intellect knows matter as extension and mind as 
thought. Our successes in formulating a science of physics and 
another of psychology show that we can know the subjects of these 
sciences. A paradigm case of physical knowledge would be the law of 
inertia; of psychology, the association of ideas.” It is plain to 
Spinoza, as it was to Descartes, that psychology differs from physics 
not just in language but because these sciences address different 
realms governed by laws of their own—or, dropping the dead 
metaphor of scientific laws, each of these sciences discovers 
principles determined by the natures of the things it investigates. In 
Spinoza’s terms, each attribute is what the intellect grasps of 
substance as constituting its essence.” 

Spinoza is quite clear about the depth of the divide between the 
two attributes we know: 


When I said that God is the cause of the idea, of a circle say, only 
insofar as he is a thinking thing, and of the circle itself only insofar 


* Richard Mason, The God of Spinoza (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997), 107; and, at 110, n. 70, citing Donald Davidson, Essays 
on Actions and Events (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1982), 161. 

3 E2A2bisC, ed. Gebhardt, 2.98.24-6. 

= E2P18, ed. Gebhardt, 1.106-7. 

* £1D4, ed. Gebhardt, 2.45. 
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an 
as he is an extended thing, this was simply because the formal 
being of the idea of the circle can be apprehended only through 
another mode of thinking, as its proximate cause, and that mode 
again through another, and so ad infinitum. So, insofar as things 
are regarded as modes of thought, we must explain the order of 
nature at large, that is the causal linkage, in terms of the attribute of 
thought alone. But looking at things as modes of extension, the 
whole order of nature must be explained through the attribute of 
extension alone.” l eT aw 


v 


As Alan Donagan writes: 


Having decided that no analysis can reduce the objective [mental] 
being of ideas to physical properties (cf. AT VII 78/8-20), Descartes 
concluded that materiality and mentality are really distinct. 
Spinoza... follows him not only in this but in a further conclusion. 
Since modes of thinking cannot be analysed in terms of physical 
properties, thinking cannot be illuminated by investigating either 
the meanings of spoken or written utterances, or the causes and 
effects of physical changes in the organs of sense. 


It is not skeptical parsimony that drives the argument that thought and 
extension cannot be explained in one another’s terms or related 
through some third party but the fact that the two have nothing in 
common. Both “as they are in themselves (ut in se sunt)” are 
expressions of God, independently understood because their natures 
are different—not different because they are differently conceived.” 
As Spinoza explained early on: “A circle is one thing, and an idea of the 
circle another: The idea of the circle is not something which has a 
circumference and a center, as the circle does. Nor is an idea of the 
body the body itself.”” 

How then are thought and extension related? For related they 
must be. Spinoza professes to see this a priori and expresses the 
insight in his slogan that the order and connection of ideas is the same 
as the order and connection of things.” Those words prompt thoughts 
of psycho-physical parallelism and foster the notion that since “things” 
here must refer to modes of extension, Spinoza must be committed to 


* E2P7S, ed. Gebhardt, 2.90. 
® Alan Donagan, Spinoza (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988), 
40. 
! H2P7S, ed. Gebhardt, 2.90.29-30. 
^ TAIE § 33, ed. Gebhardt, 2.14. 
2 E2P7, ed. Gebhardt, 2.89. 
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materialism.” That, however, would belie the parity of the attributes, 
each infinite, and each, in its own way, an expression of God’s eternal 
and infinite essence.“ 

Curley rightly observes: “The idea cannot exist without its object, 
nor the object without its idea.” Nevertheless, to infer their identity 
from that imports into Spinoza’s thinking the modern fashion of 
reading the biconditional as the sign of an equivalence relation, 
ignoring the fact that nothing in Spinoza’s universe can exist without 
all the rest. That fact, for Spinoza, does warrant an ultimate identity, 
of substance, but not a confounding of God’s distinct attributes, let 
alone the collapse of one into another. True, the body’s complexity is 
a precondition of the powers of the mind.” The activities of the body, 
similarly, reflect those of the mind. Yet such mappings, Spinoza 
insists, are not explanatory. They do not pick out a vera causa, let 
alone license reduction of the mental to the physical. 

More fruitful and instructive than reductionistic forays at 
Spinoza’s expense, or in his behalf, is his own thought that the body is 
the ideatum of which the mind is the idea. For Spinoza, unlike 
Descartes, does not truss thought to extension by some quasi- 
physical/quasi-spiritual bond. The relation he describes is one of 
intentionality: Body is to mind as a circle is to its idea. That suggests 
how ideas and brain states—or body states in general—can match up, 
how sensory images can become conscious, and even how thoughts, 
including motives or emotions, can initiate bodily acts and activities.” 
If a body is complex enough (as the human body is, not overlooking all 
the hormonal and muscular appanages of the nervous system) and if 
the actions of that body are reflexive or recursive enough (as many of 
ours are, being self-regulated and self-reinforcing), then a body can 


“ See Edwin Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1988), 67—78. 

“ E1D4&6, ed. Gebhardt, 2.45. 

* Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method, 69. 

“ E2P13S, Gebhardt, 2.96. 

“ Our ignorance of physiology, Spinoza insists, debars us from 
precluding that the actions we ascribe to free will might be explained in 
physiological terms just as perspicuously as by the familiar mental notions of 
voluntaristic folk psychology (E3P2S). Even the most advanced physiology 
does not exclude a corresponding mental account. Indeed, it demands it, 
since the order and connection of ideas matches the order and connection of 
things. What reason precludes, on Spinoza’s account, is any utterly arbitrary 
volition. 
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become focused enough to be conscious, even self-conscious, and its 
consciousness can be active, meaning that it can initiate changes 
understandable in some measure through an understanding of that 
consciousness. Bodies are not inert, as the Cartesian reduction of 
matter to extension seems to suggest they should be. 

The birth of consciousness does not make us aware of every 
affect of our body. The body’s states are all reflected in its idea. Only 
some of those reflections are self-conscious, however.” I am not 
aware of the peristaltic action in my alimentary canal. I am aware of 
my hunger or thirst, but have no direct awareness of the underlying 
biochemical processes.” Nor do I apprehend the electro-chemical 
brain activity behind my thought processes—and a good thing it is. 
Consciousness of that would utterly distract me and preclude focused 
thinking, the backgrounding and foregrounding, the temporalization, 
presenting and forgetting critical to my survival, let alone to any 
speculative activity. As Bergson argues, were I to scrutinize every 
atomic (and sub-atomic) event among the processes that constitute my 
life—or even a moment of my perception—thought would move 
glacially, trying to anatomize trillions of minute events, whose scrutiny 
would expand from an instant to many millennia. 

There is a complementary, Kantian reason why not all of the 
events in my body can rise to the level of awareness: The need of any 
subject to objectify. For a subject is, in Hegelian terms, the dialectical 
counterpart of its object. Our sense organs must objectify what they 
apprehend. Consciousness: arises through a further objectification. 
Self-consciousness arises when that process itself becomes reflexive. 
All the same, consciousness cannot arise without looking beyond its 


“Thus E2P24-9: A clear idea, whether of our own body or of another, 
would be conceptual and contextual, not sensory/affective. 

“Some parts of our bodies are specially adapted to fostering the 
reflexivity that self-awareness requires. After all, “The idea of any affection of 
the human body does not involve adequate knowledge of the human mind,” 
E2P29; 3P2S and E4 Preface. As Jean-Luc Marion notes, “if God has an 
(evidently adequate) idea of my body, it is because, far from having the idea 
which I have of it, he has the idea that I do not have; he possesses knowledge 
of the parts that comprise my body (and the modes that affect it), only 
‘insofar as he is affected with a great many ideas of things, and not insofar as 
he has only the idea of the human Body (E2P24D);” Jean-Luc Marion, 
“Aporias and the Origins of Spinoza’s Theory of Adequate Ideas,” in Spinoza 
on Knowledge and the Human Mind, ed. Yirmiyahu Yovel (Leiden: Brill, 
1994), 130. 
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tools—looking through the speculum rather than at it. That, I think, is 
the reason for what G. E. Moore called the diaphanousness of 
perceptual experience. 

The moment we try to fix our attention upon consciousness and to 

see what distinctively it is, it seems to vanish: it seems as if we had 

before us a mere emptiness. When we try to introspect the 


sensation of blue, all we can see is the blue: the other element is as 
if it were diaphanous 


Moore was following up on a thought of Hume’s: 


As every idea is derived from a precedent impression, had we any 
idea of the substance of our minds, we must also have an 
impression of it; which is very difficult, if not impossible to be 
conceived. . . . I desire of those philosophers, who pretend that we 
have an idea of the substance of our minds, to point out the 
impression that produces it, and tell distinctly after what manner 
that impression operates, and from what object it is deriv’d. Is it an 
impression of sensation or reflection? Is it pleasant, or painful, or 
indifferent? Does it attend us at all times, or does it only return at 
intervals? If at intervals, at what times principally does it return?" 


In response, it needs to be said that the diaphanousness of 
consciousness has two sides to it. Granted, consciousness itself fades 
into the background when we focus on some object. Nonetheless, 
there is also what I have sometimes called the self-transparency of 
consciousness, our privileged access to our own awareness. This does 
not mean (per impossibile) that we are aware of all our thought 
processes. -.But consciousness is aware of itself. It is reflexive, 
whether backgrounding its own presence or making itself an object of 
introspection. Hume’s demand for some peculiar or distinctive 
“impression” that would mark our self-awareness (and Moore’s 
mincing after in Hume’s larger, more aggressive footsteps) is not the 
linchpin of some devastating argument but the mere telltale symptom 
of his having begged the question. 

Part of what Spinoza contributes here is a new twist to a very old 
idea. Maimonides had identified human reason as God’s image. When 
Spinoza, for his part, reflects on the liveliness and reflexivity of our 


® G. E. Moore, “The Refutation of Idealism,” Mind 12 (1903): 433-53, 
here, 450, 

* David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature (1739), ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge 
(1888, reprinted Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968), Book 1, Part 4, 
Section 5, pp. 232-3. 
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thoughts, he places a rich Aristotelian overlay on that gloss: For the 
self-aware human mind, like God’s, is a thought thinking itself. It is 
perhaps with this fusion in mind that Spinoza credits not Aristotle or 
the Neoplatonists but the Hebrews with the equation of God’s thought 
with its object.” He invokes that identity in ending the long exile of 
matter from Divinity: God knows extension because it is an aspect of 
his Godhead. The strategy is Maimonidean, but also kabbalistic. The 
earliest readers of Spinoza outside his own circle in fact saw a 
kabbalistic sense in his making extension an attribute. Spinoza, in 
fact, may be acknowledging a spark of insight in Kabbalah when he 
speaks of what some Hebrews apprehended, “as through a mist.”” 

Spinoza acknowledges the limits imposed by the fact that our 
consciousness is (in the first instance) consciousness of the body by 
calling sensory cognition fragmentary and truncated (mutilata).” The 
senses do not give us the world as it is. As we now know, they present 
only certain wavelengths of light, only certain pitches and volumes of 
sound, only certain finenesses of grain. Subtle as is the sense of smell, 
it is self-anesthetizing—for good evolutionary reasons rooted in the 
vital relevance of fresh olfactory information. Delicate as our palate 
may be, it offers no chemical analysis of what we taste. Our sense 
organs arose, as Descartes saw, to meet. specific sorts of exigencies 
with specific degrees and kinds of accuracy. We do not perform 
autologous MRIs. If we want to know the makeup of our world we 
have to look beyond the senses to the sciences. That’s possible, 
because our thought processes, although always reflective of our 
bodily states, are not fixated on those states. Our thoughts may be 
about themselves or other thoughts. Some of our bodily states reflect 
the impact of external objects. A subset of these allows us to form 
representations of the world or frame responses to it. Each of our 
thoughts mirrors and is mirrored in the material world, and each is 
linked with the innumerable thoughts that have affected it or might be 
affected by it. Insofar as we are free, however, our thoughts are not 
explicable by natures external to our own. 


® E2P7S, ed. Gebhardt, 2.90.9-12. 

5 See Richard Popkin, “Spinoza: Neoplatonic Kabbalist?,” in Neo- 
platonism and Jewish Thought, ed. Lenn E. Goodman (Albany: SUNY Press, 
1992), 387-409; and Lenn E. Goodman, “Matter and Form.” 
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It is because it can initiate action that consciousness . was 
traditionally hypostatized: By Aristotelian standards, what acts must 
count as real. Spinoza, however, has no investment in the 
substantiality of the soul and little interest in the semantics of 
substance beyond the demand for clarity that finds its goal in his 
monistic project. What marks Spinoza’s theory of mind for our abiding 
interest is not the deference he shows to the division that motivates 
Cartesian dualism—since Spinoza has foresworn interaction. Nor is it 
any precocious anticipation of the physicalism that excites some of 
our contemporaries. The Epicureans and the Stoics were materialists, 
after all. But philosophy does not advance by toting up precedents to 
favored views but by reconciling the suasions that foster contention 
and fester in confusion. 

What is distinctive in Spinoza is his combining a firm adherence to 
the irreducibility of thought and extension to one another's terms with 
an equally firm commitment to the mapping of all mental events on the 
physical and all bodily events on the mental plane. What matters to us 
here is not the chance to felicitate Spinoza for being somehow ahead 
of his time—in the self-serving sense of approximating the prejudices 
we favor—but rather his keen analytic sense and the conceptual 
synthesis that allows him to conceive of the mind’s ability to know and 
understand the physical world, and even act in it and suffer at its 
impacts, without becoming its mere butt, a dependent variable, a leaf 
driven before the storm of physical events. Human identity, for 
Spinoza, will depend not on the substantiality of the soul but on our 
degrees of freedom for self-affirmation. Freedom will mean not 
indetermination but self-determination.” 

All bodies, as Spinoza likes to say, have perceptions. This means 
only that they are affected by other bodies and in that way reflect the 
nature of those bodies. Looking at the world from the standpoint of an 


5 See Lenn E. Goodman, “Determinism and Freedom in Spinoza, 
Maimonides and Aristotle,” .in Jewish and Islamic Philosophy: 
Crosspollinations in the Classic Age (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press 
and Rutgers University Press, 1999), 146-200. Jeffrey Tlumak writes: “It’s not 
clear that Descartes disagrees here. He certainly understands freedom to be 
self-determination (Med. IV and lots of places elsewhere). But in the end Td 
argue he also takes as (probably) definitive of mind not introspectability or 
privileged access or incorrigibility or (spatial) indivisibility, etc., but freedom, 
as manifested in the infinite adaptability of language use” (Personal 
communication, October, 1999). 
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individual body, there is a what-it-is-to-be that body; and, in that sense, 
there is an idea of that body. If such an idea is integrated enough and 
recursive enough, however, it can become not self-constituted, of 
course, but, we might say, self-possessed. It can integrate its 
perceptions (to use the term in the broad sense that Leibniz and 
Spinoza share), to the point that they do not just bear the scars that 
mark the history of external impacts but actually represent external 
things. It is such ideas that render a body conscious. By registering, 
and not merely registering but integrating, not merely integrating but 
assaying, not merely assaying but responding to the affects of the body 
that is their object, the object that their consciousness reflects, ideas 
can make choices and (exercising their intimate relation with that 
body, and with it alone) they can act through it and so express 
themselves in the world.” Kant’s account of the unity of apperception 
would here appear to bring to fruition the rationalists’ integrative 
understanding of experience—not at all a linear stream or a “blooming, 
buzzing confusion.”” 

For Spinoza, ideas themselves are conscious; they are our 
consciousness. What they are conscious of, in the first instance, is our 
own bodies—not in all their workings but in their affectedness by 
various internal states (like hunger and thirst) and by external things 
that affect them, especially in those parts that are specialized to 
register specific kinds of external impact. Such impacts, to be sure, do 
not give us understanding of the natures of things. They can never 
reveal the whole of a thing, let alone teach us the principles that 
govern its behavior, that relate it to all other things and cast the mantle 
of necessity over all its interactions. Such understanding (as in 
Descartes) is the work of the mind.” It is the mind that informs us of 
the world beyond the body, containing both bodies and other minds. It 
is the mind again that tells us that bodies are of the nature of 


See Robert McRae, Leibniz: Perception, Apperception, and Thought 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1976). Leibniz, however, aims to 
dissolve Cartesian extension rather than explain its relationship with the 
mind. 

5" The famous phrase comes from William James’ lively and projective 
description of a baby’s awareness—the state we must outgrow if we are to 
render experience comprehensible. See James, Principles of Psychology, 
(1918; reprinted New York: Dover, 1950), vol. 1, p. 462. 
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extension; and minds, of thought. Ultimately we know these things by 
understanding that an infinite being will express its reality in infinite 
ways, including those that we first encounter through sensation but 
understand in terms of motion and rest, and those that we encounter 
at first hand in self-awareness but understand psychologically. As 
Margaret Wilson writes, it is Spinoza’s idea of God that holds the key 
to his idea of knowledge. It is because infinite things follow in infinite 
ways from the necessity of God’s nature” that we find the realms of 
thought and extension intelligible.” 

Just how the mind becomes the idea of the body is a question for 
neurophysiology, cognitive and affective psychology, and the 
evolutionary biology that links them. Spinoza, wisely, does not essay 
all the questions proper to such sciences. He does, however, do 
something that these sciences cannot do. He sketches a model of the 
relationship of consciousness to embodiment—a model that respects 
both the earth from which we are drawn and the distance from it that 
we've risen. 


Il. 


The Dynamics of Knowing. Students of the philosophy of mind 
often speak of an infinite regress engendered by the spectator model 
of the mind, where consciousness is envisioned as something like 
watching a movie. If ideas are the image projected on the screen, the 
mind would be the spectator back in the loges. What, then, is this 
viewers mind? Is it another movie theater, with another popcorn 
eating spectator, with yet another movie house in his head, and so ad 
infinitum? The model presupposes what it pretends to explain.” The 
solution, clearly, is to say that thought is not simply an object of 


® RIP16, ed. Gebhardt, 2.60. 

® Margaret. Wilson, “Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge,” in The Cambridge 
Companion to Spinoza, ed. Don Garrett (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1997), 93. 

! Daniel Dennett criticizes the “Cartesian theater” in Consciousness 
Explained (Boston: Little Brown, 1991); see Daniel Dennett, “Quining Qualia,” 
in Consciousness in Contemporary Science, ed. A. Marcel and E. Bisiatch 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988); Eric Lormand responds in “Qualia! 
(Now Showing at a Theater near You),” Philosophical Topics 22 (1994): 127- 
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consciousness but is consciousness itself, since thought is reflexive, 
self-conscious. The mind would be self-consciousness. Thus 
Descartes tells Bourdin: 

The initial thought by which we become aware of something does 

not differ from the second thought.by which we become aware that 


we were aware of it, any more than this second thought differs from . 
the third, by which we become aware that we are aware. 


Of course not every thought is self-conscious. Some perceptions 
hover on the verge, not integrated or articulate enough to enter our 
awareness. Spinoza, in fact, like Bahya Ibn Paquda, gives a prominent 
role to unconscious thought processes. The associative work on 
which Spinoza’s first kind of knowing depends—linking one image or 
sensory presentation to another—is often subconscious. So is much of 
our language use, or we would scarcely be able to speak at all. 
Subconsciousness, Willi Goetschel writes, in a way links mind and 
body and helps Spinoza overcome Cartesian, dualistic “gridlock.” 
That is a sapient insight, although we need to take care not to 
hypostatize subconsciousness or make it into the new pineal gland. 

All the same, the reflexivity of consciousness, however “sloppily” 
expressed by Descartes, as Alan Donagan puts it, remains critically 
important. Spinoza handles the matter a bit differently from 
Descartes, insisting on the distinction between a thought and the 
thought of that thought.” He uses that distinction to disarm a skeptical 
sophism, by showing that we do not need to know that we know or 
how we know before we can know. That point allows Spinoza to 
elucidate the core idea Descartes was mooting, perhaps a bit too 
intuitively: that knowledge already is reflexive. Knowing a thing, 
although not identical with knowing that we know it, entails knowing 
that we know it. The self-transparency and reflexivity of knowledge— 
as an act and as a mode of consciousness, rather than an opaque and 


® Descartes, Oeuvres de Descartes, ed. Charles Adam and Paul Tannery, 

(Paris, Vrin, 1964), vol. 7, p. 160. See Descartes’s response to Hobbes in the 
Third set of Replies, CSM, 2.123-4. And see D. Boyle, “Descartes on Innate 
Ideas,” Modern Schoolman 78 (2000): 35-50; Murray Miles, Insight and 
Inference: Descartes’s Founding Principle and Modern Philosophy (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1999), 66-7, 97-104. 

Willi Goetschel, Spinoza’s Modernity (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 2004), 8-9, 49-50. 

“ See TAIE 33, ed. Gebhardt, 2.14. 
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static thing—are what allow Spinoza to argue that one does not need 
to know that one knows before one can know. So the regress 
argument made graphic in the spectator imagery, but long familiar 
from the complaints of Skeptics, and of Sophists before them, is 
dissolved: Knowing already provides us with an object of further 
knowledge, and one can carry that regress just as far as one pleases.” 
Indeed, one whose ideas are adequate already knows how he knows. 

The reflexivity of consciousness is not a new discovery, but the 
concept is subtle in relative terms, and freighted. It seems to demand 
constant reexplanation and rediscovery. The imaginative and 
inventive John Philoponus (6th century), for example, building on the 
work of earlier philosophers and the teachings of everyday experience, 
writes: 


Aristotle wants to attribute to the several senses knowledge both of 
their objects and.of their own acts. But Alexander, in his 
commentary, ascribes to the five senses knowledge of their objects 
alone and to the sensus communis knowledge of objects and also of 
their own acts. This happens, he says, through the least noble part 
of the rational soul, namely opinion. For it is opinion, being the 
commonest and least worthy part of the soul, that links the rational 
with the irrational.66 — 


But more modern thinkers, neither revering Alexander’s brow nor 
following Plutarch, and even rejecting Aristotle himself, have found 
anew explanation. They say it is a task of the attentive part of the 
rational soul to know the acts of the senses. . . . The attentive 
faculty (prosektikon), they say, oversees the events occurring 
within a person: It says, “I thought,” “I reasoned,” “I judged,” “I was 
angry,” “I desired.” This power of attentiveness, in short, pervades 
all the faculties, rational, irrational, and vegetative. If so, it must go 
to the senses too and say, “I saw,” and “I heard.” 


For since a man is a single individual, there must be a single subject 
cognizant of the acts of all the faculties. Were there two, the one 
apprehending these acts and the other those others, the attentive 
faculty would still, just as in the other cases, say, “If you apprehend 


© TAIE 34, ed. Gebhardt, 2.14-15; E2P43&S, ed. Gebhardt, 2.123-4. 

“ Philoponus is referring to Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Intellectu p. 
106, line 30 to p. 107, line 28, Two Greek Aristotelian Commentators on the 
Intellect, trans. Frederic M. Schroeder and Robert B. Todd (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1990), 46-7; see Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, De Anima, part 3, § 19, with part 2, § 51-2, trans. Athanasios P. 
Fotinis (Washington: University Press of America, 1979), pp. 113, 76~7. This 
work also has De Intellectu in the same translation as an appendix, see 137-9, 
§§ A24. 
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that, I apprehend this.”. . . The attentive faculty must be one, for it 
ranges through all the faculties, cognitive and vital. When it applies 
itself to the cognitive faculties it is called attention. That is why, if 
we want to chide someone who is not concentrating when using his 
cognitive faculties, we say, “Pay attention!” When it directs itself to 
the vital faculties it is called awareness. Whence the tragedy says 
(Euripides, Orest. 396): “Conscience! Aware that I have committed 
a wrong.” j 


We agree there is no sixth sense that is self-conscious. Neither is it 
sight that both perceives and perceives that it perceives. Rather it 
is a task of the attentive part of the rational soul to do so. . . . Only 
color is the object of sight. . .. When the eye sees color, it does not 
see its own activity as colored. . . . If it did, its object would be 
black and white at once. For we see black and white together [e.g., 
when we discriminate the two]. .. . Once sensation has perceived 
color, one must reflect further . . . that is another sort of activity 
altogether.” 


Bracket the faculty psychology and Philoponus’ concerns with 
immortality (which he hopes to derive from the utter separateness of 
the conscious subject). What abides here psychologically is the idea of 
an integrated consciousness not reducible to sense impressions yet 
aware of them, and through them, of their objects. The story we heard 
in school about light entering the eye, focused by the lens as an image 
on the retina, and then (if we went to school in the not too distant 
past) setting up electrical potentials in the rods and cones by 
chemically altering the photosensitive pigment rhodopsin, sending 
electrical impulses down the nerves to the brain, where we become 
conscious of an image, is here supplemented by the recognition that 
nerves and even brains, like sensory organs, are not attentive, not 


* John Philoponus, on De Anima 3.2.425b12, ed. Hayduck (Berlin, 1897). 
I translate after Fazlur Rahman, Avicenna’s Psychology (Westport: Hyperion 
Press, 1981; first ed., Cairo, 1952), 112-14. Aristotle does make each sense 
aware of its own activity, careful to avoid positing a sixth sense; but he lays 
the groundwork for the attentive power, by insisting on the specificity of each 
sense; De Anima 3.2. Alexander posits a sensus communis, but, as 
Philoponus sees, this must be a metaphor. Thomas, citing Avicenna (see 
Rahman, Avicenna’s Psychology, 30-1), has five “interior senses”: the sensus 
communis, phantasy, imagination, the estimative, and the memorative; 
Summa. Theologica I, q. 78, a. 4. Eric Lormand finds a similar notion of inner 
attentiveness (manas) in Indian Philosophy; Routledge Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (London: Routledge, 1998), vol. 2, p. 583. See Vaiseseka Sutra in 
A Source Book in Indian Philosophy, ed. S. Radhakrishnan and Charles 
Moore (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), 411. 
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conscious subjects at all. Yet something in us is.” Intentionality is not 
a picture and is never mere mimicry. The I that attends and attends to 
my every act is not an object but a subject: It does not have a color. 
Laying out the Cartesian groundings of Spinoza’s work, Donagan puts 
the point lucidly: 
Through the mediation of light, a penny indeed causes the retina of 
your eye to receive its shape with its colour; but a mirror reflecting 
it does as much, and yet sees nothing. Just so, should the sight of a 
penny cause you to receive in some non-physical receptor its de- 
materialized and universalized shape, you would not thereby be 
anything more than an immaterial mirror. . .. A reproduction of a 
thing in the sense organs or intellect of a rational animal does not. . 


. explain the representativeness of sensation and thought, even if 
they play a role in it. : 


For a thought to be a thought it must represent, not just re-present but 
refer. A thought must be about something. Besides that, it must be 
someone’s thought, that is, thought by some subject; and it must 
represent its object as something, that is, interpret it in a particular 
manner. 

That last has crucial consequences for theology. It means that 
God’s thoughts must be thick with particularity, not thin like the 
Neoplatonists’ universal ideas. It also means that there is no single 
God’s eye point of view. A divine perspective is a contradiction in 
terms—as much as divine myopia or astigmatism. The issue of 
interpretation has crucial consequences for epistemology too. For it is 
interpretation that makes our intuitions sentential. 

How does an idea come to intend anything other than a body? 
The obvious answer is, by way of words. Some would say that only 
through words, aided, perhaps, by images, do we intend anything at all. 
Sounds and marks, subvocalized signals, or the kinesthestics of 
reading or writing can be attached, by convention, to specific or 
particular objects or events, and so made designators. The beauty of 
the arrangement is that words can also be plaited (to use Aristotle’s 
image), spliced together into sentences, and thus made judgmental. 

Yet words, qua sounds or marks, designate nothing. Some 
thoughts, moreover, proceed without benefit of words, or even images, 


“ For relevant reflections by a recent inquirer, see Hubert Dreyfus, What 
Computers Still Can’t Do (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1994), 235-55. 
* Donagan, Spinoza, 37-8. 
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the thoughts one might express in various languages—or have 
difficulty expressing. A composer, on a bad day, might have a thought 
to express in music (a suitably embodied thought), yet find that the 
music of that morning failed to express the thought, or expressed it 
inadequately. Who has not had that trouble, on one level or another? 
The very frustration signals that there is more to thought than words— 
or images. That je ne sais quot points to the space in which 
expressive creativity does its work. 

Consider just the fact that sounds and marks, as such, are 
meaningless. Meanings are assigned by acts of intending, personal or 
conventional. Impressions by themselves do not signify. Labels and 
tags will do no better. There must be an intending subject, or the 
world is reduced to dumbshow. A word, uttered or written, without 
intentionality, is just another noise, or an image in Donagan’ s mirror. 
How does intentionality arise? Kant is the philosopher who answers 
that question most explicitly: It arises through the synthetic activity of 
the mind in unifying the manifold of perceptions, creating the specious 
present in the unity of apperception. Alexander of Aphrodisias 
compares the unifying work of consciousness to the relations of a 
circle to its radii, which are many at the circumference but one at the 
focal point, the circle’s center.” That simile does not explain the unity 
of consciousness, but its clearly optical terms do clarify it in a way, 
suggesting how our minds draw together the disparate materials of 
experience into a dynamic unity. Kant includes the temporal 
dimension when he speaks of our ability to synthesize the manifold. 
Rightly so, since it is memory that allows us to pull together the 
strands and fragments of sensation and awareness into coherent 
images of objects—and gain a sense of ourselves as subjects. Having a 
point of view allows us to intend. The dialectic of intending plates out 
the notion of an object, even as it enables us to crystallize our 
awareness of ourselves as subjects. If we ask how understanding 
arises, it is Spinoza who answers, by turning to God—not as Descartes 
does, by making God the guarantor of our external knowledge and 
discursive reasoning, but (characteristically) in a far more immanent 
way, by reminding us that we understand things through their 
proximate causes. 


® Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Anima 2.50~1, trans. Fotinis, 76~7. 
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Understanding things through their effects yields inadequate 
ideas, like those produced by reliance on the blurry notions that were 
long the mainstay of the sciences, that is, abstractions. We shall derive 
our highest knowledge of things by reflection on their relation to their 
ultimate cause.” Reliance on ultimate causes alone, however, .as 
Aristotle taught, is far too general to be of real use. Spinoza’s turn 
toward proximate causes marks him as an empiricist. Genuine 
knowledge is apprehension of the inner essences of things in their 
particularity, conceptually rather than perceptually.” 

Consider the case of sensory awareness, where intentionality 
begins. Spinoza’s point here is that the mind can intend things other 
than itself through its more intimate intending of (and thus inevitable 
attention to) the affections of the body: There are bodies in the world 
in which we have vital or casual interests. The organism has evolved 
to be in some degree responsive to such interests. The impinging of 
other bodies, insofar as.our own body is so constituted as to register 
their effects, is the first object of our awareness. The ideas reflecting 
the play of those bodies on our own cannot be adequate, however, 
since such ideas do not penetrate the natures of those bodies,” which 
assail us randomly, at least with respect to the demands of 
understanding. We confront the effects without grasping the causes. 
The ideas that result are “like conclusions without premises.” 

Guttorm Figistad spells out some of the consequences of our 
embodiment, by relating the physical basis of false and inadequate 
ideas to the imagination and the first kind of knowing. For all varieties 
of that lesser way of knowing bear the limitations that reflect its 
rootedness in our physicality: Classical and medieval authors had long 
recognized that imagination, if it is to map physical objects, must itself 
have a physical locus. Its content, they inferred, will not be 
conceptual. The materials that imagination works with are sense 


" TALE §§ 38, 42, 99; ed. Gebhardt, 2.16, 17, 36. es 
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impressions, and no matter how impressively it reshapes them they 
will always still be images and thus incapable of true abstraction and 
ineligible for use in the universal and necessary premises of a 
syllogism in “Barbara.” The linguistic constituents of the first kind of 
knowledge fare little better. Words are their elements, sensory objects 
themselves, anchored by their origin in the presentations of 
imagination and stabilized only by social convention.” Flgistad’s 
exposition reveals the intimate links of Spinoza’s view to earlier 
accounts of sense-based knowing—and even connects the sense of self 
to the Rabbinic idea of the yetzer ha-ra‘, the so-called evil inclination: 


Ideas of imagination are clearly preference building. . . . On this 
background, Spinoza’s perhaps most succinct rendering of 
imagination becomes intelligible: imagination “determines the Mind 
to think of this rather than that.” (Gen. def. aff., exp; cf. E2P29S). 
The hoofprints of a horse in the sand are obviously interpreted 
differently by a soldier and a farmer (cf. E2P18S). Spinoza seems to 
hold that the mind is always likely to entertain ideas of imagination. 
It may even be added that the first kind of knowledge may be vital 
in the conduct of daily life. However, for achieving the greatest 
happiness, this kind of knowledge i is clearly insufficient. It makes 
the individual self-centered.” 


Still, there would be no personal consciousness without such self- 
centeredness, which is, at the outset, body-centeredness. Hence the 
Midrashic irony: “Without the evil inclination, no man would build a 
house, take a wife, father a family.”” 

Subjects, that is, persons, arise when bodies become organized 
enough (think of Aristotle’s “natural body potentially alive”) to affirm 
their own identity, first in acts of simple appetition and avoidance, 


* Galen, De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, bk. 7, chap. 3, in Opera 
Omnia, ed. Karl Gottlob Kiihn (1821, reprinted Hildesheim:olms, 1964); trans. 
Philip De Lacy, as On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato (Berlin: 
Akademie, 1984); al-Farabi, Ara Ahli 1-Madinati 1-Fadila, ed. and trans. 
Richard Walzer (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1985), 165, line 9, pp. 211- 
17; and Ibn Sina, Najat, chap. 3, in Avicenna’s Psychology, trans. Rahman, 98- 
9. 


® Guttorm Flgistad, “Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge and the Part-Whole 
Structure of Nature,” in Spinoza on Knowledge and the Human Mind, ed. 
Yirmiyahu Yovel (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 37-47, here 46-7. 
Genesis Rabbah, chap. 9, § 7; see Ecclesiastes Rabbah, chap. 3, part 11, 
§ 3. Both works appear in the eight volume English translation of Midrash 
Rabbah, ed. H. Freedman and Maurice Simon (New York: Soncino, 1983), vol 
I, p. 68 and vol. 8, p. 91. 
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then in appropriations of the past and anticipations of the future, but 
always by asserting interests—making claims upon their surroundings. 
Hence Spinoza’s equation of the essence of a thing with its conatus, 
the dynamic affirmation of its identity; such interests are always 
localized, being rooted in a body, whose awareness; in our own case, is 
the mind. f 

The integration of awareness allows the emergence of self- 
consciousness. A conscious being intends; a self-conscious subject 
can frame purposes and form judgments—synthesize and abstract, 
characterize this as that. The body is still the primal object of 
intention. For it is the unity and project of this body that focuses the 
interests of this conatus. From the platform of such an identity, a 
subject, constituted as a subject, can intend many things, even the idea 
of an infinite being. Life has been breathed into lifeless matter; and 
with that borrowed candle, light itself can be seen. 


W. 


Knowing and Truth. Spinoza, as we have seen, is not troubled by 
the challenge of hyperbolic doubt but confident’ that objective 
knowledge is possible. His thesis that knowledge is “not like a picture 
painted on a pad” allows him to head off skeptical efforts to herd 
knowledge claims into a circle or stampede them into an unbounded 
regress.” His epistemic optimism and his seemingly brash assertion 
that truth needs no external sign but is its own sign rests on our access 
to adequate ideas.” A monitory line from Aristotle helps us see why: 
“We think we understand a thing unqualifiedly and not in the sophist’s 
accidental way, when we know its cause and why it must be so.”” 


™ See Lenn E. Goodman, In Defense of Truth: A Pluralistic Approach 
(Amherst, New York: Humanity Press, 2001), 27-47. 

© TAIE §§ 35-6, Gebhardt, 2.15. 

® Aristotle, Posterior Analytics 1.2.71b10-19, translating after Barnes 
and the original Oxford version in Basic Works, trans. G. R. G. Mure, ed. 
Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 1941), 111. See TdlIF § 92: 
understanding of anything dependent on an external cause depends on 
understanding its proximate cause; “in fact, to know an effect just is to gain a 
more perfect awareness of its cause.” To this Spinoza adds in a note: “— 
whence it will be evident that we cannot rightly or properly understand 
anything without at the same time enlarging our knowledge of its ultimate 
Cause, that is, God.” ed. Gebhardt, 2.34.12-15 and note. 
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Mediated through our bodies, our sensory, awareness affords a 
positive but muddled, distorted, perspectivally canted, and prag- 
matically limited image of the world. Sensory presentations tell us not 
about things as they are but about their impacts on our frame. The 
point was made not just by Descartes, but by Democritus long before.” 
Emphasizing the positive impact of external objects, the Stoics had 
tried to weld human. subjectivity to an external objectivity. Their 
thinking on this score coalesces in the notion of the kataleptic 
impression, a subjective datum deemed reliable because it bears the 
very imprint of objects on our bodies. Descartes heeded a similar call 
when he first conceived of clear and distinct ideas as subjective 
presentations that cannot be denied. His earliest explorations into 
fluid mechanics (still reflected in his treatment of nerve impulses in 
essentially hydraulic terms) suggest his fascination with the idea of a 
positive, mechanical foundation for sensory knowledge.” The ancient 
Skeptics, Arcesilaus and Carneades in particular, however, showed 
clearly that no subjective impression purporting to reveal anything 
about the world beyond consciousness can bear its own warrant. 
Descartes: himself, I think, understood this perfectly and shifted his 
search for undeniable thoughts to the contents of his own awareness. 
Hence, the epistemic turn and the progression from the cogito to God 
as the Guarantor of knowledge. 

Spinoza, however, did not understand the role of God in terms of 
mediation or intervention. As Mason puts it, “The whole notion of God 
as a supernatural guarantor ‘supremely good and veracious’ is wholly 
out of keeping with Spinoza’s metaphysics.”"” What our knowledge of 
the external world requires is a rational apprehension of the natures of 
things, secured by a causal account of their operations, couched in 
terms appropriate to those natures. This Descartes himself had shown 
with his example of the piece of wax: All the sensory properties, the 
so-called secondary qualities that Galileo had bracketed or 
subjectivized, are inessential. It is extension that cannot be abstracted 
from the wax, just as consciousness cannot deny itself. So the wax is 


* Democritus, apud Aristotle, Metaphysics 4.5.1009b7; Sextus Empiricus, 
Adversus Logicos, bk. 1 §§ 135-9, trans. R. G. Bury (1935, reprinted 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961), vol. 2, pp. 74-7. 

2 See Gaukroger, Descartes, 118-24. 

£ Mason, The God of Spinoza, 107. 
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extended and must be understood as extended (that is, geometrically), 
and the mind must be understood as thought (that is, psychologically). 

Generalizing on this approach we reach the Aristotelian pluralist 
epistemology that allows the method of every inquiry to arise from the 
natures of its objects. As Jeffrey Bernstein puts it, “there can be no 
Cartesian mathesis universalis,” not simply because “one cannot just 
apply an already-given method to the matter at hand,” but for the 
Aristotelian reason that our methods must constantly reflect the 
nature of the subject.” Knowledge emerges from the mind’s encounter 
with objects only by reflecting (or conceptually projecting) their 
natures. 

In breaking the chain of infinite regress that Skeptics routinely 
used to stymie epistemic claims, Spinoza argues that human beings 
must begin “with the tools they were born with.” In a Cartesian 
context that might mean innate ideas,” but for Spinoza the reference is 
to a knowledge of the essences of things, drawn not from plotting their 
“extrinsic denominations and relations,” the circumstances which 
remain far removed from their inmost essences,” but from the stable 
natures of the things themselves, as modes of thought or extension. 
For these, as Margaret Wilson reminds us, are the attributes with 
which we are in constant and intimate contact.” As Spinoza puts it, 
“Those things that are common to all things and are equally in the part 
as in the whole can be conceived only adequately,”” and their ideas are 


~ Jeffrey Bernstein, personal communication, November, 1999. 
© TAIE §§ 29-30, 43-4. ed. Gebhardt, 2.13, 17. See Lenn E. Goodman, In 
Defense of Truth, 200. 
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therefore common to all.” It is from this train of reasoning that 
Spinoza derives the adequacy and perfection of our knowledge of 
God” and hence the thesis that no one can hate God.” The base of 
such elevated knowledge, we must recognize, nonetheless, lies in our 
knowledge of God’s attributes of thought and extension. To know 
things in this way, through an adequate understanding of their causes, 
is to know them as God does.” So rather than say that our knowledge 
is guaranteed by God’s good faith Spinoza can argue that insofar as our 
ideas are adequate and true they are the ideas of God. 

Understanding the natures of things lets us situate their behavior 
and dispositions in a wide-ranging (in principle, ultimately 
comprehensive) scheme, whose coherence warrants its veracity: The 
more internally connected is our causal account of the world, the less 
room it leaves for doubt or error and the more does it lay claim to 
acceptance as knowledge. Causal connectedness grounds Spinoza’s 
reasoning here. For what anchors adequate ideas is no mere formal 
consistency but the coherency of consilience.“ Adequate ideas are 
causal and contextual understandings. Their progressively inter- 
locking, mutually reinforcing confirmedness, as elements in a system 
of explanations, makes them ever more reliable guarantors of our 
veracious apprehensions. Spinoza will define adequacy without 
reference to truth, so that adequacy may become his core test for 
truth. Where the Stoics had relied on an implicit, ultimately 
physiological causal nexus to boost subjective data to objectivity, 
Spinoza uses an explicit causal understanding to spring the mind from 
the confines of subjectivity and extend our knowledge beyond the 
immediacy of our embodiment. 

Near the middle of the TdIE (a portentous location for 
Straussians), Spinoza mounts a vehement critique whose target is 
identified by Wolfson and Curley as Descartes.” For the error Spinoza 
passionately denounces” bears the telltale markings of the arbitrary 


” E2P38C, ed. Gebhardt, 2.119. 

” E2P46-7, ed. Gebhardt, 2.127-8. 

” E5P18, ed. Gebhardt, 2.291. 

” E2P11C&P32, ed. Gebhardt, 2.94-5, 116. 

“See L. E. Goodman, In Defense of Truth, 132-69, 179-224. 

* See Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, vol. 2, pp. 110-11; Curley, 
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and unbounded freedom that Descartes named as the heart of our 
likeness to God.” That supposed arbitrariness, Spinoza argues, plants 
the seeds of the most hyperbolic of all doubts, the supposition that all 
of our experience might be illusory, a notion that plays on the 
assumption: “that fiction is limited by fiction and not by intellection.”” 

The idea of a deceiver God, for Spinoza, is a paradigm case of a 
confused and inadequate idea that will self-destruct under critical 
scrutiny, undone by its own incoherence.” Some might think it 
possible to bracket what we know and make no existential claims yet 
still pursue formal reasoning. We might think here of disembodied 
minds, or Quine’s ontological relativity, Wittgenstein’s language games, 
or the worldmaking of Richard Rorty or Nelson Goodman. They all 
invoke reasoning without realism. 

Spinoza poses a dilemma for those who think this way: Do we 
know anything or not? If we do grasp, say, the truth of some formal 
claim, then, we know something about the mind, even if our initial 
claim was couched wholly hypothetically. If, on the other hand, the 
notion is that we know nothing, the formalist’s views look self- 
refuting, since the intent was to show that we are licensed or 
restrained in drawing inferences by the posits we have made. Think of 
Quine here, rejecting the notion of minds or subjects while bracketing 
all existential claims within the oblique discourse of some system or 
schema. Does the schema have no author?” Or think of Wittgenstein, 
proposing to leave metaphysics behind by deferring to the logic.of our 
language games—yet privileging the social reality in which those 





” Descartes derives freedom from indifference and names “infinite” 
indifference his chief point of resemblance to God, even though he ascribes 
such freedom to a “defect of knowledge.” Spinoza, of course, would never 
equate ignorance with freedom. Nonetheless, as Tlumak notes, Descartes 
does affirm a higher freedom, of spontaneity, beyond that “lowest grade.” 
Connecting God’s primal “indifference” with the creation of all things (even 
immutable truths), Tlumak derives God’s spontaneity from that indifference, 
in a way, perhaps, saving the Cartesian God from charges of arbitrariness; 
Jeffrey Tlumak, Classical Modern Philosophy (London: Routledge, 2007), 43- 
7. 
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games take place.“ Those who adopt a formalist or internalist 
posture, as Spinoza understands their claims, 
say that the soul can sense and apprehend in many ways, not itself 
or the things that exist, but only those things that are neither in 
itself nor anywhere, that is, that the soul, by its own powers alone, 


can create sensations or ideas that are not of anything, deeming it, 
in effect, like God. 


That is the height of apriorism, projected by philosophers who often 
pride themselves on their naturalism and empiricism. The fault, as 
Spinoza sees it, lies in positing ideas without ideata, thoughts without 
referents, language games without players, rules of inference without 
minds. If we know anything about the logic of our posits, Spinoza 
shows us, then we do know something about the minds that make 
them, and systematic doubt is an illusion—as are all the various ways 
of bracketing ontic commitments. 

Leaving such adversaries “to their hallucinations (deliriis), 
Spinoza pursues his discussion with those who do know something 
and know that they do, instancing our knowledge of our own 
existence, and of the things around us. He goes on, constructively, to 
vindicate the rationalist’s perennial presumption that truth will out and 
falsity will unravel, and to weave the fabric of his realism, using his 
holism and contextualism, so as to enlarge the notion of coherence 
beyond mere logical atomism: We can follow up on our initial 
knowledge of the natures of things, to learn, say, that it’s impossible 
for a man to be transformed suddenly into a beast. Knowing why and 
how this is so will allow us progressively to enlarge our knowledge. 
As a result, “the haste to feign things’—relying on mere formal 
suppositions—will abate." 

Spinoza’s dismissive diatribe has broad application. He has 
pinioned a widespread misapprehension and tagged it at the source. 
Regrettably, partly because of the opprobrium attached to his name in 
the Enlightenment and the resultant erasure of reference to his 
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writings from much that passes as serious philosophy,” his analysis 
was not as widely heeded among those who might most have profited 
from it as was the line of thinking it intended to cut short. 

Spinoza’s understanding of the dynamic of the mind—its activity 
and reflexivity—is what allows him to set doubts aside and dismiss not 
only the Cartesian demon but the very project of methodical doubt, to 
treat skepticism as a gambit answered rather than a challenge never 
finally put to rest. What makes the constructive project work, I think, 
is Spinoza’s focus on the mind’s discovery of intelligibility: We find 
certain things intelligible and, in that very moment, find the means of 
finding them intelligible. In the highest kind of knowing, as Spinoza 
puts it: “from the fact that I know something, I know what it is to know 
something.” Setting aside Cartesian doubt, Spinoza can affirm that 
we can form a clear and distinct idea of a triangle that does not allow 
us to conceive the sum of its angles as more or less than a straight line, 
“even if we do not know whether the author of our nature deceives 
us.”™® No prior method is needed (or even possible): “Method is 
nothing but reflexive knowledge, the idea of an idea.” 

_ For most of us, the particular geometric conception that Spinoza 
chooses as his example is mediated by grasping the relations among 
the angles a line forms when crossing parallel lines. For a few, 
perhaps, the recognition comes in one fell swoop, deservedly called 
intuitive and listed under what Spinoza calls knowledge of the third 
kind. Even then, I suspect, the knowledge is mediated and contextual. 
Here, parting company with the Platonic conception of rational 
intuition as anamnesis, Spinoza must agree. For knowledge of the 
third kind is anchored, constitutively, in adequate ideas and is 
therefore causal in nature. Its divine origins are marked not by the 
metaphor of remembrance but by its conceptual rootedness in the 
natures of things. 

The timelessness that was the ancient marker of rational intuition 
can now be seen as a poetic vestige of Platonism: Of course we like to 
distinguish the more pedestrian discoveries of the geometry student 
from the flash of insight in a more original mathematical mind. All the 
same, any one of us might recognize, say, that the lines of a triangle 


See Goetschel, Spinoza’s Modernity, 3-4. 
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must turn around and get back to where they started, if a closed plane 
figure is to be formed of just three straight lines in Euclidean space. 
That would give us Euclid’s two right angles. The idea may seem 
elemental enough count as intuitive. It is still mediated. Only the 
(occasional) swiftness and stealth of such an idea’s creeping up on us 
leads us to call it timeless. Yet, the objects the mind intends (J would 
argue) can be timeless. 

The argument that makes adequate ideas Spinoza’s avenue to 
truth, allowing knowledge claims to be vindicated, requires that there 
always be what Aristotle calls a middle term, a term discovered when 
we see (intuit) what relates seemingly unconnected ideas. Adequate 
ideas arise when we think of the multiplicity of things not by way of 
our encounters with them in “the fortuitous run of circumstance” (as 
Shirley nicely renders)" but in terms of their complementarities, 
differences and oppositions.” Thinking holistically and taking his cue 
not from logic but from nature, Spinoza cites not middle terms but 
causes. The point remains: When we understand the connections 
among things and see why they are as they are it becomes 
(progressively) clearer why they must be so. Hume’s subjective 
necessity of anticipation is transformed to recognition of an objective 
necessity, not by the mere satisfaction of confirmed expectation but by 
the consilience of causal explanations. The transformation is effected 
not by passive projections or irrational instincts but by the integrity of 
the pattern formed by adequate ideas, as contrasted with the 
increasingly tattered and scattered state of rival notions—phlogiston, 
or fairies. 

As Don Garrett writes: 

Spinoza... would agree with Hume that our expectations about the 

necessity of .causal connections cannot be satisfied unless it is 


impossible and inconceivable that the cause should fail to produce 
its effect. He would also agree that these expectations are really 
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incompatible with causation between different separable things. 
However, Spinoza draws the opposite conclusion. 


For Spinoza does not think that things ultimately are separable. 


Whereas Hume infers that our expectations about the necessary 
inseparability of causes and their effects must be disappointed, 
Spinoza concludes that all causation must take the form of logically 
necessary (inconceivable-that-it-should-be-otherwise) self- 
development of a logically inseparable individual substance.” 


I would qualify this by saying that the necessity is made formal only by 
the positing of the natures in question. It would not be considered a 
necessity of logic in the abstract. i 

To understand a thing is to see what makes it so. Thus, as Mason 
explains, Spinoza did not so much analyze causality in terms of logical 
necessity as understand logic in terms of causal necessity.“ To 
understand a thing is to grasp the logic of its nature, in the modern 
sense that semantical pluralism has given to logic. In Spinoza’s world, 
the natures of modes are never static or atomic isolates. Everything 
finite is contextual and dynamic. If geometry is to map extension, or 
vectorial analysis is to chart the patterns of motion and rest—if 
mathematics is to be the language of science, it matters what variables 
are used. When (and to the extent that) we understand the causal 
interactions underlying the dynamics of change, we will see why things 
must be as they are and work as they do. 

The mind detects patterns—symmetries, asymmetries, likenesses, 
unlikenesses, complementarities and oppositions, rhythms, and (may 
we say it) gaps and distortions, in the data that comes before it. It 
translates these into local knowledge. Linking up such bits of know- 
ledge, putting: coherence into the service of correspondence and 
explaining one phenomenon by reference to another, we create a 
record so formidable that rival accounts become mere fables, sent 
gibbering to the margins of the epistemic realm, much as the disparate 
gods and spirits of pagan piety are scattered, by their very ineptness to 
integration, to become the sprites and jinn of legend. For integrated 
theses can explain one another. Mere disparate givens remain 
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undigested surds. Integrated accounts map a world in charts that gain 
clarity and authority with every connection they make, confirming 
externally and unasked what was supposed internally and 
heuristically, or metaphysically, all along: That the world itself is an 
integrated system, its causal connections reflected in our causal 
narratives. 
Bertrand Russell claimed that coherence gains no purchase on the 
truth, since the negation of any coherent system is equally coherent. 
That may be sound, as far as it goes. It goes as far as it does, however, 
only by counting on an etiolated, formalistic idea of coherence as 
formal innocence, lack of internal contradictions. Coherence as 
Spinoza conceives it is the explanatory interconnectedness of a 
holistic system that gives ever increasing assurance to our 
understanding of nature. Once coherence is understood materially in 
this way, then, as Derek Turner points out, the demand for rejection of 
a contradiction acquires vastly greater force.” It now requires that no 
idea deemed adequate contradict another. Hence, the idea of a unified 
science—although we must caution ourselves that unification in the 
sciences need not mean the reduction of all to physics, as the 
positivists typically presumed. 

Intuitions, being causal as Spinoza understands them, have clearly 
become dialectical. Older notions of capturing certainty in timeless 
atoms of comprehension have been left behind for a recognition of the 
activity and engagement of the mind. Consciousness is not the passive 
recipient of simulacra—or sentences. It actively embraces its objects. 
Spinoza writes, “By idea I understand a concept of the mind that the 
mind forms because it is a thinking thing.” He goes on to explain: “I 
say concept rather than percept, because the word percept seems to 
indicate that the mind is passive to its object, whereas concept seems 
to express an action of the mind.” Spinoza all but reaches out here 
and shakes the word “concept” to reawaken its deep etymological 
sense as the name for something grasped and captured—in, or as, a 
thought. 

Michael Della Rocca compares Hume’s bundle theory of the mind 
to Spinoza’s account of the mind as the idea of the body and indeed 
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identical with its ideas."” He sees a notable difference in Spinoza’s talk 
of the mind’s having or forming ideas. Nonetheless, he argues, that 
difference might be purely verbal: Such talk could be translated into 
properly regimented bundle statements. Spinoza’s lively and assertive 
ideas, I would argue, on the contrary, are more like a family or a 
population than like a Humean bundle, which is, of course, at bottom, 
a bundle of percepts or impressions. The real incompatibility here lies 
in the static and passive character of Humean ideas. Spinoza, like 
Hume, does not call the mind a substance—but for quite a different 
reason. Insisting that the mind is active, Spinoza fruitfully equates its 
activity with the liveliness of its contents: Minds think. That means the 
same as saying that ideas are dynamic, not something mute like 
pictures on a pad. 

Would Spinoza’s approach, then, be more in keeping with Daniel 
Dennett’s revision of Hume, to yield a more active conception of ideas 
as “memes”? I think not. Dennett’s memes are invaders that “infest” 
the brain. They are not conscious—lest Dennett fall afoul of the 
spectator regress argument. Dennett does not use their liveliness to 
explain or constitute the life of the mind but to dissolve it. The mind, 
on Dennett’s account, being passive and equated with certain brain 
states, is readily eliminated reductively. Spinoza’s intent is to say what 
the mind is, not to show why it is not. 

Freed from the fiction of atomistic intuitions, Spinoza can make 
ideas affirmative or negative, responding to the adequacy or 
inadequacy of an idea. That dialectical stance is affirmed as early as 
the Traciatus de Intellectus Emendatione. There, denying that the 
notion of men’s sudden transformation into beasts corresponds to any 
reality, he broaches his distinctive thesis: “If there were any 
conception here,”—that is, any adequate idea—“the mind would see at 
the same time”’—in the same act of comprehension that gave it the 
relevant subjects and predicates, from which the mere verbal assertion 
of a magical transformation has wandered into remote and abstract 
generalities—“the means and causes (medium et causas)’—the 
material connections and effective agencies—“how and by which (quo 
et cur) such a thing was done.”’” The affirmation of a natural 


4” Michael Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind-Body Problem in 
Spinoza (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996), 41-2. 

48 TAIE § 62, ed. Gebhardt, 2.46. As Garrett notes, the TaIE (§§ 18-19; 
see 29-31) does suggest a Cartesian project of constructing knowledge from 
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impossibility rests on specious terms, images with no real concept 
behind them, none that stands for a real thing connected by its nature 
to the natures of other things that set the conditions for all natural 
events. 

For Descartes, discursive thinking, being temporal, is inevitably 
suspect, vulnerable, at least in principle, to the demon, systematic 
doubt. But Spinoza’s clear monotheistic and naturalistic faith fears no 
demons. He knows from the outset that malevolence and deception 
are incompatible with perfection—not by mere foot stomping but by a 
clear grasp of the idea of perfection. 

For Spinoza it is an axiom that all things in nature are intelligible, 
either in themselves or through an understanding of their causes.” So 
the temporality of thought is no barrier to certainty or conduit for 
doubt; and there is no need of the Cartesian fiction that the first 
rudiments of thought are atomic. Rather, Spinoza can picture them 
(following an analogy that Descartes himself had used™) as 
constructs, fashioned with the aid of the primal givens of experience.” 
Gone is the pretense of the intuitive atomicity of an argument as 
complex (once articulated) as the Cartesian cosmological proof—with 
its Platonizing ontology, its premises about the adequacy of cause to 
effect, its long stretch from a subjective effect to an eminent or formal 
cause. No longer must a philosopher strain at charity to trust that if 
one’s mind does not quite take this all in at a glance, it must be 
because one’s mind does not reach quite high enough. On the 
contrary, certainty arises through dialectic (as Socrates supposed), 
and truths are grasped not in atomic percepts but in the linkage of 
arguments and the judgments to which those arguments give rise. 

At the same time, almost paradoxically, in Spinoza’s approach, 
judgments themselves become not less but more compact. For the 


its simplest elements. The Ethics makes clear that the simples needed are 
neither perceptual nor verbal but propositional from the start. Spinoza 
attributes error not to the arbitrary operations of volition but to the 
disconnectedness of images (TalE §§ 84-7). The common confusion of ideas 
with images or words, or even sentences, Spinoza argues, is readily cleared 
up, “For the essence of words and images is established entirely by bodily 
motions, which contain ‘not the least notion of thought.” E2P49S2, Gebhardt, 
2.132.19-21. 

 E1A2. 

™ Descartes, Rules for the Direction of the Mind, Rule 8, CSM 1.31. 

2 TAIE 30, ed. Gebhardt, 2.13.17-29. 
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Stoic account of affirmation that Cicero absorbed and conveyed to 
Augustine, the conception that has endured down to Frege and 
beyond, which distinguishes a propositional content from the act of its 
assertion,” is here dissolved, by the same analytic intelligence that 
dissolved Descartes’s distinction between will and understanding. 
Descartes had ascribed both a volitional and a cognitive component to 
the act of judgment. “Making a judgment requires not only the intellect 
but also the will,” he wrote: 


In order to make a judgment, the intellect is of course required, 
since, in the case of something which we do not in any way 
perceive, there is no judgment we can make. But the will is also 
required, so that, once something is perceived in some manner 
assent may then be given. 


In Spinoza, however, such scholastic hypostases as will and intellect 
are paradigm cases of what needs to be exposed as effects renamed as 
causes. What follows is the dismissal of discrete faculties of will and 
understanding, notional faculties that only stand between us and the 
fundamentally judgmental nature of thought. Spinoza’s insight here is 
underwritten by his recognition of the ubiquity of the emotions and 
what Goetschel calls the “constitutive nexus between emotion and 
cognition.” The same nexus grounds. Spinoza’s conception of 
salvation in terms of the intellectual love of God. For it is only 


12 See Descartes, Meditations 3, CSM, vol. 2, 25-6; AT 7.27. For the Stoic 
doctrine of assent, see, for example Plutarch, De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, in 
Plutarch’s Moralia, ed. H. Cherniss (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1976), vol. 12, 1057; Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. H. von Arnim 
(Stuttgart, 1903-5), vol. 3, § 177. For Cicero’s treatment, see his Academia, 
bk. 2 §§ 78, 108, in Works, vol. 19, ed. Horace Rackham (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1967), 564-7, 604-6. See De Utilitate Credendi; and see 
Stephen Menn, Descartes and Augustine (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2002), 217-312. For Frege’s use of the assertoric, see his 
Begriffsschrift in Gottlob Frege, Philosophical Writings, trans. Peter Geach 
and Max Black (Oxford: Blackwell, 1960), 1-2. Frege writes: “If we omit the 
little vertical stroke at the left end of the horizontal stroke [marking the 
assetoric], then the judgment is to be transformed into a mere complex of 
ideas; the author is not expressing his recognition or non-recognition of the 
truth of this.” 

Descartes, Principles of Philosophy 1.34; CSM, 1.204. 

i E2P49Dem, Gebhardt, 2.130. 

*° Goetschel, ‘Spinoza’ S Modernity, 17, 46. For Descartes’s construal of 
the nexus of cognition to volition, see Jeffrey Tlumak, “Judgment and 
Understanding in Descartes’s Philosophy,” Southern Journal of Philosophy 
21 supplement (1983): 89-99. 
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through the fusion of reason and (active) emotion that such a notion 
as intellectual love escapes the sense of paradox that might debar it 
from the apprehension of more hidebound minds—and the intellectual 
love of God becomes at once an intellectual and an affective 
consummation. Descartes too lays a grounding, in the bass continuo, 
for recognizing the nexus between emotion and cognition, when he 
speaks of perceiving or apprehending something in a given way. All 
the same, Descartes muffles that motif when he segregates the 
volitional from the cognitive side of judgment, as if to echo the mind- 
body disjunction. What Spinoza sees is that affirmation or denial, 
acceptance or rejection, are implicit in our understanding. They are 
not dependent on a separate act of will or faith, good or bad intent, 
discipline or indiscipline, wholesome acquiescence or sinful 
recalcitrance: 

In mente nulla datur volitio, sive affirmatio, et negatio praeter illam, 

quam idea quantenus idea est, involvit: There is no volition, 


affirmation or negation in the mind, beyond what an idea itself, as 
an idea, involves. 


In the human mind, as in God, will and understanding are one. 
Rationally, we accept and affirm what we can understand, and reject 
or deny what we cannot—although, in the human case, as Descartes 
saw, it is hardly inevitable (be it ever so desirable) that our ideas be 
clear and distinct before we commit to them. Spinoza sees that. Yet 
he parses the act of judgment differently: “what else is it to perceive a 
winged horse.if not to affirm wings of a horse?”” No independent 
faculty of will is needed to explain what a simple confusion, addled 
further, perhaps, by appetites or passions, all too adequately explains. 
Descartes’s appeal to the will as the motive cause of error, like Adam’s 
complaint against Eve (“the woman you gave to be with me, she gave 
me of the tree, and I ate”—Gen. 3:12), is sheer buck passing, a nod in 
the direction of original sin (another effect masquerading as a cause), 
exonerating reason from a charge where reason, properly conceived, 
needs no such rescue, since adequate ideas do not err or misconstrue. 

Human thought, for Spinoza, is always affective, just as human 
emotions are always cognitive in content. That is what distinguishes 


12 H2P49, ed. Gebhardt 2.130. 
1” 8249S, ed. Gebhardt 2.134.31. 
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affects from, say, moods or pains, which are aurds or sensations, not 
emotions. Parkinson sums up the doctrine: 
Spinoza says that it is‘'axiomatic that there is no such thing as bare 
affirmation, divorced from all content... and Spinoza now proceeds 
to assert that the converse is true, ie. that the very idea of a 


triangle “must involve this same affirmation, namely that its three 
angles are equal to two right angles.” 


So why does Soinoadi say that an idea can exist in the mind even 
though no other mode of thought is present along with it? For Spinoza 
does make it an axiom that: 

There are no modes of thinking, such as love, desire, or whatever 

emotion is named as such, unless the same person has an idea of 


the thing loved, desired, etc, But the idea can be present without 
any other mode of thinking.” 


Does this mean that we can entertain a thought without affirming or 
denying it, or adopting any other posture toward it? -That would 
contradict the vigorously defended thesis of E2P49. It would also be 
internally incoherent. For even to suspend judgment is to adopt an 
attitude. It is, in Spinoza’s words, “to recognize that one does not 
apprehend a thing adequately.” Love or hate need not accompany 
every judgment. Dispassion, pace our post-moderns, is a human 
possibility. So are an indefinitely large variety of other responses. 
What is the case is that we do not grasp a proposition without adopting 
a disposition toward it, any more than we can adopt an attitude 
without reference to an idea. The idea, after all, is a thought, and there 
is no thought without a thinker and no thinker without conatus. 
Spinoza’s point is simply that no separate mental act (or faculty!) is 
needed. The idea affirmed, denied, embraced, abhorred, or merely 
entertained, is a single, integrated content,'in need of no external, 
emotive license or support. 


™ G. H. R. Parkinson, Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1954), 94. For a lucid and sympathetic account of the 
Cartesian alternative, grounded in an analysis of the cognitive and volitional 
aspects of belief, see David M. Rosenthal, “Will and the Theory of Judgment,” 
in Essays on Descartes’s Meditations, ed. Amélie Rorty (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1986), 405-34. 

™ E2A38, ed. Gebhardt, 2.85-6. 

ss E2P49S, ed. Gebhardt, 2.134.13-14. 
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The Stoics rightly read affirmation and acceptance in one 
another’s terms. What Spinoza sees is that they wrongly assigned 
acceptance or rejection to a volitional capacity independent of our 
understanding. The pragmatists saw things a bit more clearly, when 
they included belief in the dynamic of human choice. That, at least, 
allowed an answer to Hume’s anti-cognitivist, anti-rationalist suasions, 
which sought to isolate ideas and declare them powerless to move a 
human being to action. Peirce saw clearly that logic is ethical, all the 
way down.” My former colleague Jim Tiles spoke well when he 
pressed the point that even modus ponens, especially modus ponens, 
is a rule, and, as such a prescriptive norm and no mere abstract 
formula.” Still, we need to understand that if modus ponens is a rule, 
that is because it reflects something about the world; and if it is a rule 
_ of logic, that is because what it reflects also goes all the way down. 
The match up between logic and ethics would reflect the ideal 
harmony that Descartes hoped for between reason and volition—the 
unity of affect and understanding, as Spinoza saw it, when the mind is 
able to constitute itself in adequate ideas. Pragmatists may tilt the 
balance even further than Hume did when they try to perch non- 
cognitive values in the mental driver’s seat. What we learn from 
Spinoza is that in epistemology what we choose is what we 
understand; what we reject is what we cannot. Insofar as we do 
otherwise it is not we who act but things outside us that act upon us. 
Only romanticism would clasp such choices to its breast and call them 
our own.” 


Vanderbilt University 


"i For Hume's doctrine that reason cannot be a motive, see A Treatise of 
Human Nature (1739), Book 2, Part 3, Section, 3, ed. Selby-Bigge, pp. 413-14, 
corresponding to An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (1777), ed. 
P. H. Niddich, 3rd ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1982), 206-7. For the 
dependence of logic on ethics in C. S. Peirce's thinking, see his Collected 
Papers, ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960) vol. 2, pp. 156, 196-200. 

Personal communication, Autumn, 1993. 

*® My profound thanks to Jeffrey Tlumak, Heidi Ravven, Don Garrett, 
and Brandon Zimmerman for their helpful comments on earlier drafts of this 


paper. 
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BEALS, Corey. Levinas and the Wisdom of Love: The Question of 
Invisibility. Waco, Tex.: Baylor University Press, 2007. xiii + 169 pp. 
Cloth, $39.95—Corey Beals gives us here his doctoral dissertation 
written at Fordham University under the direction of Merold Westphal. 
The text is rigorously centered on a single utterance of Levinas, who 
defined philosophy, not as the love of wisdom, but rather as “the wisdom 
of love in the service of love.” Beals studies the entire philosophy of 
Levinas as refracted through the prism of this statement. He means his 
book to serve both as an introduction to Levinas for those who are new 
to him and as a scholarly contribution to the discussion of certain 
“disputed questions” about the claims Levinas makes. The first of these 
goals interests this reviewer more than the second. Though I am drawn 
to Levinas by the existential depth of what he seems to be saying, I am 
put off by the impenetrability of his writings; I therefore look for an 
understandable guide into the world of Levinas from Beals. 

In chapter 2 Beals provides just the kind of help that readers like 
myself need: a survey of almost all of the forbidding terms in Levinas. 
Terms such as “ontology,” “totalizing,” “hostage,” “asymmetry,” “desire,” 
“the third,” “exteriority,” “infinity,” “ethics” are all made to do very 
special work in Levinas, and sometimes they bear a meaning that is far 
removed from their everyday meaning. Beals groups them around 
different themes in Levinas and offers some explanation of them. 
Chapter 2 succeeds in empowering a beginner to read Levinas and to 
begin to understand him. 

Beals also makes his book a good introduction to Levinas in the way 
he preserves the existential dimension of Levinas. The reader notices 
that Beals is measuring his own existence by what he is learning from 
Levinas, and that he invites the reader to do the same. 

The subtitle of his book is “The Question of Invisibility.” According to 
Levinas we all want to make ourselves “invisible” to the Other, just like 
Gyges wanted to make himself invisible with his magical ring. We want 
to evade responsibility for the Other by being invisible to him or making 
him invisible to ourselves—in other words by keeping the Other at a 
‘distance and refusing to acknowledge any responsibility for the Other 


* Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with such fields 
as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed in this 
section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to philosophers 
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that we did not freely first assume. Beals brings up the history of the 
men and women of the French village of Le Chambon who took in Jews 
seeking shelter and protection during the German occupation of France 
(p. 98). These good people, when approached by Jews in need, 
abandoned their invisibility; they bore “testimony” by saying “here I am” 
and acknowledging a responsibility for these Jews that already existed 
and that existed independently of whether the Jews would ever one day 
take responsibility for them (here the “asymmetry” of moral obligation 
according to Levinas). They were willing to acknowledge the “authority” 
of the Other, to discern the imperative, “Thou shalt not kill,” and to be 
bound by it. 

In his last chapter Beals tries to develop Levinas in an interesting way, 
arguing that we are far more able to take responsibility for the Other 
when we encounter only a few others rather than a crowd of others. “On 
one occasion, a gendarme thought he had stumbled across a Jew and 
told him to run away quickly because more police were. coming. I 
wonder what that gendarme might have done if he had encountered the 
same person as just one more face in the midst of hundreds of captives 
in a concentration camp” (p. 128). 

Unfortunately, it is not clear to this reviewer how this rich vein of 
thought fits in with Levinas’ understanding of philosophy. Levinas is 
after all defining philosophy when he speaks of “the wisdom of love in 
the service of love.” But though the people of Le Chambon were 
practicing this wisdom, they were not doing philosophy. There is an 
element of reflection that marks the works of Levinas as philosophical 
and that is not found in the concrete act of welcoming a concrete 
stranger. It is as if the act of philosophizing gets run together here with 
the subject matter about which one is philosophizing. 

Also difficult to understand, at least for this reviewer, is much that 
Levinas says about the appearance of “the third,” as for example: “The 
fact that the other, my neighbor, is also a third party with respect to 
another, who is also a neighbor, is the birth of thought, consciousness, 
justice, and philosophy” (p. 83). This reviewer was not able to gather _ 
from the book of Beals how it is that such fundamental realities can 
possibly owe their constitution to the simple fact that I am dealing not 
with one other but with more than one.—John F. Crosby, Franciscan 
University of Steubenville. 


BEARDS, Andrew. Method in Metaphysics: Lonergan and the Future of 
Analytical Philosophy. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2008. ix + 
383 pp. Cloth, $75.00.—The purpose of the book, Beards writes, is to 
examine some recent work on metaphysics among philosophers working 
within the analytic tradition in light of the thought of someone outside 
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the mainstream of that tradition, Bernard Lonergan. Lonergan’s major 
philosophical work, Insight, was first published in 1957. At the time, the 
reviewer in Mind chided Lonergan for not attending to family 
resemblances among the different types of sentences in which “know,” 
“understand,” and “recognize” occur. He judged Lonergan’s entire 
project to be wrongheaded; for in omitting any consideration of the logic 
of such words in ordinary language, Lonergan had committed an error 
characteristic of “arm-chair” philosophers: he mistakenly assumed that 
these words stand for activities. The reviewer’s remarks reflected the 
then dominance of linguistic analysis as a style of investigation in many 
of the philosophy departments of universities in the English-speaking 
world. In the intervening fifty years, that dominance has gradually 
weakened to the point where, as Beards points out (p. 11), a surviving 
generation of academics who cut their philosophical teeth when 
linguistic analysis was viewed as the royal road for dissolving away 
alleged philosophical problems are now lamenting the metaphysical turn 
within present-day analytic philosophy. Given this recent revival of 
metaphysical concerns among analytical philosophers, Beards believes 
“that a critical dialogue between Lonergan’s approach to metaphysics 
and that taken by analysts working in the area today is singularly 
opportune” (p. 14), and he argues that the focus around which the 
envisaged dialogue can fruitfully occur is the question of the method of 
metaphysics. 

Throughout the book Beards characterizes metaphysics as knowledge 
of reality acquired through philosophical analysis and reflection, and as 
“a basic semantics.” He identifies critical realism as the “key factor” for 
coherent metaphysics, and the central theme of the book, he says, “is the 
way incoherence and mistakes in metaphysics result from an overt or 
covert empiricist epistemology, on the one hand, and from an uncritical 
idealism, or rationalism, on the other” (p. 5). 

After the introduction and an initial chapter that provides an 
“overview” of the revival of metaphysics among analytic philosophers, 
nine more chapters and a conclusion follow. The pivotal second chapter 
attempts to explain and defend critical realism, as Lonergan understands 
it, by first presenting Lonergan’s phenomenology of the process of 
coming to know things and some arguments in favor of it and for the 
possibility of objective knowledge. This provides the basis for the 
discussion of method in metaphysics in the chapter that follows. In this 
third chapter, Lonergan’s method of deriving the metaphysical elements 
from the elements brought to light in cognitional theory is briefly 
compared and contrasted with the methodologies inherent in 
approaches of philosophers such as W.V.O. Quine, Alex Oliver, David 
Lewis, C.B. Martin, Michael Dummett, Hilary Putnam and Alfred North 
Whitehead. Also included in the chapter is a sidelong glance at 
phenomenology. 

Six of the remaining eight chapters consider some recent work in 
analytic philosophy on a particular topic or set of related topics and the 
possible contribution Lonergan’s thought can bring to the discussion. 
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The topics include: the philosophy of mind, with a particular focus on 
the metaphysics of the self (chapter 4); recent criticism of the Frege- 
Russell position on naming, meaning and reference by Saul Kripke and 
others, and John Searle’s subsequent defense of the position (chapter 5); 
natural and nonnatural or “artificial” kinds, their ontological status, and 
the role of description and explanation in knowing them (chapter 6); 
universals, tropes, substance, and events (chapter 7); causality (chapter 
8); dispositions, development, reductionism, and supervenience (chapter 


9). 

Chapter 10 takes up what Beards calls the metaphysics of the 
individual and the social in Lonergan’s thought. Having argued earlier in 
the book that for Lonergan knowledge of mind comes not through 
unmediated or direct intuitive access to our thoughts or to our conscious 
self but through the activities of mind embedded in human intentional 
activities such as speech, and that therefore Lonergan stands in the 
tradition of Thomas Aquinas, not Descartes, he argues in this chapter 
that “Lonergan has much to say on the social, intersubjective dimensions 
of human experience, and [that] his treatment of epistemology and 
metaphysics are situated in that larger whole” (p. 298). Included in this 
chapter are brief indications of Lonergan’s thought on ethics, the 
differentiations of consciousness, the functions of meaning and the role 
of instrumental acts of meaning, the ontology of language, mutual self- 
mediation, and the ontology of history. 

Beards contends throughout the book that Lonergan’s thought offers a 
viable way forward on fundamental issues in metaphysics, and his 
discussions of a wide range of topics is meant to provide concrete 
evidence for this claim. He has written an illuminating book and labored 
to be clear in his presentation of the material.. Even so, it seems likely 
that those readers who are knowledgeable in analytic philosophy but 
unacquainted with Lonergan’s writings will at times find his arguments 
puzzling or unconvincing. I suspect that Beards hopes that they will be 
at least sufficiently intrigued with Lonergan’s approach to metaphysics 
to be moved to give Lonergan a serious hearing and so begin to engage in 
the “critical dialogue” that Beards considers as being now “singularly 
opportune.”—H. Daniel Monsour, Regis College, Toronto. 


BRUNDAGE, James A. The Medieval Origins of the Legal Profession; 
Canonists, Civilians and Courts. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2008. xvii + 607 pp. Cloth, $49.00.—James Brundage traces the history 
of the legal profession from its beginning in ancient Rome to its rebirth 
in the early Middle Ages when it enjoyed a resurgence in the courts of 
the medieval canonists. The book, Brundage tells us, has been forty 
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years in the making, and given its richness, the reader can be grateful for 
those decades of research. 

Brundage is convinced that “the fall of the Roman empire” is a 
misleading phrase. The eastern half of the empire, he tells us, remained 
reasonably intact throughout the early Middle Ages. The “fall”-affected 
only the western territories. Although the Roman government did 
eventually crumble in the west, its demise.was slow,,.in fact, so silent 
that a great many of those who lived through the period failed to notice 
that the empire was no longer there. Europe’s population suffered a 
decline through the third and fourth centuries and did not stabilize until 
sometime after the year 600. By the end of the sixth century, only a 
handful of substantial cities remained in the west. In Italy, these 
included Ravenna, Rimini, Ancona, and Otranto. Pavia continued to be 
an important administrative center, and Milan remained relatively 
populous. Rome, by the beginning of the sixth century, had ceased to be 
the principal center of imperial administration, but that was to change 
with the growth of papal power during and after the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great (590-604). It was the See of Peter that guaranteed 
Rome’s continuing importance. As Roman civil administration began to 
fade away, popes and bishops stepped in to manage much of the day-to- 
day machinery of local government, taking over a host of functions 
previously performed by civil servants. Thus we find bishops proving 
wills and supervising the administration of descendants’ estates, 
provisioning garrisons, supervising the maintenance of roads, bridges, 
and aqueducts, operating schools, and overseeing tax collection. 

Brundage is primarily interested in the period 1150-1250, when the 
practice of canon law in the ecclesiastical courts became a full fledged 
profession. In the middle of the twelfth century only a small number of 
jurists were teaching Roman and canon Law and practicing in the 
ecclesiastical courts in a handful of cities. The evidence shows that 
prior to the mid-twelfth century there was nothing that existed anywhere 
in Europe that could be déscribed as a legal profession in the strict sense 
of the term. When the Roman law schools faded away toward the end of 
the sixth century, no social or vocation identity remained. That was the 
case until the mid-decades of the twelfth century. During the one 
hundred years that followed, namely by 1250, professional lawyers had 
set up shop in every major European city. Brundage detects a paradigm 
shift. Roman and canon lawyers who were writing during the second 
half of the twelfth century and the opening decades of the thirteenth 
were primarily interested in the intellectual or philosophical problems 
that the law presented. By the middle of the thirteenth century their 
successors were far more preoccupied with the details of legal practice 
and procedure. The lawyers of the late twelfth century may have argued 
on behalf of clients with some regularity, but trained jurists only began 
to appear regularly in the courts after the vulgate version of Gratian’s 
Decretum (1150) had taken its final form. What had been an academic 
occupation in one generation had become a learned profession in 
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another. By the end of the twelfth century at least a few men were able 
to make a living arguing on behalf of litigants. 

By the mid-thirteenth century many lawyers held academic degrees in 
law. Law faculties and law curricula began to emerge in the nascent 
universities of Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge. University law 
faculties furnished students with systematic study of Roman and canon 
law. Lawyers by the mid-thirteenth century were professionals in the 
sense that they had been formally admitted to practice in one or more 
courts and at the time of their admission had pledged themselves to a 
code of legal ethics. The word “profession” itself, Brundage relates, has 
religious roots insofar as it is connected with making a solemn 
profession or undertaking, much as theologians and monks made a 
profession of faith. The ethical aspirations formulated in the thirteenth- 
century admission oaths remain largely unchanged to this day. 
Throughout the West modern oaths of admission to the bar strikingly 
resemble their medieval counterparts. 

Another element in the creation of a legal profession had to do with 
the fact that the jurisdiction of medieval church courts, despite 
variations in practice among different regions of Western Christendom, 
transcended political boundaries between kingdoms and principalities. 
Properly trained members of the legal profession could practice their 
trade just as well in Riga, Rouen, Regensburg, or Rome. Brundage finds 
that by the last quarter of the twelfth century, popes and bishops had 
begun to delegate their routine juridical duties to officials who had some 
training in Roman and canon law, thus contributing to the expansion of 
the legal profession. Four distinct practices or callings soon emerged, 
those of advocates, proctors, notaries, and judges. Development of a 
professional identity among the canonists became the model for other 
professional groups. Brundage finds that the study of law attracted a 
great many of the most original and talented minds in the centuries that 
followed, to the disadvantage of philosophy, theology, and other 
academic disciplines. 

There is an interesting chapter on the formation of an educated elite 
and, one might say, an amusing chapter on the rewards and hazards of 
the legal profession. Almost as soon as trained lawyers became a 
recognizable social group, people at every level of society and in all 
walks of life began to denigrate them. Brundage writes, “Lawyers 
inspired admiration as well as envy, hostility mixed with respect, 
together with dependence on their skills.” The more prominent and 
successful that lawyers became, the more complaints about them grew 
in volume and vehemence: “Theologians, merchants, preachers, popes 
and poets complained that lawyers were bloodsuckers, hypocrites, 
sacrilegious, foul-mouthed, devious, deceitful, treacherous, proud and 
arrogant.” Brundage quotes Hugo von Trimberg (1230-1313) who 
observed that: despite its utility in worldly matters, the study of law fails 
to teach men to live virtuously and Robert of Flamborough who, in his 
Summa de poenitentia (1208-1215), suggested a series of pointed 
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questions that priests ought to put to lawyers and judges who came to 
confess their sins. 

This book is obviously more than an account of the genesis of the legal 
profession. It is a fascinating record of a development within the 
common law tradition that has made Western civilization possible and 
upon which it continues to depend. Brundage concludes his study with 
this thought: “The legal professions, together with the universities, the 
papacy, the corporation and constitutional government, are institutions 
that must rank among the most influential and most enduring creations 
of the thousand years that constitute the European Middle Ages.”—Jude 
P. Dougherty, The Catholic University of America. 


BURGER, Ronna. Aristotle’s Dialogue with Socrates: On the “Nicomachean 
Ethics.” Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2008. viii + 309 pp. 
Cloth, $35.00—This remarkable and wonderful book on Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics exhibits a profound understanding of both the 
contents and complex intention of that amazing work. This 
interpretation cannot be ignored by anyone who intends to write on the 
Ethics in the foreseeable future. The reviewer cannot do justice to 
Professor Burger’s detailed and subtle analysis of almost every chapter 
of the Ethics in this brief account of her book, but hopefully enough is 
intimated to lead those who are interested in Aristotle, the problem of 
Socrates, ancient philosophy, and the nature of ethical virtue to read this 
magisterial study. 

While Aristotle had no opportunity to engage in a dialogue with the 
actual Socrates, Burger shows that he did dialogue with “Socrates,” a 
construction by Aristotle which also allowed Aristotle to frame the topic 
of ethical virtue in a manner that defends ethical virtue as well as 
implying certain problems with it. Since the work, as Burger interprets 
it, is addressed to those who have been brought up well but also are 
themselves troubled by their upbringing, perplexed about the beautiful 
and the just, Aristotle can provide both a way of satisfying their concerns 
by appearing to justify the life of ethical virtue but also revealing to those 
who recognize the problems Aristotle raises to engage in thinking 
through the full import of his speech. The Ethics proceeds from an 
explicit dialogue with Socrates by means of seven explicit references to 
Socrates in Books 2-7. It also moves from apparent opposition to 
Socrates into an implicit reconciliation with the Platonic Socrates as it 
advances towards accounting for the life most worth living. 

The explicit dialogue with Socrates is also part of the larger concern 
of the Ethics, the sought-for-good, the inquiring about which is the 
Ethics, is only fulfilled by responding to the very questioning the work 
exhibits. This is an Aristotle who speaks very carefully, chooses his 
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wording with the precision appropriate to the specific topic and the 
levels of the diverse audience he addresses, engages in the most careful 
qualifications, frequently shows his wittiness through wordplay, and 
compels those who are serious about this investigation in a continual 
backward and forward referencing within the work itself. 

Burger brings out how Aristotle’s language is purposely ambiguous 
and his promise to clarify the good is a continual deferral. Book 1 sets 
up the need to determine what is the function or work of the human, 
while being magnificently noncommittal with regard to either the virtue 
or virtues needed for its fulfillment. Book 2 introduces ethical virtue as 
a matter of habituation, while quietly referring to the presence of 
phronesis within it. The whole account of ethical virtue is meant to 
insure that such a life is viewed from the perspective of the one living it, 
while questioning its adequacy to be the complete human good that the 
work as a whole aims to reveal. When phronesis is more amply 
explained in Book 6, it is presented as concerned with one’s own good 
and Janus-faced toward ethical virtue and toward sophia as happiness 
(NE 1145a 5-6; Burger, pp. 128-9). The account of friendship in Books 8 
and 9, culminates in political and philosophical activity being described 
as conversing and living together and as only realized completely when 
the social dimension of philosophizing is activated by each friend 
functioning by nous, his true self. The second account of pleasure in 
Book 10 is presented within the need to harmonize speech with deeds, a 
pervasive theme of that Book, and concludes with the necessity of 
distinguishing primary and secondary kinds of pleasure. But in the final 
account of the higher life, the primary life, and its “so-called self- 
sufficiency,” (VE 1177a 27-8; Burger, pp. 199-200) the serious reader is 
not abruptly given some kind of final answer but placed in a position to 
reflect upon the significance of the activity of contemplation in relation 
to the Ethics and the activity, the work it requires of the reader, if the 
speech about it and the deed needed to fulfill it are to harmonize. Thus, 
the reader, having been presented with an outline of the good, Socratic- 
like, is led to want to continue enquiring about the human things. 

Professor Burger’s work contains four appendixes, the first one is on 
all explicit references to Socrates, Plato, and philosophy in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the second is on all the virtues and vices arranged 
according to the mean in Books 3 and 4 of the Nicomachean Ethics, the 
third is on the categories of justice in Book 5, and the fourth is on the 
classification of pleasure'in Book 7. There are also 62 pages of notes in 
small type, many of which are finely wrought miniature essays.—Donald 
C. Lindenmuth, The Pennsylvania State University. 


Sy 
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CARY, Philip. Inner Grace: Augustine in the Traditions of Plato and Paul. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2008. 208 pp. Cloth, $55. Outward 
Signs: The Powerlessness of External Things in Augustine's Thought. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2008. 384 pp. Cloth, $74.—Inner 
Grace and Outward Signs are together the promised, “longer, more 
complicated, and more surprising” sequel to Cary’s Augustine’s 
Invention of the Inner Self (Oxford University Press, 2000) (Invention, 
p. 143). These three books are a penetrating, provocative, and 
sometimes perplexing study of Augustine’s Christian Platonism, a study 
that ultimately questions the degree to which Platonism can be (and 
should have been) synthesized with Christian understandings of God, 
human nature, and beatitude. Deeply complementary, they should be 
read together. The first book presents Cary’s thesis that Augustine 
invented the idea that the deepest reality of the person consists in a 
private inner space, an intermediary spiritual level between sensible 
reality and the intelligible. He welded to Christianity the Platonic idea 
that God can be found by turning the mind to this inner space and then 
upward to an intelligible vision of the immutable truth enlightening the 
intellect. Inner Grace examines the implications of locating the 
essential action of grace and divine choice in bestowing grace in this 
inner space, the private world of mind and will. Outer Signs explores 
whether Augustine’s Platonic semiotics and ontology can be reconciled 
with the Christian conception of sacraments as external signs that 
convey the grace they signify. 

Cary contends that if we read Augustine on these matters carefully, 
instead of using him to proof-text later Catholic and Protestant positions, 
we will find that he “is not quite what any of us want him to be. It is a 
dismaying conviction, very much like discovering your ‘father is not all 
you hoped he was” (Outward Signs, p. xi), but this realization also frees 
us to better understand and reevaluate our own intellectual heritage. 
For, as Cary puts it, “to tell a story about the development of Augustine’s 
thought is indeed to tell a story about ourselves, if we are Catholics, 
Protestants, or perhaps simply influenced in some way by Western 
Christendom” (Inner Grace, p. 128), as it is Augustine, more than any 
other thinker, that made questionable connections between Platonism 
and Christianity seem obvious and even essential to the faith (Outward 
Signs, p. 3). 

Inner Grace is a fascinating study of Augustine’s attempts to reconcile 
his Platonic understanding of grace as an interior power or virtue that 
purifies and enlightens the intellect so that it might turn away from the 
sensible world and seek after the intelligible first principle with the 
Biblical, but very unplatonic idea, that this grace is given through the 
choices of a personal God who works through external things, 
particularly the life-giving flesh of Christ. In the course of his conceptual 
wrestlings, according to Cary, Augustine went through nearly every 
possible formulation of the relationship between will and grace: that 
grace is a reward for love of God that enables understanding of God (pp. 
27, 39), that grace moves a will divided between love/fear of God and 
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love of the world to continent love of God (the movement from faith to 
charity [pp. 40-3, 46-7]), that grace enflames the soul with love so that ` 
the call to faith is irresistibly beautiful and effective (pp. 57-61), that 
grace is prevenient because the call is prior to the assent (pp. 82-7), and 
finally the view that the assent to faith is itself “a result of God’s grace 
working deep within the inner self” (p. 92). Notwithstanding his 
tendency to be very critical of Augustine’s Platonism, Cary identifies the 
main obstacle to a satisfactory Augustinian synthesis as the early 
Church’s unfortunate tendency to see divine election through the model 
of “supercessionism,” namely that God chooses to save some and leave 
others to perish. A view partially based on their uncharitable belief that 
the Gentile Church, not the Jews, were now the elect (pp. 121-6). Cary 
contends that this makes election bad news for those not chosen, 
thereby making God’s sovereignty over the human will terrifying. 
Following Karl Barth, Cary convincingly argues that divine election 
should be understood as God choosing some for the blessing of others, 
that the elect, like Christ, are called to suffer and serve for the sake of 
the salvation of others (pp. 122-3). Conversely, his attempt to solve the 
anxiety caused by Augustine’s account of predestination by asserting 
Luther’s solution is unlikely to convince those who are not already of a 
similar viewpoint. 

Outer Signs is the most philosophically and theologically ambitious of 
Cary’s books. The first part surveys ancient semantic and semiotic 
theory in Plato, Aristotle, Stoics, Skeptics, and Epicureans in order to 
demonstrate that Augustine’s “expressionist semiotics” is something 
new. Cary claims that Augustine is the first to articulate a theory of 
language “in which external words mean things by way of expressing 
inner thoughts” (p. 21). Holding the Platonic theses that external 
sensible things cannot affect the internal soul and that unchanging truth 
cannot be found in the sensible word but only in the light of the intellect, 
Augustine argues in his early works, (On Dialectic, On Christian 
Doctrine, bk. 1, On the Teacher), that external words only convey what 
they signify if what they signify is already interiorly present in our mind. 
For example, the word “lion” only brings the idea of lion to mind to the 
extent that I already know what a lion is through my own experience. If 
I have not experienced what is signified, then the words, if I have faith in 
their truth, can only admonish me to strive for an experience of what has 
been signified. We learn nothing from words themselves (pp. 91-7, 106- 


T). — 

Cary argues that Augustine’s semiotics is an essential part of his early 
Christian Platonist project of explaining how sensible things are 
correctly understood as signs of intelligible realities that admonish us to 
turn inward and experience Christ as the inner teacher or light of the 
intellect (pp. 60-4, 69-72, 97-102). The rest of Outer Signs contends 
that Augustine was never able to fully move beyond this understanding 
of sensible things, such as words, as having value only insofar as they 
can lead us to an experience of intelligible reality. Thus, “there is no 
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place in Augustine’s theology for a Lutheran clinging to the external 
word of the Gospel, an Eastern Orthodox contemplation of icons, or a 
Roman Catholic devotion to sacramental means of grace” (p. 105). The 
idea of sacraments as effective signs of what they signify is a medieval 
innovation (pp. 160-1, 222-3) for which Augustine provides some 
conceptual resources, but does not himself articulate. At best, 
sacraments are “necessary outward marks of the community in which 
grace is inwardly at work” (p. 191). Grace comes through the interior 
unity of the souls of believers with Christ, such that the sacraments do 
not create the Body of Christ, but are only efficacious insofar as the 
recipient is already in communion with the invisible City of God (just as 
a word only conveys what the hearer already knows). Cary accuses 
Augustine of applying this Platonic epistemology to Christ’s Incarnation, 
thereby instrumentalizing it, since Augustine often explains that “as man 
[Christ] is our road, as God He is our destination, the homeland to which 
we are journeying” (p. 180). Cary interprets Augustine as meaning that 
“we must pass beyond the humanity of Christ, which is external and 
temporal, to behold his pure divinity as eternal Wisdom” (p. 133). Thus, 
Augustine’s idea of beatitude is not the Biblical goal of “looking outward 
at the uncreated glory of God in the human face of Jesus Christ” (p. 244) 
but the Platonic ideal of an intellectual vision that “defines the nature of 
happiness without reference to Christ incarnate” (p. 254). 

While I deeply admire the scholarship, organization, readability, and 
earnestness of Cary’s studies, they are not without flaw. Inner Grace, 
originally written as part of Outward Signs, should have fleshed out its 
topics more fully. For instance, that Augustine offers a unique 
conception of will as irreducible to reason and desire is mentioned in a 
single paragraph (p. 42). Augustine’s debts and innovations would have 
been better illumined with a fuller discussion of Plotinus in each book 
(as there is in Invention), instead of relegating him mostly to footnotes, 
since Plotinus also describes intellectual vision as grace, conversion as 
seeing God, choice as being below true freedom, philosophical teaching 
as pointing to an intelligible experience, and words as the sensible 
expression of an unchanging inner reality. In Outward Signs, Cary 
tends to underestimate how Augustinian Roman Catholicism remains. 
That conceiving Christ’s humanity as the Way to a beatific, intellective 
vision is a discarded alternative to the sacramental Christology of 
Ephesus (p. 254) is not entirely true. Aquinas agrees that Christ is the 
Mediator in his humanity (ST M, q. 26, a. 2), Bonaventure talks of 
moving to the Father through the Son (Vind’s Journey Into God 7.7, 
and the Catholic Church still describes the beatific vision as an 
immediate intuition (Catechism 1023, 1722). I fail to see why Cary says 
that Christians must choose between the inner turn of Augustine’s 
Platonism or clinging to God outside us in the sacraments. Catholicism 
seems to have always endorsed both. It is true that Augustine’s 
sacramentology needs to be corrected by the medieval idea of an 
efficacious sign (an idea worked out many centuries after Augustine’s 
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death), but it is also true that today’s Christians have much to learn from 
him about Christ’s mediation and the sacraments. For example, the 
modern and reformation tendency to think of a sacrament as God’s way 
of conveying grace to an individual should be corrected by Augustine’s 
account of grace being given to the Church as the corporate Body of 
Christ, and then expressed in its sacraments. Cary also fails to note how 
an orthodox understanding of the sacraments borrows from Platonic 
metaphysics in order to articulate the idea that a onetime event (the 
death and resurrection of Christ) can be inexhaustibly present in a 
practical infinity of times and places. 

Lastly, Cary’s argument that we know people by having faith in their 
words and not by seeking to know the content of their soul is critiquing 
Augustine with himself, as Augustine says that we know people’s 
thoughts and emotions through their words (On Christian Doctrine, bk. 
2). Moreover, Augustine is the great defender of the rationality of faith, 
especially in the City of God, where he argues that humans know almost 
nothing for certain but live daily by faith in others. 

Cary’s studies are essential for Augustinian scholars, intellectual 
historians, and those who wish to see Augustine from a challenging, new 
perspective. Due to their provocative and critical natures, however, they 
are only appropriate for beginners if balanced with more traditional 
interpretations of Augustine——Brandon Zimmerman, The Catholic 
University of America. 


CLARKE, D.S. Some Pragmatist Themes. Lanham, Md.: Lexington Books, 
2007. xii + 102 pp. Cloth, $55.00—Professor Clarke gives us an 
accessible historical account of pragmatism, enhanced by chapter notes, 
bibliography, and a useful index. Clarke reviews five broad areas: 
epistemology, anthropology, language, ethics, and metaphysics. For the 
most part, he draws on Charles Peirce, William James, and John Dewey; 
but F.S.C. Schiller, James Tufts, G.H. Mead, Charles Morris, Ralph 
Barton Perry, and Morton White make appearances, so do Richard Rorty 
and Cornel West, though briefly. Clarke argues that pragmatism, despite 
recurrent misunderstandings, continues to be a rich resource. While it 
needs to incorporate the linguistic turn which it predated, Peirce’s 
semiotics fosters an alliance. 

Clarke quickly identifies, and often revisits, his two unifying themes: 
first, “cognitive inquiry and belief are to be understood in terms of their 
relation to purpose and action rather than as a means of simply 
satisfying intellectual curiosity” and, second, “relationships between 
belief, purpose, and action within us as individuals and within society at 
large have parallels in the infrahuman species from which we have 
evolved” (pp. x-xi). The first theme, for Peirce, serves as the pragmatic 
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maxim. The second reflects the enthusiasm of both Peirce and James 
for evolutionary theory and their view that it leads beyond the 
“humanist” limits of modern philosophy. 

Here we can only note a few elements of Clarke’s thinking on the 
broad areas noted above. In epistemology, he finds that various forms of 
discourse have their own standards for warranted belief. Indeed, there 
are as many forms of truth as there are of discourse, but absent received 
justificatory standards, the pragmatist finds no truth to acknowledge. In 
anthropology, some pragmatists explore reductionist analyses of the 
human .being which evacuate any distinctive psychic dimension. Yet 
others explore a pansychism that extends the psychic across the whole 
trajectory of evolution. Thus James claims that “If evolution is to work 
smoothly, consciousness in some shape must have been present at the 
very origin of things” (p. 40). In matters of language, Clarke’s most 
salient point is also antireductionist. Natural language is the basis for 
specialized languages, and its basic inference pattern employs the 
expressive, descriptive, and prescriptive. Here is his schematic example: 

I want some end E. 

If circumstance C obtains, to attain E J must perform means M. 
C will obtain. 

Therefore, I should do M (p. 58). 

We come now to ethics, noting only a few key elements that Clarke 
sees emerging from pragmatism. Moral inference, again based on a 
means-end relation, plays a role in practical ethics. But more often we 
rely on cultural norms, though the struggle for one’s personal ideals 
might challenge them. To be sure, cultures themselves undergo change, 
with political rhetoric often a catalyst. Still, Clarke does not propose a 
pragmatist ethics as such. Instead, he highlights the pragmatist 
emphasis on means—end reasoning, whether private or public, and the 
proposal of moral ideals. 

And what of metaphysics? Clarke’s point of departure is metaphysics 
in Aristotle’s sense, that is, “a description of the necessary and universal 
aspects of things, those aspects we humans have in common with all 
other natural forms...” (pp. 79-80). Yet humans uniquely give rise to a 
wide range of “sub-worlds,” for example, forms of communication, 
intellectual disciplines, aesthetic endeavors, and social institutions. For 
some pragmatists, these sub-worlds lead to an ontological relativism; 
James, however, is more characteristic in that he gives priority to 
practices open to empirical testing. 

Pragmatism, for its part, does not stand watch at the gates to the real. 
Nor should it entertain what Dewey termed the “parade of logical form” 
which often camouflages the power of elites. Instead, Clarke sees its 
proper and primary brief as mapping the interrelations of our competing 
cultural worlds, and doing so for the purpose of social progress. For this 
practical diplomacy, pragmatism is well equipped. Other pragmatists, 
however, favor advocacy over diplomacy. Their first mission is 
“engaging in public debates on issues such as rights of women and 
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minorities, just distribution of wealth, and the morality of stem cell 
research and abortion—the vitally important topics of the day” (p. 88). 
They might remind us, if we ask for a precedent, of James’s political 
activism. 

Yet we need not be pragmatists to engage in such debates. Plato and 
Aristotle addressed most of these issues, among other policy matters. 
One wonders, too, how one might philosophically rather than 
rhetorically engage in such debates without turning to the enduring 
questions of, for example, nature, personhood, and the good-in-itself that 
pragmatists tend to dismiss. Indeed, pace Clarke, how can philosophical 
diplomacy bracket these same enduring questions from which 
pragmatist themes often distance us?—James G. Hanink, Loyola 
Marymount University. 


CROSBY, Donald A. Living with Ambiguity: Religious Naturalism and the 
Menace of Evil. Albany: State University of New York Press, 2008. xii + 
124 pp. Cloth, $55,00—The author is an emeritus professor at Colorado 
State University. The book’s thesis is: a) no God or ultimate being exists 
and b) no human immortal soul exists. Granting these minor points, 
what do we do? We have evolved to some unaccountable rationality. 
What about all the horrid things that are described in the book along 
with the nice things? 

We need not despair. We can live a relatively fruitful life with 
something less than absolutes. We can enjoy the sunsets and the oceans. 
We know we are not going to last long, but that is all right. The world 
itself is messy, what with physical and moral evils. A “good” God 
explaining it all is simply incoherent. , 

The book’s key word is “ambiguous.” We minimize not the terrible 
things that happen in nature and human history. Nor are we to overlook 
the good things. Both happen, we cannot do much about them, and we 
should not think it will turn out best in the end. In fact, there is no end. 

At first sight, this book about evil is hardheaded, not minimizing 
anything. A God who will resolve things in the end is a myth. He is not 
there, nor is God the world, nor any part of it. He just is not. If he did 
exist, he would have to be responsible for all the evils, which are not a 
few. 

But since no God or immortal soul exists, we deal with what is left. 
Nihilists claim that this position leads to despair. Not at all. We can 
enjoy everything, be nice to one another, help the planet. When we go, 
we go. That is it. No way around it. 

Crosby insists on talking of a “religion of nature.” The older 
understanding had nature itself needing an explanation for all these good 
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and unpleasant things that it coughed up. Not so. We can be quite happy 
in an ambiguous world. 

In reading this book, the name Epicurus kept coming to mind. He 
thought that the fear of the gods was the cause of our unsettlement. So 
just get rid of them. Retire to your garden. Moderate your desires, live 
with what is left, and into nothingness you will return. But Crosby is not 
an “eat, drink, and be merry man.” Instead, he is rather austere. Mainly, 
what we do in this passing world is take care of it. The alternative to no 
God is an elevation of the planet to the central moral purpose, along with 
the second commandment. 

We must give up eating animals. We can be content with grains. 
Crosby’s optimism is tinged with a definite stoicism. Our life is a 
success if we make the future better by not doing much with the planet. 
In lieu of God, future generations and the planet itself take a high place. 

Why call our relation to nature minus God a “religion,” I never figured 
out. The reader will need to deal with the word “ambiguous.” The 
human mind, which is capax omnium, still seems to identify evils as 
evils and goods as goods. But “progress” itself will ultimately fade away. 
This leaves all questions in ambiguity, except maybe why continue to use 
the words good and evil. Nothing is certain, but that is all right. 

The reading of this slim volume is like browsing an old piety book. 
The reader is constantly exhorted to do this or that. Having been 
assured of no God, soul, or eternal life, we still need a stiff upper lip. We 
can smell the roses. The awful things of the book’s subtitle are there. 
We cannot be rid of them. So face it. This path does not to lead to 
paralysis, but to a “religion” that sees the rose midst the thorns. 

The book is replete with references to Christian issues, to Scripture, to 
theology. When I neared the end, I came to this passage: “When I was a 
student at the Princeton Theological Seminary many years ago...” So 
that was it! I was dealing with a classical literary form. The former 
seminarian works out what is left. He justifies his decision. 

The book’s logic is what the world would be like “etiam daremus 
Deum non esse,” to recall Grotius. If we rid ourselves of worry about a 
supernatural origin or transcendent fate, we can live well enough. We 
need not fret about it, if we observe the second commandment without 
the first. 

“Sancta Ambiguitas, Te rogamus audi nos.” This is a Christian book 
by an ex-Christian seminarian. He explains what it is like to live denying 
any connection of the world with a transcendent origin that, 
nevertheless, still seems to hover over every page——James V. Schall, 
Georgetown University. 
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CURLE, Clinton Timothy, Humanité: John Humphrey’s Alternative Account 
of Human Rights. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2007. xi + 212 
pp. Cloth $50.00—In Humanité, Timothy Curle writes that his primary 
aim is to grasp John Humphrey’s conception of universality as expressed 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Humphrey served as 
director of the Human Rights Division in the United Nations Secretariat 
and authored the original working draft of the Declaration, but got no 
recognition for this. The credit was given instead to another member of 
the drafting committee, Nobel Laureate René Cassin, who did some 
minor editing of the document over a weekend and then publicly took 
credit for writing the first draft. To unveil Humphrey’s view of human 
rights, Curle’s primary sources were the latter’s journals and the United 
Nation’s records of the debates and committee meetings that prefaced 
the official approval of the Declaration. 

The journals reveal Humphrey’s admiration for Bergson’s philosophy, 
especially as he regarded him as “the philosopher of rights par 
excellence.” To understand Humphrey’s account of human rights, Curle 
found it necessary to understand how Bergson’s philosophy pertained to 

_human rights; and this, in turn, required a deeper study not only of 
Bergson but also of the neo-Thomism of Jacques Maritain which another 
member of the drafting committee, Charles Malik, argued provided the 
best rationale for human rights. Humphrey was convinced that 
Bergson’s philosophy offered a better justification for the reconciliation 
of the Declaration’s call for universality with different cultural outlooks. 
He sought an account of universality that acknowledged the individual 
and his needs in concrete rather than abstract terms. Humphrey’s 
problem with Thomism’s natural law theory as the ground of rights was 
that the grounding was a static essence incapable of adapting to the 
diversities and dynamism of human life. He was especially impressed by 
Bergson’s distinction between open and closed societies. 

A closed society is one where the primary intent of laws and 
institutions is to ensure its survival by protecting itself from outsiders, 
and its conception of morality contains no concern for those outside. To 
the extent that it is successful, it constricts the individual’s freedom and 
transcendence of spirit. But to protect itself from the atrophying effects 
of intellectual rigidity, this society needs a static religion. In contrast, 
the open society is, in principle, committed to embrace all humanity. 
History testifies to the progressive realization of the open society's 
principles, a realization made possible thanks to privileged individuals— 
saints and heroes—who, by their spiritual vision and energy, carry the 
society forward. Unlike the closed society, the open society has a 
dynamic religion. Curle writes that Bergson thus provided Humphrey 
with a context for reconciling the individual person with a universal 
doctrine of rights: humankind is evolving toward ever increasing 
freedom. Since this evolution pertains to all people, it is universal in 
scope. The universality of human rights is accordingly not something 
imposed from above by an eternal, static essence. Instead rights are 
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universal because they express the evolutionary process that emanates 
from the individual’s own human nature. 

Besides taking issue with Charles Malik’s claim that neo-Thomism 
offers the best foundation for a doctrine of universal rights, Curle also 
disputes Alasdair MacIntyre’s argument for Thomistic ethics because of 
its view that Latin Christianity is the summit of Christian culture. Curle 
insists, on the contrary, that the crucial difference between Greek and 
Latin Christianity is found in the Latin concept of essence and the Greek 
concept of energies. “Energies” celebrates the dynamism, freedom, and 
openness of the human spirit. If Bergsonism furnishes the philosophical 
rationale for a dynamic conception of human nature, the Greek Patristic 
tradition furnishes the theological rationale. Curle doesn’t think that 
joining the Bergsonian philosophy with the Greek tradition of 
Christianity is an artificial synthesis, for he says that both express a 
dynamism and stretch toward transcendence that have been with us 
since the time of Socrates. 

Curle ends the book by considering the possibility of a rapprochement 
between Humphrey’s Bergsonian view of rights and Maritain’s as a 
means of addressing today’s human rights problems. He concludes that 
the success of that venture depends on the reliance of Maritain’s neo- 
Thomism on the structure of Humphrey’s Bergsonism. Although siding 
with Bergson over Maritain, Curle is even-handed in his treatment of the 
two. He agrees with Maritain that, because of its separation from 
intellect, Bergsonian intuition is liable to lapse into subjectivism and 
even absurdity, but also claims that Maritain misunderstood what 
Bergson meant by intuition. Curle correctly calls attention to the 
considerable influence that Bergson exerted over his former pupil, citing 
examples such as the importance Maritain attaches to intuition in 
knowledge and his references to open and closed societies. While it may 
be plausible to argue on the basis of Bergsonian Philosophy and 
Thomism—the text on which Curle spends most of his time in critiquing 
Maritain—that Thomists subscribe to a static notion of essence, it is far 
less plausible in the light of Maritain’s Degrees of Knowledge and 
Existence and the Existent. Even in Bergsonian Philosophy and 
Thomism Maritain asserts that it is possible to have a science based on 
immutables about things that are mutable. Otherwise all our judgments 
about changing things would be false and Bergson himself would not 
even be able to defend his doctrine that all reality is in a state of constant 
flux.Raymond Dennehy, University of San Francisco. 


DAHLSTROM, Daniel. Philosophical Legacies: Essays on the Thought of 
Kant, Hegel, and Their Contemporaries. Studies in Philosophy and the 
History of Philosophy Series, vol. 50. ` Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
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University of America Press, 2008. xvi + 267 pp. Cloth, $64.95—-Daniel 
Dahlstrom’s most recent book is a collection of fifteen previously 
published essays, revised and modified for this edition. The whole may 
be divided into three parts: three essays on the legacy of Kant; three 
essays on Kant’s contemporary critics (Jacobi, Hamann, Herder, and 
Schiller); and nine essays on Hegel. The focus is on the philosophical 
legacies of these thinkers, and not just on the particulars of their 
respective theories, which entails a constant play of “tracking and 
backtracking of the importance of earlier thinkers for later thinkers” (p. 
x). The culture and philosophical climate of today are often brought to 
the fore and engaged in these essays, a challenging feat for historians of 
philosophy to perform naturally, but one accomplished masterfully by 
Dahlstrom. 

For example, in “The Unity of Kant’s Critical Philosophy,” Dahlstrom 
argues that Kant’s three critiques comprise an attempt to explicate and 
resolve a tension which is as present in contemporary culture as it was 
in Kant’s, namely between the two “incompatible worlds” of science on 
the one hand, and religion and morality on the other. This essay is a 
clear, compelling, even gripping overview of the whole of Kant’s critical 
philosophy, which Dahlstrom believes finds its unity in the third 
critique’s response to the question, what may be hoped for? The essay is 
scholarly, yet written with such lucidity and urgency for its current 
relevance, that it could (and should) be recommended to advanced 
undergraduates. 

A particular legacy of Kant’s is studied in “Equal Opportunity in Kant’s 
Civil Union,” namely the alleged adoption of his views by Robert Nozick 
and John Rawls. Dahlstrom’s thesis is that, at least on the specific topic 
of the conflicting claims of the inheritance of wealth and equal 
opportunity, Kant is neither represented by Nozick’s libertarianism nor 
Rawls’ liberalism. A third option is available to the subordination of 
liberty to equality or vice versa, which is in Dahlstrom’s view the Kantian 
option of subordinating both to a principle of civil independence, a 
concept which is developed over the course of the essay. 

“Jacobi and Kant” explores the confrontation between these two 
thinkers in the years 1785 to 1787, offering a glimpse of one of the 
earliest criticisms of Kant’s transcendental idealism, as well as insight 
into the relationship and distinction between faith and reason in Kant’s 
thought. The legacy of Spinozism in the period is also discussed at 
length. The essay will aid those desiring background to Kant’s essay 
“What does it mean to orient oneself in thinking?” which includes 
criticism of Jacobi. In “The Legacy of Aesthetic Holism,” Dahlstrom 
explores the ways in which Hamann, Herder, and Schiller share a 
common ground, and how their legacies influenced the rise of German 
idealism. These three thinkers, though different in many ways, believe 
that art is the “real synthesis of experience and thought,” and that the 
character of art should be the “paradigm of philosophy itself’ (p. 71). 
This essay is, once again, a scholarly contribution, but one which may be 
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used, on account of the clarity of its exposition, as an introduction to the 
counter-enlightenment. 

In his first two essays on Hegel, “Science of Logic and the Idea of 
Truth” and “Mutual Need and Frustration: Hegel on the Religious Legacy 
of Modern Philosophy,” Dahlstrom explores Hegel’s reaction to two 
legacies of the modern philosophy which preceded him: first, an 
excessive formalism and consequent threat of skepticism, and second, 
the ever-present tension between religion and philosophy. The first 
essay explores the development of Hegel’s notion of metaphysical truth 
and the role played in that development by the Science of Logic. 
Dahlstrom gives what he anticipates will be considered a “heretical” 
interpretation of the Science of Logic, arguing that it “has as its content 
or subject matter the formal categories of thinking that belong to a spirit, 
conscious of its emergence from nature and its long trek toward self- 
determination” (p. 119). In the second essay, an inevitable recurring 
theme of this book, the relationship between religion and philosophy, is 
given its fullest treatment. Here, Dahlstrom presents Hegel’s case for the 
mutual dependence of philosophy and religion, and his simultaneous 
insistence on the necessity of a distinction of the former from the latter. 
Descartes’ legacy on this subject is the “lapse of philosophy into 
religion,” the Hegelian critique of which Dahlstrom outlines. 

In “The Religion of Art,” Dahlstrom argues that “we are, with good 
reason, probably not going to be satisfied with any philosophical theory 
of art that does not provide an adequate account of the meaning of the 
religion of art and, not least, its otherworldliness” (p. 211). By the 
religion of art, Dahlstrom means to indicate the various ways in which 
art aims to replace religion in contemporary society. Rejecting several 
contemporary theories of art (such as those of Arthur Danto and George 
Dickie), Dahlstrom argues for the relevance and potential significance of 
German idealist thinking about art (especially that of Schelling) for 
current debates. 

In Philosophical Legacies, Dahlstrom has provided fifteen clear and 
original snapshots of one of the most productive periods in the history of 
modern philosophy. He has paid enough attention to the importance of 
the philosophy prior to the period in question not to give rise to claims of 
a “German miracle”; yet he has not been hesitant to show his enthusiasm 
for the unique achievements of Kant, Hegel and their contemporaries, 
who have been responsible for much of our intellectual heritage, and 
who continue to provide a source for thinking through, understanding, 
and even resolving conflicts between reason and science on the one 
hand, and religion, art and morality on the other—Michael W. Hickson, 
The University of Western Ontario. 
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DAUPHINAIS, Michael and Barry David and Matthew Levering, ed. Aquinas 
the Augustinian. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2007. xxiv + 291 pp. Paper, $39.95—It is good to see a volume 
that acknowledges Thomas’s status as a follower of Augustine and the 
debt which he owed the great theologian. This is especially important 
since it is all too easy, given Aquinas’s stance on issues such as 
illumination, to view Aquinas as an opponent of Augustinians rather than 
as an Augustinian himself. This volume, a collection of eleven essays, is 
intended to give a researched account of Augustine’s influence on 
Thomas in several specific areas. y 

Not surprisingly, the focus of the essays is theological: there are two 
essays on the Trinity, one on man as the image of the Trinity, and one on 
Thomas’s theory of the word, which is informed by Trinitarian thinking. 
There are also essays on original sin, Christian charity, the Eucharist, 
and the Gospel of John. Those essays that attempt a more philosophical 
approach are still heavily tied to theological themes: John Rist’s essay, 
though it contains a short discussion of the essence/existence question, 
is also involved with the issues of original sin and man as the image of 
God; John O’Callaghan, who examines the philosophical underpinnings 
of man as the imago dei in Thomas’s writings, of necessity focuses on 
texts which are theological in character. Each essay has a distinct focus; 
the best thing about the volume as a whole is that these different 
vignettes give the reader a good impression of the various ways in which 
Thomas approached and became involved with Augustine’s work. 

Perhaps the best essays in the book concern Aquinas’s approach to 
Scripture. Guy Mansini writes on Thomas “with and without Augustine” 
as he comments on John 15:5, “Without me you can do nothing.” This 
essay is both interesting and striking, showing that Thomas followed 
Augustine with the understanding of an intelligent student, while adding 
his own thoughts regarding God’s role as the giver of nature as well as 
the giver of grace. Matthew Levering contributed a comparison of four 
commentaries on the “Good Shepherd” discourse in John 10. The charm 
of this piece lies in its straightforward comparison of modern 
commentaries on the passage with those of Augustine and Aquinas. The 
differences are clear indeed, so that the reader can draw for himself the 
conclusions Levering points to. 

The essay that opens the volume is also worthy of special notice: in 
“Trinitarian Theology as Spiritual Exercise in Augustine and Aquinas,” 
Gilles Emery explains that Thomas’s understanding of the purpose of his 
Trinitarian theology was akin to Augustine’s understanding of his work 
in the De Trinitate. Emery shows an effortless familiarity with the text 
of Augustine as well as those of Thomas, emphasizing their common 
notion of studying the Trinity as an exercise that lifts the mind of the 
believer toward God. His conclusion that “Thomas remains faithful to 
the spiritual objective of Augustine” is well proven; the emphasis on 
Thomas’s own understanding of what he is doing is especially important, 
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since too often authors are tempted to pick and choose from among 
texts without taking Thomas’s direction into account. 

The other essays in the book maintain a consistent standard of 
scholarly research and tight focus. Michael Sherwin presents an 
interesting view of the controversy over charity in which Aquinas 
became involved, arguing that Aquinas’s solutions allowed him to be 
faithful to Augustine’s complete teaching on charity. Wayne Hankey’s 
essay proceeds in a somewhat similar vein, showing that Aquinas 
rejected a pseudo-Augustinian passage on the Eucharist in order to 
achieve a view closer to Augustine’s real teaching. John O’Callaghan’s 
article on man as the imago Dei allows the reader a view of the 
underlying philosophical difficulties Thomas faced in adapting his 
anthropology to Augustine’s. Bruce Marshall shows that Augustine 
presented similar problems for Aquinas in his question on essence in the 
Trinity. Mark Johnson points to an area in which Thomas does not make 
extensive use of Augustine: the explanation of the transmission of 
original sin in the Summa theologiae. Harm Goris follows the evolution 
of Thomas’s teaching in the theory of the “word,” an area where 
Augustine and Aristotle seemed to clash. The volume ends, fittingly 
enough, with Matthew Lamb’s treatment of Augustine and Aquinas on 
salvation. 

If this volume has a fault, it is its level of technicality. The precision of 
the authors helps them very much in arguing their theses: it is less 
helpful in providing an enjoyable, “I just picked it up,” reading 
experience. I suspect the book will be most useful to those who are 
interested in the particular themes discussed, and to those who are 
interested in seeing Augustine’s influence on Aquinas depicted in a 
systematic and rigorous way.—Jamie Spiering, Washington, D.C. 


DEAN, Richard. The Value of Humanity in Kant’s Moral Theory. Oxford 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 2006. x + 270 pp. Cloth, 
$99.00.—In this work, the author confronts the problem of an apparent 
discrepancy in Kant’s Groundwork for the Metaphysics of Morals. On 
the one hand, Kant says that the only thing that is good without 
qualification and of unconditional worth is a good will (cf. 4:393). Only 
something that is good without qualification and of unconditional worth 
in itself, rather than as a means to something else, can be an end in itself 
(cf. 4:394). However, in Kant’s discussion of the second formulation of 
the Categorical Imperative, he indicates alternatively that rational nature 
or the human being or every rational being or the person is an end in 
itself and of unconditional worth (cf. 4:428-9). Dean’s interpretive 
solution to this problem is to posit that “humanity,” as used by Kant in 
the second formulation of the Categorical Imperative is synonymous 
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with a “good will”. Humanity, he argues, refers not to a person, but to 
something in a person. Dean takes “humanity,” rather than the person, 
as that which is an end in itself. He argues that Kant’s “humanity” is not 
a collective noun for human beings but rather “rational nature,” which, 
Dean holds, is not found in all human beings: for him, infants, very small 
children, and severely brain damaged human beings are not even 
minimally rational. Moreover, Kant allows that rational nature could be 
found in other, nonhuman beings. Nevertheless, “[t]his idea of 
‘humanity’ is not completely disconnected from the human species, since 
the ‘rational nature’ that Kant calls ‘humanity’ is the characteristic 
feature that distinguishes typical humans from all other beings that we 
know” (p. 5). This characteristic feature called “humanity” that is found 
in typical humans is understood by Dean to be thoroughly identical with 
a good will. 

In Part 1, Dean differentiates his theory from what he calls the 
“minimalist” theories of other recent interpreters of “humanity” in Kant. 
He distinguishes three groups of “minimalist” theories: those that take 

- , “humanity” to mean the ability to set ends; those that take “humanity” to 
signify the ability to set ends plus some additional feature that varies 
from one commentator to another; and those that take “humanity” as the 
capacity to act morally. On Dean’s interpretation, Kant’s “humanity” 
signifies not only the foregoing, but also the actual commitment to act 
morally. The capacities enumerated above are indicators of the 
presence of rationality and will, but the commitment to act morally is 
what makes the will good. 

Dean is aware that his thesis seems to lead to some highly repugnant 
results. First, it seems to be too moralistic; that is, it seems to require 
that one make a moral judgment about others’ wills as good or not, 
before treating them as ends. Dean refutes this with Kant’s doctrines of 
beneficence and humility: we cannot be certain about the goodness or 
not of another's will; we should therefore treat another as if he had a 
good will. In cases where it appears impossible that the will is good 
(such as in the case of a serial killer), one should still treat that person 
with respect, since treating any one human being with contempt would 
foster an attitude of contempt for all. Moreover, contemptuous 
treatment would not conduce to the redemption of one with a bad will. 
There are therefore good reasons for treating all minimally rational 
beings as if they have good wills. 

The second objection that Dean foresees is that, because of weakness, 
most minimally rational beings will not always act according to maxims 
legislated by reason, but will rather give in to other inclinations at times. 
It would seem, then, that good wills are so rare that it is silly to treat 
everyone as if he had a good will. Dean argues, however, that even 
though one sometimes fails to act morally, one can retain the firm 
commitment to act morally (that is, a good will) as long as one does not 
deliberately decide to act against one’s maxim of reason in favor of some 
other inclination. 
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In addition, Dean argues that his good-will reading of “humanity” does 
not give license to treat with contempt nonrational animals or human 
beings that lack (in his view) minimal rationality. One who has a good 
will would sympathize with pain in another being and thus refrain from 
inflicting it; and, in the cases involving humans, it would be difficult, as 
noted previously, to retain respect for most human beings while treating 
some with contempt. l 

Dean completes Part 1 by arguing, through an examination of Kant’s 
texts on what is required when something is regarded as an end in itself, 
that his good will reading of the humanity formulation meshes better 
than other, minimalist readings with the import of these texts. In Part II 
of the work he then weaves this argument into the consideration of a 
wide range of problems. He examines how the humanity formulation, 
together with both the Kantian notion of the feeling of respect for the 
moral law and the kingdom of ends formulation of the Categorical 
Imperative when used as a constructivist device, can be employed to 
arrive at specific moral duties. He contests the idea that Kant’s ethical 
theory leads to consequentialism, discusses the meaning of value in 
Kant, makes a case against animal rights theorists who object to 
assigning more value to rational beings than to nonrational beings, and 
distinguishes the use of the notions of autonomy and beneficence in 
bioethics from their use in Kant. There is, of course, much material in 
this ambitious undertaking that cannot be addressed in this forum. 

While one might disagree with Dean’s proposal of complete identity 
between good will and humanity in Kant, the value of the book is that it 
brings into high relief the problem of the relation between the two, as 
well as the intricate and far reaching ramifications of the various 
positions on the question. Behind all this, however, there lies the 
question of whether Dean (as well as the proponents of the “minimalist” 
theories that he opposes) are correct in taking humanity, rather than the 
human being or the person, as that to which Kant assigns absolute value 
and the dignity of being an end in itself. This is another point to which 
many may take exception—Mary Veronica Sabelli, Saint John’s 
Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 


FAFARA, Richard J. The Malebranche Moment: Selections from the Letters of 
Etienne Gilson & Henri Gouhier (1920-1936). Marquette Studies in 
Philosophy, no. 48. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 2007. 210 
pp. Cloth: $27.00—Richard J. Fafara’s The Malebranche Moment: 
Selections from the Letters of Etienne Gilson & Henri Gouhier (1920- 
1936) is a first-rate, scholarly exposition of the beginning of the life-long 
friendship and intellectual exchange between the great French 
philosopher and historian Etienne Gilson and his student, the eminent 
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French historian and philosopher Henri Gouhier. While, at first glance, 
this book might appear to be little more than a record of the initial stages 
of a lengthy friendship between these two great men, the way Fafara has 
ordered the text makes it an invaluable research tool into the mental 
evolution of these two major thinkers, especially of Gilson, and a thing of 
beauty to behold. Throughout the work, Fafara displays a master 
artisan’s ability to weave fine detail into an integrated intellectual whole. 
The content contained in the footnotes alone is a pearl of great price. 

The book includes a translator’s introduction, translation of 31 letters 
(most of them by Gilson), extensive footnotes with helpful commentary, 
charming photos, a copy of a handwritten letter by Gilson and Gouhier, 
two appendices (one is “Gilson’s Student Essay on Malebranche” with 
Sorbonne Professor Victor Delbos’s corrections, and Fafara’s 
commentary; the other is a 2 page “Portrait of Gilson” based on a 
conversation with Charles DuBos as found in Gouhier’s unpublished 
“Notebook”), the original French text of the 31 letters and two 
appendices, an 18 page bibliography that includes archival materials, and 
a detailed, 10 page index of names and subjects. 

Fafara’s excellent introduction provides a useful intellectual history of 
Gilson, the distinguished professor, and Gouhier, the talented student, 
that elucidates how their friendship rapidly evolved and matured from 
an intense authoritative focus on the great French philosopher Nicolas 
Malebranche, the subject of Gouhier’s classic doctorat d'état, into a 
close, lifelong relationship of colleagues with wide-ranging interests: 
Catholicism, philosophy, metaphysics, physics, Christian philosophy, 
history, Cartesian thought, Scholasticism, faith and reason, Leibniz, 
Descartes, Sts. Augustine, Thomas, and Bonaventure, and different 
philosophical scholars, commentators, authors, and teachers. The 
letters indicate some of the intellectual influences that each man had on 
the other and striking differences between them. For example, they 
show Gilson’s life-long tendency to stress philosophy as a mind- 
independent body of knowledge, not a personal act that derives its 
essential unity from the intellectual habit from which it proceeds. And 
they reveal the young Gouhier having a more _personalistic 
understanding of philosophy’s nature (p. 15). While the Gilson of the 
letters “argued that philosophy consists of necessary, impersonal, 
sequences of ideas that have a life regarding their content and their 
relations independent of philosophers and their philosophies” (p. 12), 
and “history traced the development of philosophy itself” (p. 15); 
‘“Gouhier always had difficulty. conceiving doctrines that would subsist 
independently of beings that think them” (p. 15). 

The letters contain brilliant gems of information of use to scholars of 
diverse philosophical interests for interpreting individual .philosophers, 
different philosophical periods, and intellectual movements. For 
example, in “Letter 2” among several of Gilson’s fragmentary comments 
to Gouhier on promising areas of research, we find “Leibniz as a 
Renaissance philosopher and studied from the perspective of the 
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evolution and formation of his philosophical ideas.” Gilson follows this 
fragment with the insightful recommendation for understanding Leibniz: 
“Look.in Blanchet’s thesis for points of similarity with Campanella; it is 
the key to Leibniz about whom we no longer understand anything 
because the XVIth century lasted until the XVIIth” (p. 25). On this same 
page, Gilson initiates reference. to Malebranche as resurrecting in the 
eighteenth century the thirteenth-century struggle between Aristotelian- 
Thomism and traditional Augustinianism and as spearheading an 
Augustinian renaissance and conflict between two forms of 

. Scholasticism that is “the key to all the instances of Modernism, up until 
Fr. Bautain and Father Laberthonniére” (pp. 25, 29, 30). As if this were 
not enough, footnote 18 on page 25 proceeds to ee a short history of 
Modernism. 

On a more personal level, the book contains little-known information 
about Gilson’s influence on thinkers like Richard McKeon, Thomas 
Merton, and Marie-Dominique Chenu, and Gilson’s experiences in the 
United States and Canada, including some of his thoughts about such 
major events as his celebrated Gifford Lectures. And it provides 
information about Gilson’s views on publishing and teaching, Catholic 
education, and details from Gilson’s vie quotidienne—his steadfast 
concern for his family, sense of humor, enjoyment of hunting and fishing 
in Canada, and his playing tennis while teaching at Harvard. 

In short, Fafara’s book is a superb piece of. scholarship and an 
invaluable research tool that should be of great value to anyone 
interested in the works of Gilson, Gouhier, Descartes, Malebranche, or 
the history of twentieth-century Thomism. The richness of its content 
far .exceeds its modest price.—Peter A. Redpath, Saint John’s 
University, Staten Island. 


HAHN, Songsuk Susan. Contradiction in Motion: Hegel’s Organic Concept 
of Life and Value. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2007. 198 pp. Cloth, 
$49.95—Hahn argues for a naturalized interpretation of Hegel’s theory of 
contradiction, and then finds examples of naturalized contradictions in 
Hegel’s aesthetics and practical philosophy. This leads her to claim that 
in both aesthetics and in moral experience, Hegel appeals to a form of 
intuition that cannot be represented by ordinary concepts. 

Part 1 of the book presents Hahn’s case for naturalizing Hegel’s 
doctrine of contradiction. By “naturalizing” she means to take seriously 
Hegel’s claims that concepts are living entities by understanding such 
claims in terms of Goethe’s program of modifying our cognitive faculties 
to better grasp the organic becoming of nature. On this reading, Hegel 
develops his notion of contradiction to represent in conceptual terms the 
teleological progression of the self-development through self-repulsion 
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of organic life forms. This interpretation then leads Hahn to distinguish 
between organic (good) contradictions that motivate cognitive 
development and formal (bad) contradictions that undermine critical 
thought. 

Part 2 of the book applies this interpretation to Hegel’s aesthetics. 
Here Hahn first extends the account of.contradiction by arguing that 
organic totalities exhibiting contradictory structure are grasped by a 
kind of subjective intuition that is intermediate between discursive and 
nondiscursive knowledge. This aesthetic intuition is a transformation of 
the Kantian divine intuition that can directly see simple unity in the 
maximal complexity of an organic form. Since we finite subjects cannot 
take in the whole of this complexity, Hegel reasons that “We subsume 
the greatest complexities under the simplest unities by means of 
aesthetic ideas embodied in fragments of the whole and glimpse 
aesthetic unities noncognitively through these partial totalities” (p. 95). 
Then Hahn moves to apply this view to the apparent contradiction 
between Hegel’s holding that artistic “picture-thinking” produces a kind 
of knowledge and his valorization of propositional knowledge. Hahn 
argues that this contradiction is of the good, organic kind that develops 
aesthetic experience into conceptual articulation, as Hegel tried to 
conceptually articulate a truth content that could only appear to the 
Greeks in a deficient form in their artistic culture. 

In Part 3, Hahn sets out to execute her most original project: “I explore 
the extent to which [Hegel’s] ethics has to be reconfigured, if not 
altogether abandoned, in the light of his methodological commitments. 
Given the dependence of action and agency on the ordinary laws of 
logic, I explore the extent to which Hegel’s revisionary understanding of 
classical logical principles . . . is threatening to spread and infect 
ordinary logic, the kind of logic that makes action possible” (p. 3). This 
is interesting as a contrast to the litany of studies asserting the 
totalitarian nature of Hegel’s philosophy as excluding all substantive 
difference, since Hahn thinks that “to grasp the whole compass of a deed 
organically means that both inner and outer aspects of action must be 
viewed as possessing an essential organization and inseparable 
connection even when the diversity of its parts contradicts its unity” (p. 
131). Though I do not see that Hahn diagnoses any threat to Hegel’s 
ethical theory or suggests how it might need to be reconfigured or 
abandoned, she does use the presence of contradictions in morally 
ambiguous cases such as that of Oedipus to make a case for seeing 
conscience as central to Hegel’s (defensible) ethical theory. Oedipus is 
caught between a classical understanding of morality in which the 
consequences of his action make him a vicious criminal, and a Kantian 
understanding of morality in which his good intentions make him 
completely innocent. This is not a matter of moral vagueness—there are 
two completely opposed moral judgments, both of which are included in 
Oedipus’s (and our) moral self-understanding. These contradictory 
elements must be held together in a grasp of the unity of our action, and 
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Hahn applies the intuitive interpretation from Part 2 to conscience, 
which is understood as “an intuitive faculty of the Will that gives us this 
intuitive, cognitive access to the unifying ground of our moral 
experience” (p. 190). 

Thus the main interpretive thesis of the book is the validation of 
conscience as a distinctively Hegelian form of moral experience. That 
would be both a response to the complaint sometimes heard that Hegel ” 
does not have a moral theory and a defense of his theory of conscience 
against interpreters who find it lacking. It is also a novel interpretation 
of Hegel as providing an intuitive basis of morality (rather than a social 
or rational basis). Hahn argues that Hegel distinguishes his own theory 
of conscience from Romantic moral intuitionism by insisting on the need 
to corroborate our inarticulate intuitions with public behavior. But if 
our public behavior is similarly the object of subjective intuition, it is 
difficult to see how such public behavior would resolve disputes over the 
moral characterizations of actions.—Christopher Yeomans, Kenyon 
College. 


HARMAN, Graham. Heidegger Explained: From Phenomenon to Thing. 
Chicago, Il.: Open Court, 2007. x + 193 pp. Paper, $19.95—Explaining 
Heidegger is a tall order. Doing so in English—or any language other 
than German—is particularly so. Graham Harman brings extensive 
knowledge and boundless enthusiasm to his task. His attempt to explain 
Heidegger takes the form of a summary of over twenty of Heidegger's 
writings from Towards the Definition of Philosophy (1919) to “The End 
of Philosophy and the Task of Thinking” (1963-64). It might have been 
better to have concentrated on a smaller number of representative texts 
(in the way Walter Biemel does in his 1973 book, Heidegger). Although 
Harman succeeds in shedding light on some aspects of Heidegger’s 
thought and in conveying something of its fascination, spreading his net 
so wide makes it difficult to discern any clear development (despite the 
fact that his chosen texts are dealt with in chronological order). But 
then he seems to think that the difference between early and later 
Heidegger is basically one. of terminology and tone and that the notion of 
a “turn” in Heidegger’s thinking has been overplayed. In terms of 
productive genius, Heidegger’s golden years, in Harman’s view, were 
those spent in Marburg. And it should be said that the chapter which 
deals with this period is perhaps the best in the book, but he goes on to 
make the highly contentious claim that by 1930 Heidegger starts to run 
out of steam as a creative philosopher. In line with his skepticism about 
the Kehre, he thinks “On the Essence of Truth” is “highly over-rated”. He 
also thinks the importance of Contributions to Philosophy (which 
Heidegger wrote for his own benefit between 1936 and 1938) has been 
overestimated. Accordingly he devotes less than five pages to this 
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monumental work. Harman’s own candidate for second magnum opus 
(the first, of course, being Being and Time) is Insight Into What Is 
(lectures which Heidegger delivered in Bremen in 1949). 

To explain Heidegger’s philosophy, we are told, is to “approach the 
central insight that guides it through its entire lifespan, through all 
surface changes of opinion and all troubled reversals of viewpoint” (p. 
16). According to Harman this central insight is that being is not 
presence. Being is not presence because being is time and “time is 
something never simply present, but constantly. torn apart in an 
ambiguous threefold structure” (p. 1). Given that this is the key to 
Harman’s interpretation, it is disappointing that his book contains so 
little by way of clear and detailed analysis of Heidegger’s account of 
temporality (as this occurs in Being and Time and Basic Problems of 
Phenomenology). Every threefold distinction which occurs in Heidegger 
is interpreted as a version of the threefold structure of temporality (even 
the conclusion of a speech with a “threefold Sieg Heil” is interpreted as 
“a ludicrous echo of the triple structure of Dasein’s temporality” (p. 102). 

Seemingly departing from his view that Heidegger ran out of steam in 
1930, Harman thinks that Heidegger’s analysis of the thinghood of the 
thing is perhaps his greatest achievement. Having described Heidegger’s 
analysis in the Bremen lectures of the thinghood of a jug he writes: 
“Whereas Plato, Aristotle, and all later thinkers failed to notice the 
thinghood of. things Heidegger tells us that this neglected thinghood has 
a fourfold structure. It is a fourfold of earth and sky, gods and mortals” 
(p. 131). There have so far, he thinks, been only a “handful of weak 
attempts” to understand the fourfold (das Geviert). Harman’s own 
attempt to explain it is in terms of what he calls the “intersection of two 
distinct dualisms”. Once we have identified these two dualisms the 
elements of the fourfold will “immediately become clear”. The first 
dualism is that “between a thing’s shadowy concealment and its explicit 
appearance” which “is also known as the temporal interplay between 
past and future, or between the equipment that silently functions and the 
signs and broken equipment that show themselves ‘as’ they are” (p. 183). 
The second dualism is that “between the unity of a thing’s existence and 
the plurality of its essence or qualities” (p. 133). Harman then proceeds 
to explain the terms of the fourfold by assigning them to different sides 
of the two dualisms. For example, mortals, due to their capacity for 
death as death, are placed “on the side of clearing or revealing, due to 
the role of the explicit as-structure here” (p. 133) and are assigned to the 
unity side of the second dualism because they are engaged with death 
and “death or Angst reveals the world as a whole and not a plurality of 
specific things” (p. 133). Although some of Harman’s explanations are 
genuinely helpful, this is not one of them.—Paul Gorner, University of 
Aberdeen. 
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HARRIS, Jay M. Maimonides after 800 Years: Essays on Maimonides and 
His Influence. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2007. 343 
pp. $65.00—-Maimonides was more than a philosopher. He was a 
physician, a codifier of law and so a rabbinic and legal authority, and a 
transmitter and interpreter of Jewish texts and Arabic philosophy. This 
volume comprises a conference proceedings (plus two more papers; we 
are not told which), assembled in alphabetical order. It looks at many 
aspects of his life and thought, influences on Maimonides and 
Maimonides’ own influence, and so ranges far beyond the interests of 
most philosophers, and has no unity beyond that of Maimonides himself. 
Consequently I will only note the papers of primary philosophical 
interest. i 

Two papers are, I think, outstanding. Lenn Goodman’s “Maimonides 
on the Soul” shows the significance of psychology for the whole of 
Maimonides’ philosophy. Enumerating the parts of the soul and 
explaining in what sense they are parts might seem “academic” or 
“scholastic” philosophy without real significance, but Goodman shows 
the important consequences that follow from one’s conception of the 
soul. The nature of imagination and its relation to reason, for example, 
is a fulcrum around which balances the chosenness of Israel (p. 69). The 
relation of true belief to reason determines the nature of law and 
obedience (pp. 78-9}. The relation of immortality to rationality, finally 
determines whether immortality is an individual or collective state. 
Goodman demonstrates both Maimonides’ debt to earlier Arabic 
philosophers and his originality in bring Aristotelian philosophy to bear 
on uniquely Jewish philosophic problems. 

Moshe Halbertal, “What is the Mishneh Torah? On Codification and 
Ambivalence” asks whether the Mishneh Torah “represents” the law (p. 
83), codifying it to make the Jaw more accessible, or whether it becomes 
the law itself. Halbertal accounts for the originality of both the Mishneh 
Torah and the Guide of the Perplexed in terms of a cultural and political 
crisis which justifies the violation of conventions and allows Maimonides 
to “write down the mysteries” (p. 88). “Under certain political conditions 
... the only way out is to produce a definitive, authoritative text that 
frees the tradition from dependence on the centralized conditions 
needed for oral transmission” (p. 90). The Mishneh Torah then creates 
“a virtual center able to serve as a stand-in for political stability” (p. 99). 

A couple of others have evident philosophical significance. Aviezer 
Ravitzky, “Philosophy and Leadership in Maimonides” looks at 
Maimonides’ “position . . . on the issue of thought vs. act, individual vs. 
community” (p. 260). It seemed odd to think of a single issue here, but 
Ravitzky makes a case for it. “What is recommended at the outset is a 
turning inward, a personal spiritual focus; but a person who has reached 
the summit must then also look outward toward the community and 
undertake activities associated with governance . . . General response- 
bility for the community is cast only on the elite” (p. 262). Therefore the 
contemplative life is the ideal for most of us, and only a few can aspire to 
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the political life, an intriguing reversal of more ordinary views. Finally, 
James T. Robinson, in “Maimonides, Samuel Ibn Tibbon, and the 
Construction of a Jewish Tradition of Philosophy,” shows how the 
Provencal followers of Maimonides developed a philosophical tradition 
through making explicit things Maimonides had only alluded to, 
continuing his projects of commenting on the Bible and on rabbinic 
literature, and explaining “the reasons for the commandments” (p. 292). 
To classify the Guide itself as a work of philosophy is no simple 
business, and the philosophical tradition that followed had a difficult 
task of continuing a philosophical activity that was never separate from 
textual commentary, law, and religion.—Eugene Garver, Saint John’s 
University, Mn. ` 


HONNETH, Axel. Reification: a New Look at an Old Idea. The Berkeley 
Tanner Lectures on Human Values. Oxford: Oxford University press, 
2008. xii + 168 pp. Cloth, $29.95—The context for these lectures by the 
third generation Frankfurt School philosopher Axel Honneth is the idea 
of reification as first presented by the Hungarian Marxist Georg Lukács 
in his book History and Class Consciousness of 1923. Lukács 
understands reification as a sort of commodity fetishism or the treating 
as a thing what is not a thing, in particular other people. Honneth begins 
his lectures with a review of Lukács' theory. However, he rightly rejects 
the Marxist ideology in which Lukács placed his idea of reification. 
Nevertheless, Honneth thinks the idea still has something important to 
say, and he attempts to resurrect the term by an appeal to Heidegger and 
Dewey, and to a lesser extent Cavell. Reification becomes, for Honneth, 
a forgetting of beginnings. Our knowledge starts, he says, not with some 
kind of contemplating vision, but rather with some kind of engaged, or 
affective and emotional, commitment or, to use his catchy formulation: 
cognition begins with recognition. Reification is the forgetting of 
recognition and the treating of the world and of other people only in the 

. light of cognition, or only in the light of an objectifying detachment from 
` the world. : 

Such in brief is the thesis. Honneth contends that this revised notion 
of reification can help us to understand such phenomena as the sex 
trade and "industrial" mass murder. He particularly has in mind the Nazi 
Holocaust. But it is odd, if this was his motivation, to go to Marxist 
philosophy, and even to a Marxist philosophy modified by a Nazi 
sympathizer (as Heidegger was), to find an explanation. Communism 
was, if anything, more guilty of industrial mass murder than the Nazis. 
Hitler is said to have killed off some 10 million people in the camps (6 
million Jews and 4 million others), but Stalin is said to have killed off 20 
million alone in the Ukraine by starvation, and Mao is said to have killed 
off 60 million during the Cultural Revolution. One would think, 
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therefore, that if we are to find an explanation for industrial mass 
murder we should not go for an answer to theories and theorists 
compromised by, if not complicit in, that very mass murder. We should 
be even more reluctant to go in that direction when we recall that 
another kind of industrial mass murder, namely abortion, was not only 
permitted but even enforced by both Communists and Nazis (and indeed 
by not a few modern liberal Democrats). : 

Honneth's theory receives criticism in the book from the comments to 
his lectures given by Judith Butler, Raymond Geuss, and Jonathan Lear. 
Butler points out that Honneth's fundamental ontology, or his attempt, à 
la Lukács and Heidegger, to locate some aboriginal fault in human 
existence, can give no guide to moral assessment of behavior, for 
recognition, as Honneth understands it, is compatible with treating 
people with hate and contempt as well as with love and care. He who 
hates his neighbor may be said to recognize his neighbor as much as he 
who cares for him. This same point is also made by Geuss, who further 
appeals to Dewey's notion of a progressive society (passed over by 
Honneth) as a way of criticizing immoral practices that, unlike 
Honneth’s, might actually give us some help. But Lear's comments are 
perhaps the most forceful. He points out that the notion of forgetfulness 
of recognition could be meant in at least two ways: the way of 
fundamental ontology and the way of moral condemnation. These two 
meanings are different and there is no necessary connection between 
them. Hence an argument that uses the term "forgetfulness of 
recognition" runs the danger of committing the fallacy of equivocation. 
Lear thinks that Honneth is committing such a fallacy in his lectures. 

In his rejoinder to these comments Honneth insists again on the fact 
that his main aim was fundamental ontology and not moral philosophy, 
but he also insists that the faults in human existence that fundamental 
ontology claims to uncover can also guide us in making sense of moral 
horrors.: It seems hard, after reading his original lectures and the 
comments of his critics, to see how he can save that thesis. The faults in 
human behavior, and in particular industrial mass murder, could perhaps 
be traced back, in some way, to a failure to engage properly with the 
realities around us, in particular the reality of the person. But they might 
also and more likely spring, as the commentators all remark, from 
engaging too much with these realities, namely engaging them with hate. 
Fundamental ontology, whatever metaphysical merits it may have, 
seems powerless to explain, let alone to overcome, such things as mass 
murder.—Peter Simpson, The City University of New York. 


JONES, Sheila. The Quantum Ten: The Story of Passion, Tragedy, 
Ambition and Science. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008. 336 pp. 
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Cloth, $24.95—The Quantum Ten is obviously not a metaphysical 
treatise, but it may be appreciated by any philosopher who has ever 
grappled with the ontological status of quanta. Metaphysicians and 
philosophers of science have devoted many a paper to the seemingly 
irreconcilable discontinuity between the classical and the. quantum 
worlds, between Newtonian mechanics and quantum mechanics. From 
the very beginning it has been recognized that the quantum world of 
atoms and electrons does not operate by the same rules of physics that 
govern the everyday, classical world. 

Sheilla Jones has written a fascinating account of one of the most 
exciting periods in the history of modern science. Max Planck is 
credited with introducing the word “quanta” into the lexicon of physics 
in 1900, and he was to play a significant role in the “quantum revolution” 
of the mid-1920s. Jones acknowledges that a distinction can be made 
between quantum mechanics and quantum theory but elects to speak of 
the package as “quantum physics.” 

There is no obvious point at which the old order of physics gave way 
to the new order. of quantum physics, just as there was no obvious point 
at which Newtonian physics replaced Aristotle’s natural philosophy. 
Mathematical physics may be used to describe how the quantum world 
operates (quantum mechanics), but explanations of why the quantum 
world behaves as it does are another thing (quantum theory) and defy 
the imagination. In classical physics, energy flows in a continuum, but in 
quantum physics it comes in chunks or quanta, which can only be 
described mathematically, For most physicists it was not necessary to 
visualize the quantum world so long as their calculations matched their 
experimental results. It: did not matter that the symbols and 
mathematics they used might or ought to have any link with the physical 
world. Nobel laureate Murray Gell-Man is quoted as saying, “We all 
know how to use it and apply it to problems; and so we have learned to 
live with the fact that nobody can understand it.” After 80 years 
physicists are still having trouble reconciling the classical and quantum 
worlds. 

Jones finds her big ten (among them seven Nobel Prize winners) in 
attendance at the 1927 Brussels Fifth Solvay Conference. Any college 
physics student will recognize their names, although some are better 
known than others: Bghr, Ehrenfest, Einstein, Born, Schrödinger, Pauli, 
de Broglie, Heisenberg, Dirac, and Jordan. She could have added to the 
list with equal justification Boltzmann and Planck, who played important 
roles in the creation of the new physics. It was the failure of Newtonian 
physics in the nineteenth century to construct a mechanical or atomic 
model of matter and aether that would explain thermal and magnetic 
properties that led Boltzmann to develop his probabilistic physics in a 
seminal article in 1887 and Planck to introduce the notion of “quantum” 
a little more than a decade later. Boltzmann’s statistical mechanics, not 
only assumed the existence of invisible molecules but relied on 
mathematical probabilities instead of experimental measurements. For 
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that he incurred the scorn of Ernest Mach and the positivists of the 
Vienna Circle. Mach’s positivism, following the lead of the French 
philosopher Auguste Comte, denied the power of intellect to reason from 
the seen to the unseen and-led Mach to oppose the use of atoms and 
probabilities in scientific explanation. The only meaningful statements a 
scientist can make, Mach held, are about what can be measured, 
counted, tested, or which otherwise rest on the experience of the senses. 
Mach refused to accept -the existence of atoms even when presented 
with experimental evidence. Jones remarks, “Positivism, perhaps more 
accurately called ‘negativism,’ had all but killed theoretical physics in 
France.” The dramatic shift from the certainty of Newtonian physics to 
the puzzling world of quantum gave rise to many a philosophical treatise. 
Aware of the philosophical landscape at the time, Jones, in a humorous 
passage, offers her assessment: “Positivism has no God and no external 
world; logical positivism has no God and no external world but it does 
have mathematical logic; Kantianism has no external world but does 
have God; and realism allows for both God and an external world.” 
German mathematicians and physicists, while not philosophically 
illiterate, did not usually demonstrate philosophical leanings, at least not 
on the job and for the most part did not try to bring their scientific 
activity into logical connection with their philosophy. By the 1930s most 
physicists simply abandoned the need for a philosophical theory of 
quantum physics. 

The Quantum Ten is not a straightforward history of the development 
of quantum physics. Jones’s narrative is interspersed with biographical 
snippets of her dramatis personae and some gossip surrounding their 
personal lives. We learn that Niels Bohr was once a celebrated soccer 
player, that Heisenberg was an accomplished pianist, and that Einstein 
initially objected to the rules of quantum physics because they appeared 
to preclude any means of reconciliation with the classical rules upon 
which his generalized theory of relativity was based. We witness the 
cooperation of the principals as they learned from and incorporated into 
their theories each other’s work. One of the unsung heroes of the 
quantum movement is Paul Ehrenfest, whose hospitality and spacious 
living room served as a meeting place for high-level discussions among 
colleagues and visitors, a catalytic role that once brought Behr and 
Einstein together for a week-long discussion, each occupying one of the 
two spare bedrooms in the Erhrenfest household. 

From Graz, Vienna, and Prague to Breslau, Leiden, Copenhagen, and 
Manchester the saga of quantum physics develops as a remarkable 
multinational European enterprise. A seismic shift was to occur after 
World War II, when the center of physics moved from Germany to the 
United States. Whereas there had been no American physicist at the first 
Solvay Conference in 1911 and only two at the 1927 Conference, of the 
60 invited participants to the 2005 Solvay Conference, more than half 
were Americans. Much like the 1911 and 1927 conferences, the 2005 
conference ended, as David Gross put it in his wrap-up speech, “in utter 
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confusion.” The unification of quantum mechanics and relativity theory, 
sought by Bghr and Einstein, remained as elusive as ever. In the fall of 
.2007 Gross placed his hopes on string theory as the most likely source of 
a unified theory, but with this qualification: “Even those of us who work 
in the field aren’t really sure what string theory is or what it is going to 
be. When you are in this kind of speculative, explanatory science, it is 
important to have faith because you are out on a limb.” Whether Sheilla 
Jones intended it or not, the message is clear; philosophers should be 
wary of becoming entangled in string theory.—Jude P. Dougherty, The 
Catholic University of America. 


KERR, Fergus. “Work on Oneself’: Wiitgenstein’s Philosophical Psychology. 
Arlington, Va.: The Institute for the Psychological Sciences Press, 2008. 
xii + 119 pp. Paper, $19.95—This odd and elegant little book originated 
as a set of lectures given at “a Catholic institution for students of clinical 
psychology” (p. 8). As a result, the emphasis falls on eliciting from 
Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations and 1946-47 Lectures on 
Philosophical Psychology a vision of the human person that is all at once 
antidualist, antiphysicalist, (implicitly) Thomist, and yet faithful to the 
complexities of modern life, with its pluralizations of forms of social 
selfhood. 

The eliciting of this vision comes in four chapters. “Wittgenstein’s 
Philosophical Psychology” begins by surveying various ways of dividing 
Wittgenstein’s career into stages. Argumentatively, it then focuses on 
Wittgenstein’s later conception of the nature of discursive thinking. 
Thinking is not analytically definable in terms of its behavioral or 
‘mental’ accompaniments, nor is it graspable introspectively. Rather 
“psychological concepts [thinking, believing, imagining, wishing, fearing 
. .. ] are essentially practical” (p. 14) in describing ways in which 
embodied, whole persons are doing something, and they are both 
irreducible to neural processes and ineliminable in favor of other 
descriptions, at least insofar as we are concerned to characterize what 
human subjects do. “If one thing more than another lay at the center of 
[Wittgenstein’s] writing, he sought to preserve ordinary, everyday 
humanity, in a culture that threatened to lose it in a fog of metaphysical 
theorizing and scientific dogmatism (pp. 25-6). 

“Wittgenstein.and Catholicism” finds affinities between Wittgenstein’s 
interests in religious ritual and the phenomena of awe and reverence, on 
the one hand, and the distinctively Modernist Catholicism of Maurice 
Blondel and Hans Urs von Balthasar, with its emphases on religious 
experience and passion, on the other. “That there is,” as Wittgenstein 
held, “no experience which is not mediated . . . is a pretty Catholic 
emphasis” (p. 58). 
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“Wittgenstein and Psychoanalysis” tracks Wittgenstein’s affinities with 
Gestalt psychology (against behaviorism) and his thought that Freudian 
‘explanations’ “are better understood as imaginative comparisons’ (p. 
71), that is, as new mythologies that we may or may not find attractive, 
than as contributions to experimental physical science. 

In “Wittgenstein and ‘Other Minds’ Skepticism,” the thought that there 
are “practical problems” (p. 79) of human relationship that may motivate 
doubts about one’s knowledge of others stands at the center. Such 
practically motivated doubts are not to be addressed by any scientific or 
philosophical theory of mind. Rather we must, somehow, learn to live 
with “the [possible, existential] reality of solipsism” (p. 111, John 
Wisdom), “the truth of skepticism” (p. 111, Stanley Cavell), and “the 
irrepressible fantasy” (p. 111, Richard Eldridge) of perfect, uncriticizable 
fluency in thought and action. In focusing above all on the practical 
problems of human relationship that trouble the lives of (modern) 
discursive subjects, Wittgenstein (as received, unorthodoxly, through 
Wisdom, Cavell, and Eldridge) helps us toward “establishing a worthy 
vision of our human way of being” (p. 111). 

Kerr succeeds entirely in presenting these ideas as attractive for the 
audience he had in view, and his presentation would be equally useful 
and elegant for any general audience with broad humanistic interests. 
Specialist philosophers will wonder, first, whether Wittgenstein’s 
arguments that the very nature of (mastery of) concepts is inherently 
bound up with their conditions of acquisition within practices from 
others are sound. The possession of concepts, according to 
Wittgenstein, is essentially bound up with such things as expressive 
behavior, natural reactions, training in actions and their consequences, 
and some degree of holist interconnection among them. But do not 
squirrels, say, possess the concept of an acorn? Or could there be, 
perhaps, criteria having to do with measurable brain-states, rather than 
expressive behavior, for a) knowing the sum of 147 and 66, b) being in 
pain, c) knowing that someone is lying, or d) being able to play 
Schubert’s Impromptu in A-flat major, Opus 935, #2? Like Kerr, I am 
convinced that the answers to these questions is “No” and that 
answering “Yes” to the latter in particular involves “a weird way for us to 
think of relating to one another” (p. 91). But the detailed argument that 
would justify these convictions is not really present here. 

Second, are Wisdom, Cavell, and Eldridge the most reliable guides to 
unlocking and extending what is valuable (to the extent that there is 
much that is valuable) in Wittgenstein’s thought? Wisdom’s elaborately 
imagined scenarios and the attentions of Cavell and Eldridge to textual 
intricacies seem so indirect, so “humanistic” rather than argumentatively 
philosophical, one might say, and (to some) perhaps not even 
authentically Wittgensteinian. There are large issues in view here that 
are not easy to settle, and Kerr presupposes and expresses commitments 
somewhat more than arguing for them. As an introduction, however, to 
a particularly humanistic way of reading Wittgenstein, Kerr’s work is 
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distinctly valuable, and what sort of argument, prescinding from 
exercises of imagination and textual intricacies, should one really expect 
to find in relation to such issues?—Richard Eldridge, Swarthmore 
College. 


KLEIN, Terrance W. Wittgenstein and the Metaphysics of Grace. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2007. xxi + 173 pp. Cloth, $90.00—In this new 
monograph, Terrance W. Klein proposes to shine a Wittgensteinian 
philosophical light on the theological concept of grace. Wittgenstein, in 
addition to his logical, semantic, mathematical, ethical, aesthetic, and 
methodological preoccupations, is well-known as having religious 
theoretical interests, obsessions and struggles of faith. 

Klein recognizes that Wittgenstein nowhere addresses the concept of 
faith. He proposes nevertheless to adapt and apply a later 
Wittgensteinian perspective to what he speaks of in the volume’s title at 
least as the “metaphysics” of grace. This phrase is nowhere properly 
explicated, although there is ample discussion of topics in metaphysics 
directly or indirectly related to grace, especially in Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Augustine, Martin Luther, Bernard Lonegran, Karl Rahner, David Burrell, 
and Romano Guardini. After the first chapter, Wittgenstein is only 
brought on stage for an occasional cameo reference to a somewhat 
formless exegesis of theological writers on the concept of grace. 

Klein interprets Wittgenstein as a kind of linguistic idealist. “If [early] 
Wittgenstein is understood correctly,” Klein remarks, “one can’t really 
say that he maps the world. Rather, the world itself is a map, a map of 
reality. It’s our ‘picture’ of reality. Remember, the world is not defined 
as that which is. It’s our mental appropriation of whatever there is. 
‘The world is the totality of facts, not of things” [Tractatus 1.1] (p. 5). 
However, facts (Tatsachen) in the Tractatus are by no means “mental 
appropriations.” They are objective copresences of atomic facts 
(Sachverhalten), which are in turn objective ensembles of mind- 
independent simple objects., Finally, how can Klein maintain that for the 
early Wittgenstein “the world is not defined as that which is” when on 
the same page he quotes the very first sentence of the Tractatus, 
proposition 1, stating that “The world is everything that is the case”? 
Later, Klein with similar amnesia proclaims that “In Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus, the world was made up of objects, corresponding to 
ostensively defined words...” (p. 107). This flatly contradicts Tractatus 
1.1, which Klein quotes above only to misconstrue. 

Discussing the later Wittgenstein of the Philosophical Investigtions, 
Klein adds, “Certainly there are extra-mental entities ... So how does 
Wittgenstein differ from previous realists? Why is the ‘linguistic turn’ 
such an imperative shift? Because Wittgenstein reverses the noetic 
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sequence. It is not: mind encounters reality and names that reality 
through the use of language. It is rather that usage and language are 
convolving; together they create what is reality for us” (p. 17). Not 
surprisingly, Klein offers no passages from Wittgenstein’s writings in 
order to support this interpretation. Nowhere does Wittgenstein use 
anything remotely resembling Klein’s unexplained phrase apparently 
denoting a historicized “reality for us.” Throughout the book, Klein 
inexplicably reads into Wittgenstein an see muted Sartrean— 
Heideggerean account of reality. 

The connection between Klein’s iiiappretation of Wittgenstein’s 
concept of meaning and the theology of grace is described in Klein’s 
Preface, where he writes: “My thesis is simple enough. When Christians 
use the word ‘grace’, they reference within language the point of contact 
between humanity and the divine. I want to argue that on the human 
side of this valence lies an act of perception, one made possible because 
language itself is the ‘place of contact’ between God and humanity” (p. 
xii). Klein in the end offers no clear thesis either of what might be meant 
by the idea of grace, or of how Wittgenstein’ S language game semantics 
might be invoked either to help understand the role of grace in religious 
life or to disabuse theological thinkers of the expectation that divine 
grace should somehow be comprehensible. The vital link that Klein’s 
discussion of grace requires is that reality be language-dependent, so 
that the gaze or act of perception can constitute an otherwise 
unexplained ‘point of contact’ between God and humanity. He alleges 
that Wittgenstein is committed to the linguistic determination of reality, 
and that therefore Wittgenstein might be receptive to an account of 
grace in which to perceive is to experience God’s grace. 

Unfortunately for Klein, his “simple” thesis fails philosophically in 
several ways. Even limiting our horizon to Christian thinking, we cannot 
reasonably consider grace to be merely “the point of contact between 
humanity and the divine.” For there would be such a point of contact 
within Christian doctrine also for interactions between God and human 
beings that no one could plausibly regard as matters of grace, such as 
the exercise of divine wrath as in Old Testament times or on Judgment 
Day, when grace, as many Christians believe, is deliberately withheld 
from the unfaithful or unrepentant? Why, additionally, suppose that we 
experience grace whenever we perceive? It is an attractive proposition, 
in some ways, because it implies God’s extraordinary generosity and 
bountiful bestowal of grace. We have grace whenever we experience 
God's world. But why does perception in particular represent the point 
of contact between God and human beings that constitutes grace? Why 
not, without being facetious, breathing? Consider Genesis 2.7, for 
example, “And the LORD God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” 

There are two main ways of pursuing philosophy of religion. One can 
study philosophy and try to master its vocabulary, argument forms, 
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history, research paradigms and techniques, and then apply these skills 
to special topics in religion, trying to understand the concepts of faith, 
grace, salvation, redemption, divine wrath, creation out of nothing, 
looking critically at efforts to rationally demonstrate the existence and 
nature of God, and the like. Or one can combine preconceived religious 
ideas and commitments with philosophical methods for the sake of 
advancing one’s own religious journey and possibly furthering an agenda 
of religious evangelism. The first approach in my view alone deserves to 
be called philosophy of religion, the latter is perhaps better identified as 
philosophical theology or apologetics. Klein’s book, which evidently 
belongs in the second category, provides an interesting window on a 
range of controversies concerning the theology of grace that is sure to 
enliven continuing dialogue and philosophical speculation about the 
problem of understanding divine grace.—Dale Jacquette, Universität 
Bern. 


KRELL, David Farrell. The Tragic Absolute: German Idealism and the 
Languishing of God. Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 2005. xxi + 
468 pp. Cloth, $75; paper, $34.95—The Tragic Absolute begins with text 
and commentary on “The Oldest Program toward a System in German 
Idealism,” a two page fragment in Hegel’s handwriting. It is disputed 
whether the author was Hegel himself, or one of his cohorts at the time, 
Hölderlin and Schelling. The Oldest Program promises an optimistic 
outcome: “no more the blind quaking of the people before their sages 
and priests. . . . No longer will any force be suppressed; universal 
freedom and equality of spirits will then prevail!—aA higher spirit, sent 
from heaven, will have to found this new religion among us; it will be the 
very last and the grandest of the works of humanity” (p. 26). Founded on 
Kant’s postulates, this religion of the future is addressed to those “who 
dare not seek either God or immortality outside themselves” (p. 24). 
Krell calls this opening chapter an “unlikely starting point for an inquiry 
into the tragic absolute” (p. 44). And yet, for Nietzschean yes-saying 
tragic failure is a spur to life, while the realization of such divine 
promises would only tranquillize us. 

“To all appearances,” Krell writes, “the present book has little to do 
with Hegel” (p. 45). The same could be said of Kant. Krell largely 
dismisses Hegel as the epitome of a tranquillizing dialectical logic that 
incorporates and overcomes tragedy. And yet, as a “triumphant 
idealism,” Hegel’s thought in its absence, Krell says, casts its shadow 
over the tragic idealism of Krell’s chosen authors. Indirectly, then, 
Krell’s book makes it clear that if Hegel is not the author of the “Oldest 
Program,” he is the one who persistently carries through its project. 

The second chapter examines the “absolute inhibition” of Schelling, 
the “absolute separation” of Hölderlin, and the “absolute density” of 
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Novalis. The chapter concludes with “A Note on Absolute and Relative 
Death,” involving a passage copied into a notebook of Goethe’s. The 
section begins: “Remarkably, the first reference to the absolute in the 
book Contagion is not absolute knowing or absolute spirit but to 
absolute death” (p. 67). Contagion, the footnote tells us, is a previous 
book by Krell. The point is that Goethe does not find absolute death in 
nature, but only relative death, and so “it is the constant hovering of this 
dire relative of relative death—absolute death—that shadows and haunts 
Goethe’s otherwise inspiring and inspired philosophy and science of 
nature” (p. 68). Goethe and Hegel prefer the notion of relative death in 
an undying nature, rather than the absolute death of the individual. 
Hence “the courage of Schelling, Hölderlin, and Novalis, who never let 
their logics distract them from the weak-voiced plea of the dying 
individual, for whom even a relative death is entirely absolute” (p. 68). 
As Kant’s postulates of God and immortality constitute the starting 
points of “The Oldest Program,” the latter postulate is thus dismissed by 
a reference to absolute death in another book by Krell, and justified by 
the absence of this concept in Goethe. 

Referencing Merleau-Ponty, Derrida, and Herman Melville, Krell 
practices what he calls “peripheral reading” as opposed to “a well- 
centered one” (p. 71) in relation to Schelling’s 1809 book On the Essence 
of Human Freedom, in chapter 3. Schelling establishes the theme of 
God’s languishing in the next three chapters involving peripheral 
readings of fragmentary, abortive, and unpublished texts of Schelling’s 
Ages of the World. Krell interprets Schelling’s attempts to provide a 
dialectical deduction of the Trinitarian Godhead. Schelling begins with 
God the Father as primal being and will, who gives rise to the Son as a 
separate “something,” since the original will must will something other 
than itself. But instead of writing, as “we might expect” that this 
separation leads to the all-resolving “will of love’—as previous texts 
suggest he should—Schelling instead writes, “Thus the beginning of 
languor [Sehnsucht] too must be the absolute beginning in the will” (p. 
119). My German dictionary however has “longing” or “yearning” instead 
of “languor” for Sehnsucht. The Father longs for the fulfillment that 
eventually comes when the separation of Father and Son, and the 
Spatio-temporal separations of existence that ensue, is overcome in the 
love of the Holy Spirit. But as this is too close to the optimistic Oldest 
Program, Krell prefers to see God painfully languishing in unfulfillment, 
before expiring in the final chapter on Nietzsche. 

Krell next mines Hélderlin’s The Death of Empedocles and translations 
of Sophocles’ Oedipus the Tyrant and Antigone, with adjacent texts, 
including some lines from Aristotle’s Poetics, and a chapter devoted to 
Hölderlin’s tragic heroines. This leads to Lacan’s readings of the 
tragedies in the penultimate chapter, before the book ends with 
“Nietzsche’s famous proclamation of the death of God, which seems so 
foreign to the enraptured Hölderlin” (p. 431).—James Lawler, State 
University of New York at Buffalo. 
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LEHNER, Ulrich. Kants Vorsehungskonzept auf dem Hintergrund der 
Deutschen Schulphilosophie und-theologie. Brill’s Studies in Intellectual 
History, vol. 149. Leiden: Brill Academic Publishers, 2007. ix + 532 pp. 
Cloth, 122.99—-Most Anglophone Kant specialists were stunned two 
decades ago when J.B. Schneewind published his monumental The 
Invention of Autonomy. There he displayed with great authority the 
background (and perhaps the provenance) of Kant’s moral philosophy— 
a philosophy many of us had studied minutely without any deep or 
extensive knowledge of its historical context. In providing this context, 
Schneewind opened up what had seemed an exhaustively explored field 
of study to a new and richer understanding. The ethical thought we had 
grown used to treating as a thing-in-itself, removed from the rough 
intimacies of temporal passage, was suddenly seen as part of a centuries- 
long conversation—a conversation in which names like Grotius, 
Pufendorf, and Crusius figured with a hitherto unguessed-at centrality. 
And this serious attention to the intellectual history in which Kant’s 
moral philosophy was embedded made his arguments themselves more 
intelligible, impressive, and convincing. 

What Schneewind did for Kant’s moral philosophy, Ulrich Lehner has 
now done for Kant’s philosophy of religion. Kants Vorsehungskonzept 
traces the notion of Divine providence in preKantian protestant 
scholasticism, both philosophy (pp. 31-155) and theology (pp. 159-81); 
then in Kant’s pre-critical writings (pp. 219-98); and finally in the fully 

‘mature “canonical” works (pp. 301-463). There are many synopses 
along the way to guide the reader from one section to another, as well as 
a very helpful summary at the close (pp. 465-84). 

This is an exhaustively (and, it must be confessed, sometimes 
exhaustingly) told story. Readers, many of us for the first time, can now 
see in detail how the greatest protestant scholastics—like Wolff, 
Baumgarten, Crusius, Reimarus, Jerusalem, and Stapfer—grappled with 
the notion of Divine providence, as well as the central role this notion 
played in the development—indeed in the fundamental orientation—of 
their various philosophical/theological systems. This alone makes 
Kants Vorsehungskonzept an invaluable resource. But the sections on 
Kant are no less instructive and fascinating. 

Lehner demonstrates beyond any shadow of a doubt the deep. and 
pervasive influence of protestant scholasticism on Kant’s religious 
thought. From the early fragment on optimism to the late reflections on 
anthropology and history, Lehner doggedly traces the roots of Kant’s 
thinking on Divine providence as well as its development. This labor 
culminates in the claim that Kant’s conception of Divine providence was, 
in the end, a this-worldly or immanent one: “providentia socialis seu 
immanens.” Those who disagree have a lot of work ahead of them. 

So Kants Vorsehungskonzept is doubly iluminating—both about Kant 
and about those who preceded and, in various ways, influenced him. But 
the clear, detailed accounts of preKantian philosophical and theological 
argument and debate may prove, for many readers, the most valuable 
parts of the book; these shed stunning new light on the complexities of 
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preKantian scholasticism, allowing us to appreciate anew Kant’s later 
radical transformation of the options this scholasticism had seen as the 
only ones available to rational thought. 

Kants Vorsehungskonzept is the published incarnation of Lehner’s 
doctoral dissertation (University of Regensburg, 2005); that one so young 
was able to master material more seasoned scholars had hardly begun to 
tap, is truly astonishing. An English translation, perhaps slightly 
abridged, would be a gift to students everywhere.—Ronald K Tacelli, 
Boston College. 


MCGINN, Marie. Elucidating the Tractatus: Witigenstein’s Early Philosophy 
of Logic and Language. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006. 316 pp. 
Cloth, $99.00—During the last few decades two approaches have 
dominated early Wittgenstein scholarship: the so-called “traditional” 
interpretation championed by Peter Hacker, and the “resolute reading” 
Cora Diamond introduced in the 1980’s and continues to develop in 
collaboration with James Conant. According to the traditional account, 
in the Tractatus Wittgenstein distinguishes between truths that can be 
put into words and truths that can only be “shown” by a symbolism. On 
this interpretation, attempting to express truths of the latter sort in 
meaningful propositions produces what some call “deep nonsense.” In 
contrast, advocates of the resolute reading reject the notion of deep 
nonsense, along with the idea of ineffable truth on which it depends. In 
their view, since all nonsense is “plain nonsense,” even the distinction 
between showing and saying turns out to be just another rung on the 
Tractarian ladder one kicks away once one has climbed it. 

Marie McGinn offers us an intriguing alternative to the traditional and 
resolute approaches. She rejects the widespread view that the early 
Wittgenstein advances an explanation of how linguistic representation is 
possible that is rooted in a conception of a language-independent world. 
She therefore agrees with Diamond and Conant that the aim of the 
Tractatus is to make it clear that “I cannot use language to get outside 
language,” as Wittgenstein writes in Philosophical Remarks. However, 
whereas Diamond and Conant believe Wittgenstein achieves this aim 
simply by enabling us to recognize that the attempt to give an account of 
how things are “outside language” produces plain nonsense, McGinn 
claims the early Wittgenstein offers us “positive philosophical insights.” 

What are these insights? Organizing her chapters around 
Wittgenstein’s “great problem” of how a proposition expresses its sense, 
and setting herself the task of showing that his project is essentially a 
“clarificatory” one, McGinn examines his critique of Frege and Russell’s 
view that quantifiers and truth-functional connectives represent 
functions, his rejection of the closely related view that the laws of logic 
are universal truths, his distinction between meaningful propositions and 
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tautologies and contradictions, and his rejection of Russell’s view that 
the first-person pronoun refers to an object. She.also devises a 
deflationary interpretation of what, in the opening sections of the 
Tractatus, initially appear to be metaphysical claims about extra- 
linguistic reality. Much of what McGinn has to say about these matters 
is fresh and interesting. 

So is her account of the continuity between Wittgenstein’s early and 
later philosophies, which she takes to be rooted in his ongoing 
conviction that “language itself” must make clear how it functions. 
McGinn argues that dogmatic preconceptions—such as that sense must 
be determinate, that meanings are correlated with words, and that 
language has a precise syntax—distort the early Wittgenstein’s 
understanding of his object of investigation. When these preconceptions 
fall away, his early methods of clarification quite naturally give way to 
his later approach to “our life with language.” 

There seems to me to be a tension in McGinn’s interpretation. As we 
have seen, she maintains there are positive philosophical insights to be 
had in the Tractatus. But she also endorses Diamond and Conant’s view 
that apart from the so-called “frame” of the book—consisting of the 
Preface and the last few remarks in the text (6.54 in particular)— 
everything in the Tractatus is plain nonsense. How is it possible for 
plain nonsense to convey positive philosophical insights? And if 
Wittgenstein’s own remarks are pieces of plain nonsense, are McGinn’s 
attempts to express these insights not sufficiently similar to them to 
render her own apparent claims nonsensical as well? ` 

On the traditional account, philosophical insights are available in the 
Tractatus, despite its nonsensicality; one cannot say what these insights 
are, but their content shows itself forth. Unlike Diamond and Conant, 
McGinn herself retains the distinction between saying and showing. She. 
interprets it very differently from the way they and the traditionalists do, 
decoupling it from the notion of ineffable contents, insisting that it 
concerns what is said by means of symbols on the one hand, and, on the 
other, “the logico-syntactic properties in virtue of which a particular 
symbol signifies in the way that it does.” But it is not clear that her 
version of the distinction can serve to resolve the tension we are 
exploring. The problem of how plain nonsense can convey positive 
insights remains—or so it appears to me. 

There may be a way out for McGinn. Recently Diamond and Conant 
have suggested that the determination of nonsensicality in the Tractatus 
may need to be a piecemeal affair. They think some of the remarks in 
the relatively vast, complex region inside the work’s frame may be 
meaningful after all. If this is correct, it is quite possible that some of 
what McGinn takes to be the early Wittgenstein’s positive philosophical 
insights can be formulated in a meaningful way. It may be that not all of 
what has passed for nonsense in some circles is actually nonsensical. In 
any event, McGinn has succeeded in developing in detail a distinctive 
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new view of the early Wittgenstein, one worthy of serious 
consideration.—Douglas G. Winblad, Vassar College. 


MOONEY, Edward F. On Søren Kierkegaard: Dialogue, Polemics, Lost 
Intimacy, and Time. Transcending Boundaries in Philosophy and 
Theology Series. Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate Publishing Company, 2007. xi 
+ 266 pp. Paper, $ 99.95—Mooney’s study of some important issues in 
the philosophy of Kierkegaard is a graceful and engaging work. Central 
to this study is an account of Socrates conceived as “Kierkegaard’s 
exemplar first to last” (Preface). Taking this as his point of departure, 
Mooney devotes himself to the articulation of several key notions of 
Kierkegaard’s thought. 

The book is set out in three parts: (1) Kierkegaard: A Socrates in 
Christendom; (2) Love, Ethics and Tremors in Time; (8) Plenitude, 
Prayer, and an Ethical Sublime. Part One is composed of newly written 
chapters, whereas Part Two and Three include seven essays that recast 
material previously published. 

In Part One (Chapters 1-4) Mooney wants “to evoke the ambiance 
Kierkegaard inhabits” (p. 19). Here he traces an indepth account of 
Kierkegaard’s search for (a stable) self. The second chapter challenges 
the classic interpretation according to which Christianity is considered 
by Kierkegaard to be superior to Socratic philosophy. Conversely, 
according to Mooney’s reconstruction, Kierkegaard affirms a 
“collaborative identity” between Christ and Socrates. This is an 
interesting and well-argued piece. In Chapters 3 and 4 Mooney unfolds 
the issue of the “collaborative identity.” This analysis allows for an 
investigation of the “lost intimacy” and the detachment that is typical of 
modernity. Importantly, this chapter defends Kierkegaard’s notion of 
truth as subjectivity from the charge of obscurity and incoherence. 
Mooney concludes that self-knowledge is not propositional, but a more 
“tactile” or “visceral” knowledge (p. 64). 

Part Two (Chapters 5-9) consists in an application of the previous 
reflections to some of Kierkegaard’s works. After a valuable discussion 
in which he criticizes Joakim Garffs mistrustful approach, he focuses on 
some relevant aspects of Kierkegaard’s philosophy in Works of Love 
(Chapter 5) and The Concept of Anxiety (Chapter 6). Remarkable in this 
section is the attention given to the notion of Øjeblikket (the point at 
which time and eternity intersect) and the comparison with Hegel and 
Heidegger. The following chapters are devoted to Hither/Or (Chapter 7), 
Fear and Trembling (Chapter 8), and Repetition (Chapter 9). The 
central issue in Mooney’s discussion of Fear and Trembling is irony, 
conceived as “the capacity to ‘step back’ and call into question any 
gestures toward conviction that might secure a single point of view or 
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identity” (p. 1389). In developing his argument, Mooney reads Fear and 
Trembling “as a literary ‘world-class’ extravaganza” in which 
Kierkegaard displays “a variety of attractions”, and compares it to Tivoli, 
the famous amusement park opened in Copenhagen in 1848 (p. 142f). 
The implication of this reading is that the first “misstep” of Johannes de 
Silentio (Kierkegaard’s fictional author) is “conceiving of Abraham as a 
hero—precisely the sort of figure one admires and longs to see in 
person, but need not follow” (p. 150). Towards the end of the. chapter, 
Mooney remarks that Fear and Trembling cannot be read merely as a 
Tivoli extravaganza: “Behind the theatrics there lies a complementary 
lyric tending toward faith” (p. 154). This chapter is suggestive and 
engaging, although the reader is left wondering about the ultimate 
philosophical meaning of Kierkegaard’s reading of the Akedah. 

The third and: shortest part of the book is composed of three chapters 
focusing on Concluding Unscientific Postscript (Chapters 10-12), and 
one chapter focusing on the religious Discourses. The author returns to 
the issue of subjectivity, here linked to an “ethics‘of becoming” (p. 177): 
a learning experience based on significant examples that is different 
from “the transfer of propositional knowledge” (p. 202). Using the 
Kantian notion of sublime, Mooney identifies in Kierkegaard an “anxious 
ethical sublime” reminding us that “Things of wonder, awe, or mystery 
are not there to grasp or master” (pp. 224-5). 

Broadly speaking, the book has the merit of shedding light on certain 
aspects of Kierkegaard’s thought that might otherwise appear obscure. 
While some might turn up their noses at the lyric prose occasionally 
adopted, I do not think this is a problem. Others could object on the 
grounds that the book is not a monograph in the classic sense—but it 
has to be said that it does not pretend to be such. The reflections about 
Kierkegaard expanding Kant’s “cognitive humility” and “giving it an 
existential twist” (p. 224) are extremely intriguing and promising, but 
seem to remain partially undeveloped. 
` In conclusion, this is an interesting and communicative study, and 
Mooney sustains Kierkegaard’s line of reasoning with the weight of 
scholarly excellence. The book is recommended for Kierkegaard 
scholars, and for those interested in Kierkegaard’s philosophy. It is also 
an important book for philosophers interested in working out a 
philosophy of religion capable of addressing life—which, as Mooney 
stresses, “is anything but transparent” (p. 151)—and those interested in 
what such a project entails. Besides providing new insights into several 
aspects of Kierkegaard’s philosophy, Mooney’s book has the merit of 
giving this question greater focus-——Paolo Diego Bubbio, University of 
Sydney. 
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NOVAK, Michael. No One Sees God: The Dark Night of Atheists and 
Believers. New York: Doubleday Publishing, 2008. xxiv + 310 pp. Cloth, 
$23.95—A spate of recent popular books. by atheists; notably those by 
Richard Dawkins, Christopher Hitchens and: :Daniel Dennett, has 
provoked this impassioned response. Among Mr. Novak’s many 
concerns four are particularly prominent: the need for mutual respect in 
the dialogue between religious and unreligious; the reality of “the dark 
night of the soul” or what some call the hiddenness of God (and how to 
live with it); the moral bankruptcy of atheism and secular humanism; 
and the need for a genuine rapprochement between faith and science. It 
is evident that the first issue disturbs Novak deeply, as he returns to it 
repeatedly. His view is that recent atheistic writings have shown almost 
complete contempt for religious belief and that what is most urgently 
needed is a dialogue informed by respect and a willingness to stand in 
the opponent’s shoes. The second thesis is expanded to include what we 
might call the Incommensurability Thesis: the view that human cognition 
is not adequate to the purpose of perceiving God or of coming to know 
and understand the divine nature as it is really in and of itself. “Even 
when you come up to Him you must anticipate that there will be no one 
to be seen. Your faculties are simply inadequate” (p. 8); “. . . our minds 
are unable to form an adequate conception of Him” (p. 14); and “His 
mode of drawing us into His presence is necessarily by way of absence, 
silence, nothingness” (p. 14). Novak goes so far as to allow that God’s 
action in the created realm is actually and not merely apparently unjust: 
“The Jewish and Christian God makes no secret of being a God who in 
the full view of humans acts in a manner that is cruel, unfair, and terribly 
tormenting “ (p. 90). The moral bankruptcy of atheism is also a 
recurrent motif in this essay. Atheism (and agnosticism) are held to be 
incapable of generating moral codes adequate to practical human life, 
and are essentially tied to normative relativism in ethics. Indeed, Novak 
goes so far as to associate atheism with the moral degeneracy of Nazism 
and Marxist totalitarianism. He also holds that atheism sees the natural 
world as fundamentally lacking in meaning and profoundly random in its 
operations. It is part of Novak’s views about faith, reason, and science 
that the world is an intelligible whole suffused with rationally 
apprehensible order, structure and meaning. On his view, this natural 
intelligibility requires a theistic explanation. Lest we be overly 
concerned, however, with militant atheism, Novak assures us that the 
vast majority of the human race is religious (and cannot be wholly 
mistaken in being so), and that atheism and all forms of secularism are 
doomed to pass away from the human scene in the near future. 

One sympathizes with at least one of Novak’s central concerns. Many 
atheists writing recently have, indeed, shown consummate contempt for 
religion and religious practice. Moreover, they have often cast their 
target in its weakest conceptual and intellectual forms. Novak is quite 
right to propose a mutually respectful dialogue between theists and 
atheists which starts by taking on the strongest form of the opposing 
views. It is unfortunate that he himself fails to do so in this book. It is 
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further unfortunate that he seems quite unaware of the internal 
contradictions his essay generates. The thesis of moral overlap between 
theism and atheism,.for example, is incommensurate with his claim that 
atheism generates no usable moral codes (based, for example, on neo- 
Aristotelian naturalism). He shows some remarkable misunderstandings 
of science. At one point, for example, he allows that all scientific 
hypotheses are doomed to be replaced, ignoring the important evidence 
for cumulative success in the sciences. In one of his many discussions 
of Darwinian evolutionary theory he lapses into the crudest form of 
social Darwinism and attempts to raise a series of moral objections to a 
scientific theory. He refers to the evolution of stars and galaxies, when, 
of course, neither stars nor galaxies evolve in the biological sense of that 
term. Not all unbelievers find the world to be random and meaningless, 
as Novak himself goes on to show (notably on pp. 224-5). But perhaps 
most objectionable of all is this: if God and God’s nature is so 
inaccessible to human cognition as Novak supposes, then all 
affirmations about God are vacuous. This would include all the positive 
attributions made by Novak in this essay. And this seems tantamount to 
atheism itself. On all these scores, Novak has failed to think things 
through carefully.—Richard T. McClelland, Gonzaga University. 


ODERBERG, David S. Real Essentialism. Routledge Studies in 


Contemporary Philosophy. New York: Routledge, 2007. xiv + 314 pp. 
Cloth §£65.00—Hardly anyone doubts ordinarily that every thing is 
something rather than nothing or a such-and-such., This was traditionally 
developed into a philosophical doctrine of essences or substantial forms. 
But much contemporary philosophy presumes that Descartes and Locke 
convincingly dismissed that doctrine. In this book professor Oderberg 
has two aims: (1) to defend and apply the traditional doctrine to some 
categories of object, and (2) to restore some methodological autonomy 
to metaphysics by undermining scientism. He argues free from the 
jargon of “scholastic manuals” and abreast. with contemporary 
metaphysics and natural science that essentialism is the metaphysical 
system that captures. the reality of things. l 

In chapters 1-3 Oderberg argues against contemporary views on 
essence. In chapter 1 he contends that possible world semantics 
provides an inadequate explanation of essence. For both the notion of 
possible worlds and the rigid designator theory are circular, and 
modalism depends on a. prior commitment to a physico-chemical 
reduction of the nature of reality. Chapter 2 is a sustained argument 
against empiricist misconceptions and errors about the observability of 
essence. Oderberg dissects Locke’s equation of real essence with bare 
substrata, Quine’s alleged counterexamples of real necessity, Popper’s 
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confusions about essentialism, and Wittgenstein’s claim that essence is 
not about reality but about grammar. The main point of chapter 3 
appears to be that essences are known indirectly by the intellect through 
the properties and accidents of essences. Oderberg argues that real 
essences are constitutive of both the unity of kinds and the unity of 
particulars (against constructivism and Quinean scepticism), that the 
identification of the universally accidental with the essence is a pseudo- 
problem (against Mumford), and that it is mistaken to suppose that there 
is an empirical test for essence (contra Elder). 

Chapters 4-7 set out the complete theory of hylomorphism. Chapter 4 
covers actuality, potentiality, substantial form, prime matter, substance, 
and the immanence of essence. Oderberg argues that becoming is 
explainable only in terms of a principle of real potentiality by virtue of 
which things can come into existence, and that reality is explicable only 
in terms of a principle of real actuality by virtue of which something is 
marked off from everything individually or essentially. Thus this chapter 
advances the fundamental thesis that every material thing is composed 
of act and potency. Chapter 5 contends that the identity of a substance 
is given by the material instantiation of essence. For matter is the 
principle of individuation of material substances as form is the principle 
of unification. Oderberg also defends the view that things are correctly 
defined in terms of genus, species, and difference in accordance with the 
Porphyrian tree. In chapter 6 Oderberg defends the real distinction 
between the particular essence of something material and its existence 
or actualization. He defends this in order to explain the possibility of 
intellectual judgment by the abstraction of the universal from the 
individual, and to explain the distinction between contingent being and 
necessary being (whose essence is its existence). Then Oderberg 
clarifies how metaphysical modality is grounded in both prime matter 
and existing forms, how a proper understanding of essence will enable 
us to understand powers in terms of act and potency, and how laws of 
nature are metaphysically necessary because they have no content over 
and above essences. In chapter 7 he outlines how real essentialism 
understands accidents, properties, and artifacts by contending for a real 
distinction between substance and accident as well as between essence 
and property. 

In chapters 8-10 Oderberg develops a metaphysically informed natural 
science about the essence of life, biological species and the human 
person. Here a central argument is against classification by descent and 
for classification by essence. Chapter 8 argues that the essence of life is 
the natural power of a thing to perfect itself by causing things to itself 
for itself. A distinction between kinds of organisms in terms of 
vegetative powers and animal powers is defended. Chapter 9 attempts 
negatively to show that all objections to or misconceptions of biological 
essentialism can be cleared (in particular those based on evolutionary 
relationships and vagueness), and positively to explain how biological 
species should be conceived, namely as forms because properties are 
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referred back to the proper function of kinds of organisms. Chapter 10 
argues that the human person is composed of matter and the substantial 
form of rationality. But (at least) some rational operations:are materially 
inexplicable, and thus human nature is essentially independent of bodily 
existence (though not identity) and possibly immortal. 

So this is a wide-ranging book defending traditional metaphysics. But 
its coverage may also be its major weakness: there are too many issues 
to be dealt with adequately. Oderberg seems to be aware of this, since 
he constantly apologizes for the brevity of his explorations. The book 
could also have been presented in a clearer and more readable way by 
introductions, outlines and summaries. And somewhat oddly, Oderberg 
calls some issues metaphysical, which are traditionally part of 
philosophy of nature and logic. But metaphysicians bear this gladly in 
consideration of the overall argument that metaphysics is not philosophy 
of language but philosophy of being, and that real essences are not 
exclusively discovered by natural scientists. _Oderberg moreover 
exemplifies the- unfortunately rare-combination in analytical philosophy 
of rigorous and historically informed argumentation. He interacts with 
Aristotle in Greek, Aquinas in Latin, Descartes in French, and Kant in 
German (usually in endnotes), and the importance of this comes, for 
instance, to the fore in Oderberg’s analysis of Popper’s irrelevant, 
ignorant and invalid points against real essences. Thus this book places 
hylomorphism squarely on the table for’ discussion.—Sebastian 
Rehnman, University of Stavanger. 


PEACOCK, Anthony. Deconstructing the Republic: Voting Rights, The 
Supreme Court, and the Founders’ Republicanism Reconsidered. 
Washington, D.C.: America Enterprise Institute Press, 2008. xi + 207 pp. 
Paper,.$25.00—Deconstructing the Republic is a study of the history of 
the Voting Rights Act (VRA) of 1965. Arranged -chronologically, it 
contains an introduction followed by seven chapters and a conclusion. 
The principle claim of the book is that while the VRA was originally 
intended to secure for individuals fair representation in government, 
court decisions following from the VRA and subsequent congressional 
legislation attempting to clarify the VRA, have moved in a direction that 
is fundamentally opposed to the spirit of Madisonian Republicanism. In 
effect, the VRA has come to undermine the political foundations of 
America. 

The Introduction sets forth the plan of the book. It begins with a 
reference to Joseph Biden’s objection to the nomination of Samuel Alito 
to the Supreme Court on the grounds that not only did Alito “question 
abortion and the idea of [racial] quotas . . . but also the legitimacy of the 
reapportionment decision of the Warren Court.” Through its 
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interpretation of the VRA of 1965, the Supreme Court has deconstructed 
American Republicanism. It has imposed judicial rationalism oriented 
toward multiculturalism within the context of reapportionment cases. 
Peacock also argues that these tendencies originate from the liberal 
academic community in America. 

Chapter 1 explores the opposition between Madisonian and 
Multicultural Republicanism. Madison claimed a twofold purpose for 
the American constitution, to secure “the public good and private rights.” 
This distinction motivated the separation of powers. In order to 
neutrally decide upon question of rights, the court had to be extracted 
from the political sphere. The public good was originally conceived as 
distinct from mere passions and interest, including those of the majority. 
In presenting the possibility of a civic virtue to secure the public good, 
the founders of the American Republic intended to avoid the almost 
universal fall of Republics and Empires throughout history because of 
faction based upon passions often associated with differing religious 
opinions. Their solution to this perennial problem was commercial 
Republicanism sourced in the modern political anthropology of thinkers 
like Hobbes, Locke, Montesquieu, and Hume. They located a practical 
solution to the political problem in the artifice of political bonds that 
were anchored in relations of property. The VRA has come to threaten 
Madisonian Republicanism. 

Chapter 2 discusses the historical progressivism and the emergence of 
multiculturalism, the crystallization of social identities based on race 
and ethnicity. Under the influence of Hegel, Darwin, and Marx, the 
progressive movement in America viewed truth in primarily historical 
terms. For example, the doctrine of natural rights (which finds 
expression in the Life, Liberty, and Pursuit of Happiness clause) was 
replaced by a theory of positive rights based on racial-group identity. 
Despite America’s military victory of WWI, German historicism reached 
American shores, and led to a progressive political science, which 
Peacock associates with the New Deal and especially the Great Society. 
This “rational” state is a programmed, value-neutral, liberalism. It is also 
linked to modern social science. In essence, multi-cultural 
progressivism precipitated and then secured the fragmentation of 
America along permanent racial lines. Individuals were then treated as 
members of a class, resulting in binary social categories and a mentality 
of social victimization. VRA law presented the court with an enormity of 
evidence, and at a level of detail, that was at odds with the Founders 
view of the role of the court within the framework of a commercial 
American Republic. 

Chapter 3 explores instances of the Supreme Court’s application of 
judicial rationalism to the politics of reappointment and questions of 
fairness of representation. The VRA was a legislative response to legal 
questions precipitated by contests in the courts related to 
representational inequities, such as the southern literacy test and the 
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white primary. These questions and conflicts in the court led eventually 
to the VRA of 1965. 

Chapter 4 introduces the distinction between first and second 
generation VRA law, a distinction which contrasts the originally noble 
purposes of the VRA with the judicial reinterpretation and application of 
the VRA in specific vote apportionment cases. Through its function of 
interpreting the application of law to the specifics of representation, the 
courts moved into a role that was at odds with the Madisonian spirit of 
the American Republic. This resulted in both the rational imposition of 
racial classification upon the citizenry and the immersion of the judiciary 
in the politics of representation. 

Chapter 5 focuses on the 1982 amendments to the VRA and Chapter 6 
follows the theme of the VRA through the 1990s. Vote dilution, bizarre 
district shapes, racial gerrymanders, and the racial balkanization of the 
country are held to stem from the VRA and its swell of related law. This 
evolution of the VRA legislation eventually engendered opposition within 
the court itself. The voice of dissenters to the multicultural and racial 
configuration of the American Republic became more audible within the 
Supreme Gourt itself. 

Nevertheless, Chapter 7 concludes on a pessimistic note. It considers 
the VRA of 2000 in light. of the race-identity politics. Persisting 
constitutional questions are explored in relation to judicial involvement 
in matters of political representation. Peacock contends that the 2006 
VRA virtually guarantees that the rational and multicultural 
deconstruction of the American Republic will persist indefinitely. 
Hence, the VFR originally intended to fulfill the American dream, now 
operates to undermine it. 

Peacock’s book supplies a good review of court cases related to the 
VRA and its important contribution to political theory as relating to the 
role of the Supreme Court in matters of representation. It is a bit one- 
sided in its approach, and it fails to adequately express opposing points 
of view. As such, it is adversarial. But that is not necessarily a bad 
thing, and one.in keeping with the practice of Amencan law.—Paul 
Stevens, Jessup, Md. 


POWELL, H. Jefferson. Constitutional Conscience: The Moral Dimension of 
Judicial Decision. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008. x + 149 
pp. , Cloth, $22.50—This book could just as well been entitled, or 
subtitled, “Powell v. Posner.” It is a brief for judicial restraint and a 
reminder that judicial decisions are not reached within a moral vacuum. 
Powell is convinced that Chief Justice John Marshall was justified in 
Marbury v. Madison when he asserted the power of judicial review. 
Powell also believes that “Marshall’s fierce insistence” that judicial 
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review is in some manner a question of conscience is warranted. 
Marshall simply recognized that a close connection exists between how 
we understand constitutional law, ‘specifically how individual judges 
understand it, and the moral climate in which they carry out-their duties. 
Judges take an oath to support the Constitution, but when 
interpretations of the Constitution vary, as between Congress and that of 
the Court, the question arises: Whose understanding is to prevail, the 
judge’s or the legislature’s? 

Richard Posner will say that a judge has no moral or political duty to 
abide by a constitutional test. Citing a 2002 article by Posner, Powell 
finds that Posner tends to dismiss any link between the judge’s moral 
and political duties and the written Constitution. Powell believes that 
until recently, all American constitutionalists have treated the authority 
of the Constitution as axiomatic, even while acknowledging that the 
Constitution has frequently been rewritten in the guise of interpretation. 
Posner has argued that a judge has no moral or political duty to abide by 
the constitutional text; the judge’s loyalty should be directed to the 
accepted official practices of the American government. From Posner’s 
perspective, law is a morally neutral tool for the achievement of goals set 
by wholly extralegal considerations. No position can be considered right 
or wrong, better or worse, unless translated into other terms such as 
economic efficiency or social order—at which point those positions are 
no longer considered moral. Powell cannot accept Posner’s view that 
constitutional language is empty; merely a tool for advancing ends other 
than those the language purports to address. He insists that the court 
has to take into consideration the moral dimension of judicial review, 
given that constitutional decision making is a creative process and that it 
frequently results in the creation of new law. 

Powell finds that a major function of constitution law i is to provide a 
means for the resolution of political conflict. Political conflict, he notes, 
is a feature of any free and open society. Given the complex, 
heterogeneous society that is the United States of America, moral 
disagreement over a spectrum of social issues is inevitable. Recognizing 
the persistence of conflict and the near impossibility of consensus or 
even broad agreement among factions, Powell argues that the Supreme 
Court rightly provides the forum of last resort for the resolution of 
differences, but within limits. The Constitution is not a tool for the 
elimination of debate. Citing Oliver Wendell Holmes’s opinion in 
Lochner v. New York, Powell believes with.Holmes that “as a general 
matter the Constitution leaves disagreement in the political realm of 
conflict and faction, where the big-enders may win today and the little- 
enders tomorrow, and ensures that the conflict may continue by 
forbidding governmental attempts to shut down debate.” 

Even so, representatives of both sides of a controversy may 
unavoidably find their day in court. Powell recognizes that a conflict can 
be resolved only within a “society-specific tradition.” Although a 
solution will never be as fair and unbiased as ideally it might be, in the 
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interest of maintaining social peace, the court is obliged to seek a 
generally accepted solution. Powell holds that a successful resolution 
depends largely on the strength of local and national institutions for it is 
those successful and well established institutions and their conventions 
and rituals that hold society together. In spite of what many regard as 
maverick ‘decisions of the court—such as school desegregation, Roe v. 
Wade, and warrantless surveillance after 9/11—Powell believes that 
most Americans nevertheless regard constitutional decision making as 
legitimate. 

The central claim of this book is that Chief Justice Marshall was right 
to believe that the exercise of the power of judicial review presents 
profound moral questions for those who wield it. Powell urges what he 
calls constitutional virtues: faith that the Constitution is intelligible, that 
its meaning can be discerned, and that not only its words but its 
purposes are comprehensible and humanly attractive. Faith is one 
virtue; humility is another. Humility is “the habit of doubting that the 
Constitution resolves political issues as opposed to requiring them to be 
thrashed out through processes of ordinary, revisable politics.” The 
Constitution, the reader is reminded, does not belong to the justices but 
to the people. Justices must form their conscience in the light of the 
larger objectives for which it was created. Call it “original intent,” if you 
will, although Powell does not use that term. 

Given America’s current intellectual disarray, Constitutional 
Conscience is a timely volume. The culture that gave the United States 
its Constitution does not exist today. The nation, as we find it in the first 
decade of the twenty-first century, is seriously polarized into left and 
right. With the eclipse of its Christian past and a looming secular future, 
it no longer seems possible to elucidate what Abraham Lincoln called 
“the American proposition.” The elusive nature of the public consensus 
on which Powell relies reinforces his call for “constitutional virtue.”— 
Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic University of America. 


RICKLESS, Samuel C. Plato’s Forms in Transition: A Reading of the 
Parmenides. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2007. xv + 272 pp. 
Cloth, $96.00—Plato’s Forms in Transition is a study of how the 
Parmenides contains crucial modifications to Plato’s theory of forms. 
Rickless holds that the criticisms voiced by Parmenides to the younger 
Socrates require that a number of axioms and theorems regarding the 
forms be discarded. For example, Parmenides forces us to give up the 
“uniqueness principle” (U), that “for any property F, there is exactly one 
form of F-ness.” Also the principle of RP (Radical Purity), that is, the 
principle that “no form can have contrary properties . . . should be 
excised from the higher theory of forms,” even though RP is one of the 
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principles that characterizes the “higher theory.” Rickless admits that 
little of the theory of forms remains once basic properties such as 
uniqueness and purity are abandoned: We can still affirm that for every 
discernable multitude there is a discernable form, the One-over-Many 
principle (OM), although, again, we cannot say that there is only one 
form for each multitude, since U has been discarded. Also, each form is 
“itself by itself,” the so-called II axiom, and so is “separate from the. 
things that partake of it,” the S theorem, even though the forms are no 
longer transcendent and eternal but have been “laid low, sharing features 
with the sensible world they were originally meant to outshine.” 
Specifically, forms now have to be said to admit of or give rise to 
contrary properties, which follow from the rejection of the P (Purity) 
and NCC (No Causation by Contraries) theorems, respectively. Yet 
despite Rickless’ exacting analysis of the various principles that make up 
the “theory of forms,” it remains unclear how, after these revisions, a 
form could provide the basis for identifying a number of objects as being 
of a given type if that form could also admit a property contrary to that 
type. That is, removing the P and NCC theorems seems to eliminate the 
possibility of the forms playing the role for which they were originally 
posited. s 

Plato’s Forms in Transition is written to dissuade “analytically 
inclined commentators” from “retreat[ing] into perplexity” in trying to 
understand the Parmenides and to refute the “defeatist” view that 
“logical analysis is an inappropriate tool for understanding the ultimately 
imprecise and poetic musings of a philosophical visionary.” Accordingly, 
Rickless endorses a host of analytic interpretive principles, including 
traditional stories about Plato’s intellectual development and the 
rejection of the dialogue form as philosophically significant. As he says: 
“,.. it is frankly inconceivable to me that Plato’s philosophical intentions 
may be gleaned in any other way than through careful logical analysis.” 
Rickless “assume[s] the standard developmentalist ordering of the 
dialogues” in which the Parmenides belongs to a “middle-late group ... 
[where] the opinions of middle-period Socrates are undermined and view 
of late-period Socrates begin to appear.” Yet nowhere in the corpus does 
Plato systematically and precisely set forth the theory in a logically 
concise and axiomatic way, and so this interpretive stance implies either 
that Plato’s literary tropes needlessly conceal the central aims of the 
Platonic works or that the interpretative assumptions Rickless brings to 
bear are not suited to understanding them. 

A lingering problem of Rickless’s analysis of the Parmenides is that a 
younger Socrates is shown receiving criticisms and modifying beliefs 
that the older Socrates held to in “later” dialogues. While one can simply 
dismiss this as a literary trope, a more natural assumption is that this 
device shows that Socrates held to the fuller, “middle-period” theory of 
forms despite Parmenides’ criticisms. At the very least, the presence of 
the younger Socrates indicates that this reading is not “simply 
inconceivable.” 
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What appears to be in question in the Parmenides is not the nature of 
the forms so much as the sort of rationality by which the interlocutors 
attempt to describe them. Parmenides’ criticisms subject the forms to 
the sort of analytic intelligence, dianoia, that is appropriate to 
describing the genera and species to which entities belong, and thus 

- difficulties concerning formal properties like “being” or “unity” quickly 
arise: If “one” or “being” is a species of a genus, then the members of the 
other species cannot be said to be unities or even to be, which is clearly 
absurd since each one of the others is an object. Yet such aporiai do 
not require us to renounce the forms, but to recognize that their 
distinctive nature is such that they can never be fully grasped by 
dianoia, but only through the intellectual comprehension, noesis, that is 
always active in our cognition of ordinary objects. Unfortunately, 
because the denial of intellectual intuition is a hallmark of analytic 
philosophy, it is not taken seriously in Plato’s Forms in Transition. 
Joe McCoy, University of Nevada, Reno. 


ROJCEWICZ, Richard., The Gods and Technology: A Reading of Heidegger. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 2006. viii + 248 pp. Cloth, 
$65.00—The Gods and Technology is a commentary on Martin 
Heidegger's important essay, “Die Frage nach der Technik.” The purpose 
of the book is laudable, though regrettably its execution is deeply 
flawed. Rojcewicz lacks adequate knowledge of the Heidegger corpus. 
Most importantly, he seems unaware that this essay was originally 
delivered in 1949 as the second of four lectures. It rests on the first, “Das 
Ding,” points forward to the last, “Die Kehre,” and stands in integral 
relationship to both. 

Rojcewicz’s own metaphysical preconceptions often blind him to 
Heidegger’s meanings. He does correctly give Being an initiatory role. 
Being has priority vis a vis man as a self-disclosing status or quality 
informing everything that is. It is basically static. It is “Being in general,” 
“what it means to be.” For Heidegger, however, from Being and Time 
onward, Being is anything but static. It is a Happening that provides 
both the manifold of whatever is as the vehicle of its self-disclosure and 
man as an open arena via which that self-disclosure is brought to 
completion. , 

Rojcewicz identifies the self-proffering of Being as a “looking.” To 
bring into focus this notion of looking he identifies Being with “the 
gods.” Heidegger’s emphasis would seem to belie this identification. In 
“Das Ding” and elsewhere Heidegger speaks of the Fourfold (das 
Geviert) of earth and sky, divinities and mortals; each of the Four is a 
mode of the Happening of Being. In “Die Kehre” he writes: “The god is, 
when he is, a being and stands in Being.” Rojcewicz speaks of his own 
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identification of Being with the gods as “metaphorical” (p. 5). The 
central role he nevertheless gives to it is unwarranted and seriously 
misleading. 

Similarly, Rojcewicz sees language, as he does the gods, as an “avatar” 
of Being. For him words are universals that manifest Being as Being in 
general. For Heidegger Being, as a dynamic Happening, or as a primal 
Showing-Saying (Sage), rules immediately in language. Words are 
always directly manifesting the way that Being is happening whatever is. 
They are not abstractions, but are, rather, loci of Being’s self- 
manifestation. 

Rojcewicz correctly insists that Being’s self-disclosure can take place 
only because man, as follower, responds to that self-disclosing. In 
explicating this relationship, he commits an astonishing and flagrant 
error. Rojcewicz quotes Heidegger as saying that the Greek word for 
Entbergen is aletheia, and that aletheia translates as Wahrheit, truth. 
Rojcewicz himself identifies truth with Being (p. 49). Accordingly, 
Emtbergen should speak of Being. However Rojcewicz, without 
explanation, appropriates the word to refer to human activity, and 
Entbergen speaks for him solely of man’s “disclosive looking.” 

In describing the role of human beings as partners in the disclosing of 
Being Rojcewicz correctly identifies human Dasein as the openness 
needed by Being for its self-disclosure. The status that he accords to 
human beings is, however, more Sartrean than Heideggerian. He avers 
that humans can choose to be or not to be Dasein, thus implying that 
they have a standing ground apart from Being. For Heidegger, individual 
human beings are happened as instantiations of a corporate Dasein that 
continually offers Being its needed arena of self-disclosure as the Being 
of everything whatever that is, including man himself. Individuals do not 
have, as Rojcewicz implies they do, any standing apart from the 
provisive ruling of Being. 

In considering ancient techne, Rojcewicz Kas a good discussion of 
causality as abetting or nourishing, concluding with an excellent 
rendering of Ver-an-lassen as active letting, “letting all the way to the 
end.” The discussion, however, is seriously marred. First Rojcewicz 
translates verschulden with oblige. “Oblige” cannot, as required, express 
reciprocity. Moreover, its root meaning, from obligare, is bind or 
compel. Oblige therefore suggests efficient causality, a meaning 
Rojcewicz is seeking to avoid. Second, he insists on understanding 
hypokeisthai as that which lies under; whereas Heidegger draws on 
connotations belonging to hypokeimai as to be established, set before 
one, and kypokeisthai speaks of a thing’s “presencing”, its “lying before 
and lying ready.” Drawing on his mistaken meaning of kypokeisthai, 
Rojcewicz gratuitously imports the idea of an added element, a 
“prepared ground,” “conditions” that will allow the thing to come forth. ` 

Rojcewizcz gives a good presentation of the ontological and 
chronological relationship between modern technology and modern 
science. His discussion of modern technology itself suffers from an 
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inadequate, largely: misleading use of terminology. Heidegger uses, 
stellen to place or put, to denote a setting upon or challenging. 
Rojewizcz identifies Stellen nominally as “imposition” and gives it an 
overly violent meaning. He retains Stellen’s primary meaning as a 
placing by rendering the verb and its compounds, however, with forms 
of pose, a usage which in important cases yields an incongruously weak 
meaning. “Pose” succeeds rather well in “imposition” and “disposing,” 
but fails woefully when Ge-stell, the skeletalizing happening of setting, 
becomes, as “the collection of all the impositions,” a “com-posing.” 
Rojcewicz uses dispose to translate bestellen. Bestellen means to set in 
order or to place an order. Dispose can carry the first meaning, but not 
the second. Bestellen does not, as is claimed, mean to use up, to dispose 
of. And so, Heidegger does not so employ it. Strangely, disposables 
translates Bestand, unrelated to stellen. “Disposables” suggests a 
collection of individual items. Heideggers Bestand means an 
undifferentiated available reserve. ` 

In dealing with the overcoming of technology, Rojcewicz commits 
grievous misidentifications. Heidegger speaks of “that which saves” (das 
Rettende). In keeping with his magnification of the role of man, 
Rojcewicz takes this that “might save” to be a human discerning. Saving 
is, on the contrary, as shown in the final pages of “The Turning,” a mode 
of the complex Happening of Being. 

Rojcewicz’s discussion of art is questionable. First, in presenting art, 
as a realm where the impositional rule of technology could be countered, 
Rozcewicz rightly understands poetry to be the primary art because 
poetry is expressed in. words, but, failing to understand that language 
directly instantiates the: Happening of Being, he propounds the wholly 
mistaken view that the primacy of words lies in their being “universals,” 
“abstractions” that show Being in general. Second, though we were told 
that the gods have now fled, here we are informed that technology brings 
to appearance the presence of the gods, just as do poems and the rest of 
art (p. 203). Third, for Rojcewicz art does not have a decisively special 
character. To him, art does not see things differently from the way 
technology sees them. Art shows disposables to be contemplated, as 
disposables, whereas technology concerns itself practically with their 
use. For Heidegger, however, the revealing at play in the arts, unlike that 
which rules modern technology and commandeers everything to appear 
_as undifferentiated reserve, brings Being to shine forth in a unique work 
that gathers everything about itself and so discloses everything precisely 
in its particularity. 

In this book good features are heavily outweighed by inadequate work. 
Seriously misleading inconsistency, imprecision, and inaccuracy of 
expression abound throughout. Some direct quotations have: been 
truncated or altered without notification to the reader. Early lecture 
materials, their origin masked by late publication dates, are placed on a 
par with Heidegger’s mature, thoroughly formulated works.—William 
Lovitt, California State University, Sacramento. 
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SCHINDLER, D.C. Plato’s Critique of Impure Reason: On Goodness and 
Truth in the Republic. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University Press, 
2008. xii + 358 pp. Cloth, $79.95—Schindler has written a fascinating 
interpretation of Plato’s Republic. After some preliminary reflections on 
the pervasively problematic, modern, nonteleological, impoverishment 
of reason, he then plumbs the Republic for solutions to this problem. 

Starting from the separation of intelligibility from goodness, Schindler 
proposes that the opening conversation of the Republic takes place 
within the cave, under the partiality of shadows and opinions. Image- 
driven reasoning, represented by Thrasymachus, denies any supra- 
individual measure of reality. The resulting collapse of the distinction 
between truth and appearance occasions the logic of power and 
violence. Socrates is challenged to respond within this confining 
environment. 

Glaucon intensifies this challenge and distills it into a radical form by 
presenting Socrates with a three-fold distinction of the Good: the Good 
for its own sake, the Good for its benefit, and the Good both for its own 
sake and for its benefit. In contrast to Glaucon who selects justice only 
for its benefit, Socrates places justice under the “both/and” version of 
the Good. Perfectly suited to the question of justice, this duality of the 
Good allows for the integration of reason and drama within the 
Republic. It also establishes the possibility of knowledge and the soul’s 
relation to that which is real. Yet scholarly interpretations of books 6 
and 7 are often presented as detached from these opening arguments of 
the Republic and from the Republic in its entirety. Schindler proposes 
that the “both/and” version of the Good is the key to its more 
comprehensive application. 

To show the. wide-ranging, interpretive importance of the two-fold 
nature of the Good, Schindler begins by analyzing the sun, the divided 
line, and the cave. The Good both transcends and comprehends these 
relative images. This helps to explain the philosopher's reversal from 
the sun, his descent through the forms, and his return to the cave. 
Modeled on the transcendental inclination of Platonic love, reason is 
fundamentally paradoxical. Drawn beyond itself toward comprehension 
and completeness, reason seeks the Good. Therefore, the Good must be 
accessible to reason while remaining beyond the nontranscendental 
relativity of its images. Socrates overturns the images of the sun, the 
divided line, and the cave in order to resolve the tension between truth 
and appearance. He then steps forward to manifest the Good as its 
perfect and “effective image.” Like the Good in its relation to reality, 
Socrates has already established the ideal city in speech. As the 
unhypothetical philosopher, he continues to enact the dramatic structure 
of knowledge within the Republic as he ‘also did in the course of his 
actual life. 

Consistent with the ecstatic nature of reason, absolute beings are 
beyond the images and expressions of logos so that philosophy appears 
to be powerless when confronted by those who do not respect the voice 
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of reason. Therefore, Socrates fulfills his role as the founder of the ideal 
city in a complete subordination to the Good. Socrates shares in the 
truth with others as he practices the nonmomentary, holistic, patience of 
philosophy in order to allow for an ascent toward the Good as that 
which gives order to reality and reason in the soul. Justice is therefore 
related to a cosmically centered Good. 

` The philosophical search for truth produces a tension between being 
and images, which would be unyielding without the two-fold nature of 
the Good. The Good is the principle and object of intelligibility. But this 
necessarily includes the production of its relative dimension, including 
images, appearances, poetry, and drama. This serves to explain the 
puzzle of the Myth of Er at the end of the Republic, which is itself an 
image of Socrates brought back to life. 

Schindler proposes that Plato’s early, middle, and late dialogues can 
be organized around the two-fold nature of the Good which enters into 
the Platonic corpus only once, in the Republic and under the persona of 
Socrates. But if Platonic philosophy is preparatory, then the claim that 
the historical Socrates is “the real image of the Good” is dangerously 
misleading. Even Socrates himself would deny it. Nevertheless, with 
this proviso clearly stated, Plato’s Critique of Impure Reason is a 
captivating counterweight to the preponderance of less dramatically 
unified interpretations.—Paul Stevens, Jessup, Md. 


SCHONBAUMSFELD, Genia. A Confusion of the Spheres: Kierkegaard and 
Wittgenstein on Philosophy and Religion. Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 2007. viii + 213pp. Cloth, $60.00—The author aims in this book 
“not only to reveal the extent of Kierkegaard’s influence on 
Wittgenstein,” but also to trace the parallels in their conception of 
philosophy and to “examine the affinities in their thought about religious 
belief’ (p. 197). Wittgenstein scholars have always known that 
Kierkegaard influenced his thinking, but in chapter one Schénbaumsfeld 
documents the depth and extent of Wittgenstein’s appreciation in a way 
that makes it almost imperative to read most of his remarks on religion 
in the light of Kierkgaardian insights. To take just one of her many 
arguments, M. O’C Drury remarks that Wittgenstein once told him, 
“Kierkegaard was by far the most profound thinker of the last century. 
Kierkegaard was a saint.” Both Kierkegaard and Wittgenstein knew that 
“a profound thinker is not simply a person who has profound thoughts 
but someone whose life expresses—or is emblematic of—these 
thoughts” (p. 18). 

If Schénbaumsfeld’s first chapter is a contribution to intellectual 
history, the rest of her book is a sharply argued contribution to the 
philosophical effort to understand religious language. In the fourth 
chapter she argues against the “Target View” of religion, which assumes 
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that religious beliefs are to be treated as empirical or metaphysical 
hypotheses that undergird the practice: of a religious way of life. 
Kierkegaard, notoriously, argued that it was illogical to judge religious 
ideas objectively as hypothetical “premises,” and Wittgenstein shared 
this view. But the proponents of standard models of objective 
justification claim that Kierkegaard and Wittgenstein are fideists, who 
leave no ground on which to justify religious belief at all and thus 
evacuate religious claims of any cognitive significance. This debate has 
gone on for some time now, but Schdénbaumsfeld’s new way of 
approaching it starts with Kierkegaard and Wittgenstein’s conception of 
philosophy itself. Both of these writers, she says, understand religious 
belief as an “ethical” matter—not because they think that religious ideas 
are reducible to ethical teachings but because the very concept of faith 
essentially involves life-changing considerations of character and 
selfhood. This distinction separates such judgments from ordinary, 
theoretical and descriptive, judgments of fact. 

We have to understand this last point to appreciate what it means to 
speak of religious realities. The sense:of religious beliefs cannot be . 
restated in secular terms, as if religious beliefs simply expresses an 
opinion and does not logically require an internal change in the believer. 
The meaning of religious ideas, in other words, is mediated by the forms 
of life (Wittgenstein) or the spheres of understanding (Kierkegaard) in 
which these ideas acquire their force as “regulative” principles. Thus, 
what is being said religiously—the content of religious ideas—cannot be 
fully understood apart from religious ways of thinking, just as the reality 
of obligations cannot be understood apart having developed a moral 
conscience. 

On these matters it is somewhat surprising that Sch6nbaumsfeld does 
not make more use of D.Z. Phillips, who has some twenty books on the 
subject; but she has an dispute with him over the proper way to 
understand Kierkegaard’s point as an author. Phillips says that he 
(Kierkegaard) has an ulterior aim of serving the interests of Christian 
faith, whereas Wittgenstein has a purely ‘contemplative’ in which he 
wonders over the existence of conceptual systems of faith. But she 
doubts the sharpness of this distinction between conceiving of the 
philosophical clarification of concepts as a purely neutral enterprise and 
conceiving of it as something that advances faith. Wittgenstein, because 
he insists on the connection between understanding sense of concepts 
and the subjective development of selfhood, particularly in moral and 
religious matters, also has an investment in the development of selfhood. 
Kierkegaard, at least in the aesthetic works, simply exploits this 
connection in stressing the subjective connection that gives faith its 
significance. 

If this last dispute (chapter 2) is complex, her discussion of 
Wittgenstein’s famous example of the ladder, found at the end of the 
Tractatus Logico-philosophicus, is doubly so. Somehow this ladder is 
used to discern the limits of meaningful language, but then it is kicked 
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away as being itself nonsensical. James Conant and Cora Diamond, she 
says, think that the nonsense that Wittgenstein attributes to his own 
metaphysical explanation of sense suddenly becomes revealed as pure 
nonsense and not as an intelligible but confused way of speaking. She 
rejects this view for a number of well-argued reasons, the most 
prominent being that we must understand these ineffable remarks in 
order to analyze the way in which they misfire logically. This discussion 
of ineffibilia (chapter 3) is by far the longest in the book, but she 
succeeds impressively in capturing the spirit in which Wittgenstein 
points to “that which is unsayable” as the most salient point of the 
Tractatus. That spirit carries over into his later work where it is upheld 
by a different conception of meaning—one that enables us to recognize 
both the sense in religious language and its ineffability within an 
empirical framework. That sense, often misunderstood and 
misrepresented, can be conceptually clarified. Because these 
clarifications are essential to a more profound understanding of faith 
and because Wittgenstein says that such clarification is a condition for 
any profound understanding of life, she concludes that Wittgenstein and 
Kierkegaard shared comparable conceptions of philosophy and its 
relation to faith John H. Whittaker, Louisiana State University. 


SHANK, J.B. The Newton Wars and the Beginning of the French 
Enlightenment. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2008. xv + 
571 pp. Cloth, $55.00—The reader will close this massive tome with 
mixed feelings. On the one hand the book is amazingly erudite and 
meticulous, a treasure trove of details. On the other hand one wonders a 
little about the actual utility and ultimate purpose of all this scrupulous 
labor. 

Shank wants to provide us, one assumes, with a better understanding 
of the French Enlightenment (after all, one of the key events of 
modernity, for the better or for the worse). He does not deny that the 
background of this historical turn is largely a sociocultural one, but he is 
clearly interested primarily in the mechanism of the change, which in his 
view, has an intellectual substance. Perhaps the truly original point in 
his study is his choice of Newton as the turning point. Shank agrees that 
the definitive onset of the French Enlightenment (and at the same time, 
very likely, its very acme), is the great Encyclopédie of Diderot and 
D'Alembert (first volume 1751), but his own book is dedicated to an 
examination of what he calls the “titanic culture war” (p. 48) in the 
decades preceding the publication. 

Traditionally, the French Enlightenment was seen as a kind of 
evolutionary transition through the “key-figure” of Descartes towards 
more radical positions. According to Shank however, Cartesianism had 
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come to be seen by many already in the late seventeenth century as a 
form of conservative tradition: a mode of philosophizing opposed to 
science, an “a priori” rationalism. French intellectuals found in Newton 
a kind of “opening up”; they underlined in his thinking particularly 
whatever could point to pantheism (he was repeatedly described as a 
Spinozist) and/or deism. Now this was not exactly correct: Newton, far 
from being an “orthodox” Christian, had still remained inside the 
framework of Christianity. His French admirers, followers, and, yes, 
parasites sought to discover suggestions of materialism inside Newton's 
doctrines. This does not mean that his strictly scientific theories were 
not discussed; on the contrary, they were examined in depth, precisely in 
order to dig out of them philosophical connotations. The empirical and 
“natural science” values discovered in Newton’s writings were 
particularly prized. He came to be eventually idolized even by figures 
such as Chateaubriand and Boullée. His adversaries, in turn, were 
excessively worried by the reverberations sent out from Newton’s pages 
and often overreacted. 

The ultimate advocates of this “French Newton” were, Shank tells us, 
Pierre-Louis de Maupertuis (on a more strictly scientific level), and more 
eloquently (demagogically?) Voltaire. The adversaries were led by 
Fontenelle, but included respectable and even prominent figures, such as 
Francois Nicole, Louis Bertrand Castel, Réne Antoine de Réaumur, 
Dortous de Mairan and others yet. Their remote source was often the 
discourse of Malebranche. Shank explains in a truly splendid way how 
the process of adoption (and of distortion) of Newton progressed step by 
step over several decades. 

There are several interesting implications here. One is the role of 
Leibniz. Shank correctly points out Leibniz’s importance as a go- 
between for the English, French and German positions (it is, I believe, 
quite correct on the author’s part to point out that some early nationalist 
overtones can be observed in these “cultural wars”). However, I 
consider that the Leibnizian system would have been tremendously 
useful—over and beyond Leibniz’s position in the justly celebrated 
correspondence with Samuel Clarke—in solving the existing oppositions 
and in providing a temperate, balanced answer to the discussions of the 
time. (Jean Bernoulli, from whom Maupertuis derived, was quite close to 
a similar conclusion). Shank does not think so. 

One highly interesting episode that remains unexplained is that during 
his stay in London (as well as earlier) the young Voltaire had been 
hovering around Lord Bolingbroke and even the “Scriblerians” (Swift, 
Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot) who were all convinced Tories. It stands to 
reason that Voltaire should have seen Bacon and Locke as his fore- 
runners, but his detachment from the English conservatives remains 
unexplained. 

We know that the radical branch of the French Enlightenment won the 
battle (not least through the Encyclopédie), and Shank’s explanations as 
to how this happened are of great merit, although the why remains 
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somewhat dubious (in this book, and in general). Equally unexplained is 
how it came that a France that had just witnessed a formidable religious 
phase (in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries) could turn 
around so radically and virtually ignore its own very recent past. This 
remains the topic for a different book. As it stands, I would still say that 
Shank is a first-class scholar and will remain extremely helpful to all 
students of the field. - 

I will close with some quibbles. It is discouraging that the University 
of Chicago Press writes “furthering complicating” (p. 225), “penser” 
instead of “pensée” (p. 175), and “principle protagonists” (p. 483); it is 
not the author's fault, one supposes.—Virgil Nemoianu, The Catholic 
University of America. 


SWEETMAN, Brendan. The Vision of Gabriel Marcel: Epistemology, Human 
Person, the Transcendent. New York: Value Inquiry Book Series, 2008. 
xvi + 187 pp. Paper, $62.00—In the past few years, there has been a 
burst of scholarship with the works of Gabriel Marcel, which includes: 
Brian Treanor’s Aspects of Alierity: Levinas, Marcel and the 
Contemporary Debate (Fordham University Press, 2006), Robert Wood’s 
Gabriel Marcel: Music and Philosophy (Maquette University Press, 
2005), Thomas Anderson’s A Commentary on Gabriel Marcel’s ‘The 
Mystery of Being’ (Marquette University Press, 2006), Katherine Rose 
Hanley’s A Path to Peace: Dramatic Explorations by Gabriel Marcel 
(Marquette University Press, 2007), and a special issue of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Quarterly devoted to Gabriel Marcel (Vol. 80, 
No. 3, Summer 2006). There are many possible explanations for this 
surge of Marcelian scholarship, but Sweetman’s work offers an analysis 
of Marcel’s thought and an application of it to traditional philosophical 
problems, which, perhaps, show most poignantly why Marcel is 
presently a philosopher in whom there is such vigorous interest. 

Sweetman. argues that in our late modern, or postmodern, times in 
which relativism and skepticism abound, Marcel’s thought presents a 
‘hopeful alternative. Though Marcel did not philosophize in a systematic 
fashion, and though it is often challenging to glean some of his basic 
positions, Sweetman successfully articulates the core principles of 
Marcelian thought and demonstrates how they establish salutary 
grounds for treating such modern problems as Cartesian-based 
skepticism, moral relativism, and agnosticism or atheism in regard to 
transcendence. It appears, moreover, that Sweetman’s Marcelian 
-grounds are those of realism, more specifically epistemological, moral, 
and metaphysical realism. 

Sweetman describes Marcel’s approach to knowledge as a “new 
epistemology” because it rejects “the Cartesian view of the self as a mind 
gazing out upon the external world, apprehending it by means of clear 
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and distinct ideas” (pp. 4, 11). Cartesian subject/object epistemology 
actually presupposes a more fundamental and ontologically prior level of 
selfhood, from which the subject/object separation is a mere abstraction. 
This foundational level of selfhood is embodied-being-in-a-situation, or 
as Sweetman expresses it, “situational involvement,” and, thereby, the 
detached universal ego of Cartesianism is not the basic nature of the 
human subject. This situated involvement also rejects the scientific view 
of knowledge as the paradigm of knowledge since objective knowledge 
is not identified singularly as abstracted, universalized concepts. 
Although Marcel does accept that abstract conceptualization is an 
important type of objective knowledge, it is not the most fundamental 
mode of knowing. 

In situational involvement, the self is immersed in a contextualized 
world that involves a complex array of relations to events, 
circumstances, objects of experience, and to other people. These 
relations define a participation in and knowledge of the world, which are 
not fully reducible to conceptual thought (as Cartesianism has it), but do 
bear the existential certitude that what is known is objective and real. 

Sweetman distinguishes Marcelian situated involvement from Martin 
Heidegger’s notion of a preconceptual awareness of being in that for 
Marcel there is mental content present at the ontologically basic level of 
being-in-a-situation. In explicating Marcel’s version of sense realism, 
Sweetman indicates that the intentionality of sensation establishes that 
sensations are “about” or “of” something and they give meaning: 
sensations give knowledge (mental content), which is about real 
relations with real things and real people. Conceptualization and 
scientific knowledge are parasitic on this basic knowledge as they are 
abstracted from it. Sweetman argues, then, that with Marcelian 
epistemological realism, skepticism is not a genuine philosophical 
problem. This is so because the knowing subject is not detached from 
the external world or cut off from being, and it is such detachment that 
actually generates the problem of skepticism (pp. 91, 97). 

Sweetman explains Marcel’s moral realism by elaborating his core 
view that human existence, reality and being itself are endowed with 
values. These values are givens, and they are not invented but 
discovered in certain human experiences. Those experiences are 
principally intersubjective ones in which a value like fidelity to another 
is discovered: it is an objective “ought” embedded in the “is” of the 
relationship and is known originally with the existential certitude within 
a selfs situated involvement with another. Since such values are indeed 
“givens” and are objective as such, moral relativism is not a problem 
with Marcel’s ethics. 

Marcel’s metaphysical realism is not only manifest in his affirmation of 
the actual being of relations with things and other people, but also in his 
affirmation of the real being of God. Sweetman details Marcel’s “proof” 
for the existence of God as a type of moral argument based on 
experiences of unconditional commitment. Experiences, like 
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unconditional marital commitment, open up the possibility of God since 
those who engage in such commitments are implicitly committed to a 
view of the world that is grounded in an ultimate reality, that is to say, 
God (pp. 74-5). Sweetman further explains that this existential faith 
commitment can be rationally bolstered by traditional arguments for the 
existence of God, namely, the cosmological and design arguments. Still, 
Marcel does not intend that the existence of God can be proved 
objectively, but “if one opens oneself up to the possibility of, and enters 
into, experiences, like unconditional commitment, then an affirmation of 
God becomes possible, and it can be shown to be rational” (p. 79). 

Sweetman’s work has much more to offer than what this brief review 
has summarized. The chapters on Buber and Marcel, and Marcel and 
Maritain on nonconceptual knowledge further illumine Marcel’s realism 
and evidence his timely importance. This is not a work that should be 
read by just Marcel or Continental philosophy scholars. Sweetman’s use 
of Marcel’s realism to overcome a number of problems in modern and 
postmodern thought can and should be appreciated by philosophers of 
any ilk.—Thomas Michaud, Wheeling Jesuit University. 


TESKE, Roland. To Know God and the Soul: Essays on the Thought of St. 
Augustine. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
2008. xviii + 289 pp. Cloth, $74.95—Recently I had a number of 
exchanges with the editor of a philosophy textbook for which I had 
written the chapter on Augustine. The editor in question had no 
hesitation acknowledging Augustine’s importance in western culture, but 
was quite perplexed and reluctant to recognize him as a philosopher. I 
should have sent the editor the reference to Teske’s first essay in this 
collection, “Augustine as Philosopher.” I have now done so. Naturally, 
Teske’s essay does not settle the question, but he marshals excellent 
arguments to support the position that, as a philosopher, Augustine 
developed a Christian metaphysics for the western tradition. Some 
readers will remain unconvinced, but all will be informed and challenged 
by Teske’s claims and the cogency of his arguments. The same may be 
said of this entire collection. 

To Know God and the Soul is a collection of fourteen previously 
published essays spanning twenty years of Rev. Roland Teske’s on-going 
and substantive engagement with Augustine’s thought. In gathering 
these essays into one volume, Teske has rendered a wonderful service to 
scholars, researchers, and teachers. With each essay Teske includes a 
short introduction written for this volume. In so doing, Teske engages in 
a kind of Augustinian retractation (toward the end of his life, Augustine 
reviewed and commented on virtually all his previous writings and 
collected these notes in his work called Retractationes 426-7 C.E). In 
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his version, Teske comments on what he had thought when he wrote the 
articles and, in some cases, he now reappraises his arguments and 
presents ways in which he would revise them. 

The essays are grouped according to four major themes: Augustine 
and Neoplatonism, God and speaking about God, creation and 
beginnings, and the soul and time. Through these themes readers clearly 
see the principal ideas and issues that have engaged Teske’s interests 
over the years. Underlying many of these essays are Teske’s arguments 
for understanding the fundamental importance of Neoplatonism for 
Augustine’s intellectual awakening and his subsequent projects—what 
Teske calls Augustine’s “wild enthusiasm” for Plotinus’s philosophy. The 
central insight Augustine gained from Plotinus concerned the spiritual 
nature of God, the human soul, and other entities; Augustine then put 
those ideas to good use by developing a metaphysics for the Christian 
tradition. Teske contextualizes these crucial discoveries and subsequent 
contributions made by Augustine by reminding readers that until 
Augustine encountered Ambrose and the Christian community in Milan, 
western Christianity was largely informed by Stoic corporealism and 
vestiges of Manichaean materialism. Augustine’s metaphysics offered 
solutions to the problems of thinking about the nature of God and the 
human soul, as well as how to think about evil. These came to be writ 
large on the course of western Christianity for centuries as the dominant 
paradigms of thought on such matters. 

In addition to using many of Augustine’s well-known works, such as 
the Confessions and The Trinity, Teske brings to our notice others that 
deserve more attention. Of these, I mention just two: On Genesis 
Against the Manichaeans and Letter 166. In Augustine’s first attempt at 
a commentary on Genesis (888-9 C.E.) Teske shows that even though 
Augustine intended to present a “literal commentary” of Genesis, he 
actually developed a highly figurative exegesis of the first humans in the 
garden in which his spiritualized account owed much to the influence of 
Plotinus. Teske shows that this first effort “provides a valuable insight 
into how Augustine’s thought developed” even though it also evidenced 
tensions with the Biblical account itself and the thinking of the African 
Christian community (p. 180). In Letter 166 addressed to Jerome, 
Augustine was working through his ideas about the incorporeality of the 
human soul. Again Teske shows the philosophical value of Augustine’s 
approach, along with the bishop’s efforts to unpack the meaning of the 
spiritual nature of the soul, especially in the context of his contentious 
and fraught relationship with Jerome. 

The important work of one of Teske’s colleagues also bears mention— 
and that is Robert J. O’Connell, S.J. His writings on Plotinus’s impact on 
Augustine, as well as his arguments for the view that Augustine held a 
theory about the soul’s preexistence and subsequent fall into the human 
body shine through many of these chapters as recurring variations on the 
themes that Teske takes up and develops in his own engagement with 
Augustine’s thinking. 
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Finally, the footnotes themselves in these essays are a treasure-trove 
of the secondary literature and the various on-going debates in 
Augustine scholarship: the unity of the Confessions, language about 
God, creation, and time. Nonetheless, two additions would have made 
this excellent volume even more’ so: first, a subject index would have 
greatly enhanced the research value of the collection; and second, Teske 
could have appended a short epilogue giving readers some culminating 
thoughts on his lifetime of engagement with Augustine’s writings. 
Perhaps, we can look forward to these in his next volume of collected 
essays. For the years of work that Teske has devoted to understanding 
Augustine’s thought and for the essays that give witness to this devotion, 
we are greatly in his debt.—Judith Chelius Stark, Seton Hall University. 


WALSH, David. The Modern Philosophical Revolution: The Luminosity of 
Existence. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2008. xv + 501 pp. 
Cloth, $90.00; paper, $29.99—Reading this book is like reading a mystery 
story, minus the dead bodies that conventionally the history of 
philosophy is littered with. I reacted to it with increasing amazement at 
what was happening to my preconceptions and cast-iron convictions 
regarding the modern European philosophers from Kant to Derrida. 
Each chapter left me wondering: I never thought of, say, Hegel or 
Heidegger that way, but Walsh’s reading is persuading me to dig deeper 
both into Hegel’s or Heidegger’s questioning of existence and perhaps 
more importantly, my own. This is because the writing not only unfolds 
an impelling narrative but is in a conversional key—not in any 
manipulative fashion, but in a way that’s extraordinarily close to 
Kierkegaard’s challenges to his readers. 

The Modern Philosophical Revolution is the third volume of a trilogy. 
Walsh's 1990 After Ideology diagnoses the ideological earthquakes that 
have shaken Western culture as they worked their way through the 
history of the second millennium. The dark shadows in this diagnosis 
are illumined from within the crises by a range of spiritual realists: 
Dostoevsky, Camus, Solzhenitsyn and Eric Voegelin. Because they 
suffered from and struggled against the wounds of ideological disorder, 
for Walsh they are signposts leading beyond the cultural dark night. 

Walsh’s second volume is his 1997 The Growth of the Liberal Soul. It 
is neither an insider’s endorsement of liberal western political systems, 
nor yet another critique of all that’s wrong with them. Rather, building 
on the first volume, it maturely assesses the origins, strengths, and 
inherent weakness of contemporary political culture. As in the first 
volume, Walsh points towards a renewal of contemporary culture by 
reaching back to its foundational experiences, which include the 
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political implications of classic Greek philosophy and Judaeo— 
Christianity—what a Jacques Maritain spoke of as integral humanism. 

Walsh’s third volume is in many ways the most demanding—not to 
read, since he writes in unflashy, lucid, yet meditative English—but as an 
extended interpretative exercise he’s inviting us to carry out. What he’s 
done is to discern a common thread in an arc of philosophers—Kant, 
Hegel, Schelling, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, Levinas, and 
Derrida. The overarching pattern, which he names “The Modern 
Philosophical Revolution,” is revealed in the second part of the book’s 
title: “The Luminosity of Existence.” Each chapter explores how a 
philosopher related himself to the question of existence—considered not 
primarily as a metaphysical datum but as an experience opening out to 
that transcendence within which all of that philosopher’s work can alone 
be adequately situated. 

Instead of the usual school oppositions between, say, Kant and Hegel, 
Hegel and Kierkegaard, Heidegger and Levinas, Nietzsche contra 
mundum, Walsh has managed to sympathetically uncover a common 
quest in all of these disparate thinkers. Or, since the word “thinker” is 
no longer adequate from the perspective he’s adopting here, we may 
speak of the quest of all these fellow participants in their actualization of 
their common experience of the logos. But even that Heraclitean 
parallel is insufficient, since—with imposing clarity in the key chapter on 
Kierkegaard—the core of human existence has to do with living, and 
even more, with loving. Working through The Modern Philosophical 
Revolution prompted me to apply to it a tweaked title of Nietzsche’s: 
“The Advantage and Disadvantage of Philosophy for Life.” This is 
because Walsh’s memorable rereading encapsulates Nietzsche’s 
recovery of concrete lived existence as central to philosophy, or for that 
matter, to theology, as one of his quotations from Nietzsche indicates: “If 
those glad tidings of your Bible were written in your faces you would not 
need to insist so obstinately on the authority of that book: your works, 
your actions ought continually to render the Bible superfluous, through 
you a new Bible ought to be continually in course of creation” (Human, 
All Too Human). 

One of the reasons I think Walsh’s recovery of these philosophers is so 
satisfying is because of his critical respect for each of them. It will be 
for more extended commentaries to track what I found was a most 
persuasive mapping out of the inner history of each author. While that 
narrative is enthralling, it’s based on a careful and persuasive weighing 
of the most recent critical scholarship. However, the remarkable style of 
the book, which, as I have said is conversational, shines out through 
every page. For example, on Kierkegaard, Walsh writes that “the task for 
philosophy is therefore the awakening to what it already knows but can 
never, for that reason, reduce to knowledge. Kierkegaard here joins up 
the Hegelian recognition of truth as movement with the Derridean 
insistence on the irreducibility of differance. But he goes beyond them 
in existential thoroughness. The movement in which philosophy is 
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engaged is not a general condition but the concrete existence of the 
philosopher himself.” 

My encounter with The Modern Philosophical Revolution has been 
one of the most formative experiences in my life as a philosopher. I have 
no hesitation in placing it along with Bernard Lonergan's Insight and 
Eric Voegelin's Order and History as one of the greatest works in 
contemporary English-language philosophy, and I predict its French and 
German translations will follow even more rapidly than did those of 
Lonergan’s and Voegelin’s opera magna. 

Who is the book aimed at? I would say all professional and 
postgraduate philosophers interested in modern European philosophy, 
students of philosophy of religion, those interested in the interface 
between revelation and philosophy, and political philosophers too, if 
they link the third with the other two volumes of Walsh’s trilogy. Finally, 
the book is aimed at bright undergraduate students prepared to work as 
hard on themselves as on the philosophers Walsh explores. In its last 
chapter, Walsh has coined an aphorism worthy of Kierkegaard for his 
final heading, which aptly summarizes its program by bringing out the 
need for a self-examination not lost in translation into life: “To be the 
truth is the only true explanation of what truth is."—-Brendan Purcell, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


WEISSMAN, David. Styles of Thought: Interpretation, Inquiry, and 
Imagination. Albany: State University of New York Press, 2007. 189 pp. 
Cloth, $60.00—Weissman devotes most of his recent book to 
distinguishing two ways of thinking, namely, interpretation and inquiry. 
The latter, he argues, discovers truths about reality, while the former 
tells stories that make us feel less vulnerable and afraid. In doing so, 
however, interpretation can distort the very reality it tries to assuage. 

_ For this reason, Weissman hopes to establish some “empirically justified 
contentions” about reality and to distinguish them from “speculations 
that are empirically unverified and conceptually moot” (p. 5). 

Inquiry is a type of thinking that makes and tests hypotheses. These 
are statements or thoughts “that signify actual or possible states of 
affairs” (p. 119). They arise in response to the needs of practical life (“I 
think the restaurant is that way”) or are the fruits of disinterested 
‘speculation (“Parallel lines converge but don’t meet”). The inquirer then 
tests these hypotheses by various methods against reality (walking in the 
proposed direction or sending light beams through space). Weissman 
believes that through such tests we gain access to the “extra mental 
world” and.not merely to the data of sense perception, a point of 
contention he has with the idealists. 
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Interpretation, by contrast, “construes the world in ways prescribed by 
the interests and values of the interpreter” (p. 1). Interpretations are 
stories, generated by the imagination, that aim to satisfy our “attitudes.” 
These are our basic emotional or psychic comportments toward our 
surroundings that originate in our infancy. The values and interests we 
project onto the world, in turn, are beholden to these attitudes and only 
incidentally to actual states of affairs. Weissman suggests that a 
difference of “core attitudes” explains, for instance, the disagreement 
between philosophical idealists and realists. Idealism stems from the 
“fear of vulnerability,” while realism from the “exuberant welcome [of] a 
reality we don’t make but can enjoy” (p. 49). Not surprisingly, he aligns 
himself with the latter. 

The key difference between these two styles of thought is that the 
claims of the one admit of empirical verification, while those of the other 
do not. The goal of inquiry is to generate hypotheses that correspond 
accurately ‘to how things really are. When they so correspond, inquiry 
yields truth. Interpretations, however, are never true—at least in this 
sense—because they merely express the values of the interpreter, which 
depend on contingent facts about him, such as his personal history and 
the attitudes of his community. An interpretation is only “true” to the 
extent that it satisfies interpreter’s attitudes and that its ideas cohere, at 
least loosely, with one another. 

As I have mentioned, Weissman thinks that often philosophers 
advance interpretations that either cannot be empirically verified or fail 
to be so. Take for instance Democritus’ atomism and Hegel’s holism. In 
his chapter four, Weissman argues that both these worldviews involve 
unsubstantiated claims about reality. Moreover, they fail to account for 
the special efficiency and stability of certain systems. For example, the 
human body, taken as a system, is disproportionately more stable and 
efficient than its constituent molecular systems. Such phenomena, he 
believes, are better accounted for by “systems theory,” the view that 
reality comprises systems with varying structures, functions, and 
complexity. He adopts this view as one of his “leading principles” (his 
categorical claims about reality’s structure) in chapter six. 

Since Weissman sees inquiry and interpretation as distinct, he must 
defend himself: against the challenge that fact and value are not. He 
concedes that values motivate and guide our search for facts: our needs 
and wonder drive us to test hypotheses by methods that value 
consistency, economy, and coherence. He denies, however, that these 
values distort our assessment of fact, since they cannot themselves test 
hypotheses nor can they alter the way things are. Facts assert 
themselves despite our values. As a consequence, interpretation, he 
says, “won’t save us from a dog that bites” (p. 24). So, practical life, it 
turns out, reliably distinguishes fact and value. 

Weissman also confronts philosophical idealism, a tradition that he 
believes “eliminates the difference between interpretation and inquiry” 
(p. 64). He regularly assumes that idealists think we construct the world 
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according to our need, preference, or whim (pp. 9, 28, 32, 72, 98, 100). In 
his hands, idealism is so resourceless and unsophisticated that any of 
life’s disappointments can serve as decisive counterexamples to its 
central theses. For instance, noting that men often suffer rejection from 
the women they pursue, he says, “why these men populate their worlds 
with women who reject them is a mystery Kant doesn’t and can’t explain. 
For his idealist view is everywhere confounded by the errors and 
frustration of everyday life” (p. 32). With this wave of hand, Weissman 
dismisses some ideas he should take more seriously.—David Jennings, 
Boston University. 


WILLIAMS, David Lay. Rousseau’s Platonic Enlightenment. University Park, 
Pa.: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2007. xxxiii + 306 pp. 
Cloth, $55.00.—Recently much scholarly attention has been given to 
Rousseau’s complicated relation to the Enlightenment. David Lay 
Williams makes the sound suggestion that this question requires focus on 
Rousseau’s relation to Plato rather than to his contemporaries or 
successors. While Rousseau entered into lively engagement with 
contemporaries and had an immense influence over succeeding 
generations of thinkers, his most profound intellectual encounters were 
with thinkers of classical antiquity, Plato in particular. 

Williams carefully presents evidence that Rousseau was an attentive 
reader of Plato, including references to notations in his copy of the 
dialogues. He is less successful in his chapter on the cave image in the 
Republic. While he discusses numerous references to chains in 
Rousseau’s work, he identifies only two to a cave (both to the Cyclops’ 
cave). These, however, are more Lockeian than Platonic, using the 
Cyclops as an example of a despot resisted by his subjects. Moreover, 
this cave is called a “grotie” rather than the “caverne” used in French’ 
translations of Plato. Diderot, who is identified by Williams as an anti- 
Platonist made much more frequent use of the cave image. In the closest 
Rousseauian parallel, his “Fiction,” the cave is replaced by a temple: 
revealingly, an entirely artificial structure rather than a mixture of nature 
and artifice as in Plato. 

Williams is more intent on identifying Rousseau as a “Platonist” rather 
than as a careful reader of Plato. Specifically, he calls him an implicit 
adherent to “modern European Platonism” (p. xxiii). The essence of 
“Platonism” is “the commitment to transcendent ideas as the ultimate 
authority for moral and political argument” (p. xxvii). “Modern 
European Platonism” adds the doctrines of faith in God, immortality of 
the soul, free will, and immaterial ideas (pp. xxiii-xxv). The opposite of 
“Platonism” is a materialist based legal positivism. Thus Williams places 
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Rousseau in the company of Ficino, Descartes, Leibniz, Cudworth, and 
Malebranche and against Hobbes, Spinoza, and (partially) Locke. 

Interestingly, this emphasis on “Platonism” leads Williams to oppose 
those scholars (Leo Strauss, Roger Masters, and Arthur Melzer) who 
insist that Rousseau engaged deeply with Plato. In his opposition, 
Williams presents alternative interpretations of the “Profession of Faith 
of the Savoyard Vicar” from Emile and of the general will. The claim 
that Rousseau was a metaphysical dualist who accepted transcendent 
ideas would gain support if one could identify him with his character, the 
Savoyard Vicar. Although there is evidence for such views elsewhere in 
his works, there is also evidence for opposing views or for skepticism. 
Williams accuses his opponents of adopting an esoteric interpretation, 
although he himself claims that Rousseau placed his teaching in the 
voice of the Vicar rather than stating it openly because it threatened 
established teachings (p. 63). Even identifying Rousseau with his 
character leaves one faced with the fact that the Vicar insists that one 
should not broadcast doubts about consoling doctrines and admits that 
he publicly acts as if he accepts doctrines he rejects—performing 
sacraments although he rejects miracles and mysteries. 

Williams goes on to argue that the dualist teaching of the Vicar 
provides the metaphysical foundation for a substantive doctrine of 
justice. He consequently presents that general will as derived from a 
transcendent idea of justice independent of wills rather than as replacing 
natural law. Will is necessary only to render this idea practical. He 
demonstrates that the practice Rousseau supported had the primary goal 
of protecting liberty against tyranny. Ultimately Williams uses his 
account of Rousseau against two tendencies of modern thought. First, 
he argues that Kant wrestled unsuccessfully with “substantive” and 
“formalist” accounts of justice and that this failure similarly plagues 
thinkers such as Rawls and Habermas. Second, he argues that Foucault 
and Marx (or at least Engels) fail in their social criticism because of their 
rejection of a foundation in transcendent ideas. 

The repeated us of the term “transcendent ideas” requires comment. 
Rousseau does not use this term, although he occasionally refers to 
transcendent minds or geniuses. Moreover, while Williams insists that 
justice depends on a metaphysical foundation in transcendent ideas, he 
also argues that all attempts to provide this foundation are inherently 
circular (102). Thus, the genuine foundation must instead be “intuition” 
or, more precisely, sentiment rather than metaphysics (p. 127). While 
Rousseau does appeal to sentiment in support of justice, he also says 
straightforwardly that this sentiment might be merely prejudice. 
Reflection on the problem of the foundation of justice could reopen the 
question of whether what is naturally good is identical to justice or 
distinct from (and preferable to) it. Consideration of the natural good in 
Rousseau and the relation of that good to the philosophic life could then 
be the basis of a fruitful account of Rousseau’s relation to Plato.— 
Christopher Kelly, Boston College. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 82, No. 3, Summer 2008 


Ghazali and Metaphorical Predication in the Third Discussion of the 
Tahafut al-Falasifa, M. V. DOUGHERTY 


Ghazals The Incoherence of the Philosophers is an unusual 
philosophical work for a number of reasons, not the least of which is the 
author’s explicit disavowal of any of the conclusions contained within it. This 
essay examines some of the hermeneutical challenges that face readers of the 
work and offers an exegetical account of the much-neglected Third 
Discussion, which examines a key point of neoplatonic metaphysics. The 
paper argues that Ghazālřs maintaining of the incompatibility of metaphysical 
creationism and neoplatonic emanationism should not be viewed as simply a 
rhetorical or dialectical argument, but rather is best understood, to use 
Ghazili’s words, as a philosophical “proof.” Essential to this proof in the 
solution to the argument of the Third Discussion is an implicit theory of 
metaphorical predication that can be pieced together from several of 
Ghazili’s remarks as well as a reductio ad absurdum argument about the very 
possibility of ethical discourse. “A metaphorical expression is always 
obscure.” Aristotle, Topics 6.139b34-5. 


Of Gnome and Gnomes: The Virtue of Higher Discernment and the 
Production of Monsters, STEVEN J. JENSEN 


This paper considers how the virtue of higher discernment (gnome) is 
able to discern when a particular rule must be set aside for some higher 
principle. Aquinas compares the failure of a particular principle to the 
production of monsters or defective animals. Most of those who treat of the 
exceptions to rules ignore this analogy, yet it provides important insights into 
the virtue of gnome and exceptions to rules. A defective animal is a monster 
only in relation to the particular cause of the power of reproduction; in 
relation to a higher cause it is proper and well ordered. Similarly, an 
exception to a general rule is a kind of monster in relation to that rule, but in 
relation to a higher principle it is a well-ordered act. 


* Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are published 
as a regular feature of the Review. We wish to thank the editors of the 
journals represented for their cooperation and the authors of the articles for 
their willingness to submit abstracts. Where abstracts have not been 
submitted, the name and author of the article are listed. 


The Review of Metaphysics 62 (March 2009): 708-40. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
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The Sensus Communis Reconsidered, STEPHEN J. LAUMAKIS 


Although some philosophers accept an atomistic view of sense 
impressions, most acknowledge that we are aware not merely of isolated 
disparate sense data, but of concrete sensible wholes. One of many 
philosophical problems faced by these philosophers, however, is to explain 
how these distinct simultaneously presented sensible aspects are subjectively 
and objectively cognized as belonging to the same particular object. The 
traditional Thomistic solution is the sensus communis. Recently, however, 
the validity of that response has been called into question. As a result, the 
purpose of this paper is to sketch the positions involved in the debate, present 
St. Thomas’s account of the sensus communis, and argue that both the 
commentary tradition and a recent critic have overlooked an important 
aspect of that account. 


Essence and Ape: Heidegger and the Question of Evolutionary 
Theory, FRANK SCHALOW 


This paper develops the question of Heidegger’s stance toward 
evolutionary theory. It shows that evolutionary theory harbors its own set of 
presuppositions, which in’ tum can be explicated through Heidegger’s 
hermeneutic strategy of “formal indication.” The paper concludes that 
Heidegger’s account of animal life diverges from that'of evolutionary theory, 
not simply due to the naturalistic claims of the latter, but rather because the 
former places the openness of inquiry ahead of any theoretical concerns. As a 
result, Heidegger’s hermeneutic phenomenology stakes out a unique territory 
which stands apart from either a traditionally religious or secular viewpoint, 
each of which risks falling into the trap of dogmatism. 


How Paul Ricæur Changed the World, ROBERT PIERCEY 


Like Husserl and Heidegger, Ricoeur offers a powerful and original 
account of what the “world” is and how it conditions our thinking. But it is 
difficult to recognize Ricoeur's contributions unless we view them in relation 
to another aspect of his work: his post-Hegelian Kantianism. This paper 
considers how Ricceur ‘tries to steer a middle course between Kant’s and 
Hegel’s views on this topic. He thinks the idea of the world plays a crucial 
role in regulating experience, but he tries to understand this idea in a way that 
is concrete without being totalizing. Ricoeur’s theory of ‘narrative does 
exactly this. It describes how narratives open up worlds for their readers: 
sets of specific existential possibilities that may be incorporated into readers’ 
lives. When Ricceur’s account of narrative'is viewed in relation to Kant and 
Hegel, it sheds valuable new light on many aspects of his work. 
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A Hylomorphic Account of Thought Experiments Concerning 
Personal Identity, DAVID B. HERSHENOV 


_Hylomorphism offers a third way between animalist approaches to 
personal identity, which maintain that psychology is irrelevant to our 
persistence, and neo-Lockean accounts, which deny that humans are animals. 
This paper provides a Thomistic account that explains the intuitive responses 
to thought experiments involving brain transplants and the transformation of 
organic bodies into inorganic ones. This account does not have to follow the 
animalist in abandoning the claim that it is our identity which matters in 
survival, or countenance the puzzles of spatially coincident entities that 
plague the neo-Lockean. The key is to understand the human being as only 
contingently an animal. This approach to our animality is one that Catholics 
have additional reason to hold given certain views about purgatory, our 
uniqueness as free and rational creatures, and our having once existed as 


zygotes. 


The Problem with the Problem of the Embryo, BERNARD G. PRUSAK 


This paper seeks to explain why the debate over the personhood of the 
embryo goes nowhere and is more likely to generate confusion than 
conviction. The paper presents two arguments. The first aims to establish 
that the question of the personhood of the embryo cannot be resolved by 
turning to science, although the debate about the embryo has largely been a 
debate about the scientific facts. It is claimed that the rough facts on which 
the parties to the debate agree admit of multiple more refined accounts, 
among which science is powerless to adjudicate. So what happens is that the 
arguments go round and round, neither party convincing the other, both 
infuriating each another. The second argument concerns the implications of 
this claim for the many controversies involving the embryo. Here the 
question is how people who do not know what to make of the embryo might 
go about deciding how it should be treated. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 45, No. 4, October 2008 


Orthogonality of Phenomenality and Content, GOTTFRIED 
VOSGERAU, TOBIAS SCHLICHT, and ALBERT NEWEN 


This paper explores the orthogonality of phenominality and content. It 
notes that phenomenality should be explicated without the presupposition of 
phenomenal content. It should be understood as a uniform relational 
property of conscious representations which is orthogonal to content. A 
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review of the classical arguments and theories as well as empirical facts 
about phenomenal consciousness is presented. In conclusion, it notes that 
content and phenomenality are two distinct and independent features of 
mental representations. It emphasizes that those theories that seek to explain 
consciousness by appeal to some contents are doomed to fail, while 
arguments that understand phenomenality based from the content are invalid. 


Agent-based Virtue Ethics and the Fundamentality of Virtue, 
DANIEL C. RUSSELL 


This article explores Michael Slote’s thesis on the fundamentality of 
virtue in agent-based virtue ethics. The thesis explains the two grounds of 
virtuousness in which actions become virtuous only on account of the 
virtuousness expressed by the agents in doing such action, and that 
virtuousness of an agent and his motives are fundamental notions and not 
grounded on anything else. The three main objections raised against the 
thesis are discussed. It notes that although the fundamentality thesis rejects 
any grounding of virtue concepts, virtue ethics cannot allow that virtues are 
fundamental. Thus, virtues should be grounded in a reflective ethical outlook, 
rather than in metaphysical or religious facts. 


“Designer Babies” and Harm to Supernumerary Embryos, MARK 
WALKER s 


This. paper discusses the ethical and moral issues in the preimplantation 
genetic diagnosis (PGD) known as PPDG in the creation of designer babies. 
PGD is.a diagnostic process used for selecting positive traits that is 
performed on embryos before implantation. The procedure requires the 
removal of one or two cells with a needle when the embryo is at the six-to- 
ten-cell stage of development. It involves methods of assay, including 
polymerase chain reaction and fluorescent in-situ hybridization, which are 
used to observe genetic abnormalities associated with monogenetic diseases 
like Huntington’s and chromosomal abnormalities including Robertsonian 
translocations. The positive traits that are selected include the potential for 
increased muscle mass, perfect pitch, and high intelligence. 


A Unified Pyrrhonian Resolution of the Toxin Problem, the Surprise 
Examination, and Newcomb’s Puzzle, LAURENCE GOLDSTEIN 
and PETER CAVE 


This article considers three problems that pertain to the reasoning 
involved in making’ choices: Toxin, Surprise Examination, and Newcomb’s 
Puzzle. It states that in each case an individual is trapped in a situation where 
he needs.to act despite not knowing what to do. It argues that a contradiction 
arises because individuals often act on their beliefs of the best thing to do, 
given. the options available and the desired results. In the Surprise 
Examination problem a pupil faces unrecognizable beliefs, Newcomb’s Puzzle 
presents a contestant with unrecognizable desires, and the Toxin problem 
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confronts a participant with unrecognizable intentions. The paper highlights 
that each case leads to a standstill, and then offers a virtual means of escape. 


Response-dependence of Concepts is not for Properties, EYJA M. 
BRYNJARSDOTTIR 


This paper focuses on the metaphysical nonsignificance of response- 
dependence concepts whenever not applied to response-dependence 
properties. The difference between response-dependent concepts and 
response-dependent properties is analyzed by describing some characteristics 
of response-dependence and showing how it is applied to concepts without 
the intervention of properties. Two objections to the hypothesis and their 
relation to response-dependence properties are discussed. It is concluded 
that response-dependence concepts require meaning, and response- 
dependence for properties concerns its instantiation. i 


Personal Identity Un-Locke-ed, ANDREW NAYLOR 


This article focuses on the considerations that deliberately deal against 
one or another version of the psychological continuity theory of personal 
identity through time. Theories like those of John Locke are said to go wrong 
frequently. It is argued that at the beginning, it does not precisely formulate 
how the psychological states of individuals are diachronically related. In the 
middle, it fails to capture the appropriate connection between earlier and 
later psychological stages. And at the end, there is the claim of support, on 
the biological continuity theory, that every human being is identical. 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 17, No. 1, March 2009 


In Defence of Narrative, ANTHONY RUDD 


Many recent thinkers (for example, MacIntyre, Taylor, Ricoeur) have 
argued that the notion of narrative should be central to our thinking about 
ethics and personal identity. This paper defends the value of a narrative 
approach from recent criticisms by Galen Strawson and others. After 
elucidating the concept of narrative that MacIntyre introduced in After 
Virtue, the paper considers and rejects various objections to his narrative 
account of personal identity, arguing that some of the prominent criticisms of 
narrative theory simply do not apply to this conception, properly understood. 
The paper concludes by defending Taylor’s claim that an ethical life must 
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aspire to, and to some extent achieve, the unity of a narrative — 
Correspondence to rudd@stolaf.edu 


“Hopelessly Strange”: Bernard Williams’ Portrait of Wittgenstein as 
a Transcendental Idealist, STEPHEN MULHALL 


This article critically evaluates Bernard Williams’ influential exploration 
of the idea that there might be an illuminating relation between the Kantian 
Critical project and that of Wittgenstein’s philosophy, both early and late. It 
argues that Williams’ interpretation of Wittgenstein is insufficiently grounded 
in the primary texts, unduly influenced by strands in the secondary literature 
dominant in Oxford at the time of his essay’s composition, and insensitive to 
the reasons for Wittgenstein’s refusal to adopt philosophical positions of a 
kind that might be taxonomised in the ways Williams proposes. The key idea 
that might be rescued from Williams’ otherwise misdirected account is that of 
acknowledging the extent to which Wittgenstein’s grammatical remarks 
should be seen as ways of exploring the limits of our agreement in speech 
rather than assuming their prior existence—an idea central to Stanley Cavell’s 
reading of the later philosophy.—Correspondence to: stephen.mulhall 
@new.ox.ac.uk 


Merleau-Ponty’s Account of Hallucination, KOMARINE ROMDENH- 
ROMLUC 


This paper offers a reading of Merleau-Ponty on hallucination. Drawing 
on clinical studies, he claims that a satisfactory account of hallucination must 
accommodate the following two facts. Most hallucinating subjects . 
distinguish between their hallucinations and perceptions. Nevertheless, they 
are often deceived by their hallucinations. Merleau-Ponty argues that these 
facts cannot be captured if one conceives of hallucinations as sense 
experiences, beliefs, or judgments. Instead, he suggests that they result from 
the malfunctioning of two capacities that are properly exercised in 
perception: the power of summoning and perceptual faith. The article 
presents an account of these capacities before linking some of Merleau- 
Ponty’s claims about the phenomenology of hallucination to ideas put 
forward in the contemporary clinical literature on this topic.— 
Correspondence to: komarine.romdenh-romluc@nottingham.ac.uk 


Naturalism, Method and Genealogy in “Beyond Selflessness,” P. J. E. 
KAIL 


The author considers some thémes concerning naturalism, method and 
genealogy raised by Christopher Janaway’s Beyond Selflessness: Reading 
Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morality (Oxford: OUP, 2007). The author 
discusses Janaway’s claim that Nietzsche saw Paul Rée’s methodology as 
being hampered by its aspiration to:a form of selflessness, and addresses the 
question of what might be meant by “real history” in the context of 
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Nietzsche’s Genealogy and its relation to naturalism.—Correspondence to: 
peter.kail@philosophy.ox.ac.uk 


Responses to Commentators, CHRISTOPHER JANAWAY 


The article discusses issues raised by Daniel Came, Ken Gemes, Peter 
Kail, and Stephen Mulhall in commentaries on Janaway, Beyond Selflessness: 
Reading Nietzsche’s “Genealogy” (2008). The main topics are 
disinterestedness, aesthetic experience, perspectivism, affects and drives, the 
self, genealogical method, naturalistic psychology, and Nietzsche’s rhetoric. 
The article argues that Nietzsche's criticisms of the conception of aesthetic 
experience as disinterested are justified, in particular his criticisms of 
Schopenhauer. Nietzsche’s rejection of disinterestedness is linked to his 
claim that there is “only a perspectival knowing” and his conception of 
genealogical method. The article argues that perspectivism is the view that 
we understand best when we feel a multiplicity of affects, and that 
Nietzsche’s own rhetorical method is a therapeutic provocation of affects 
which constitute the true basis of his readers’ values. A particular example 
from Genealogy I. 14 is examined.—Correspondence to: cjanaway 
@soton.ac.uk 


Is Thomas Reid a Direct Realist about Perception? HAGIT BENBAJI 


The controversy over the interpretative issue—is Thomas Reid a 
perceptual direct realist?—has recently had channeled into it a host of 
imaginative ideas about what direct perception truly means. Paradoxically 
enough, it is the apparent contradiction at the heart of his view of perception 
which keeps teasing us to review our concepts: time and again, Reid stresses 
that the very idea of any mental intermediaries implies skepticism, yet, 
nevertheless insists that sensations are signs of objects. But if sensory signs 
are not mental intermediaries, what are they? Has not Reid merely swapped 
the common “sensation” for the notorious “idea,” ending up with indirect 
realism? Current imaginative strategies answer negatively: Reid’s sensory 
sign does not contradict direct perception, and those who think otherwise 
merely fail to understand what it means. 


Disinterestedness and Objectivity, DANIEL CAME 


Christopher Janaway’s Beyond Selflessness: Reading Nietzsche's 
Genealogy is distinctive .in its careful and illuminating discussion of the 
Genealogy’s strong, but often only implicit, opposition to Schopenhauer. It is 
this dimension of the book which this paper addresses. In particular, the 
author examines the book’s general allegiance to Nietzsche’s critique of the 
Kantian-Schopenhauerian characterization of aesthetic experience in terms of 
disinterestedness. According to Janaway, the concept of disinterestedness 
with its purported claim to objectivity (in the Kantian sense of the universal a 
priori conditions of subjectivity) is an expression of the ascetic ideal. The 
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author argues that (1) Nietzsche’s criticisms rest on a misinterpretation of 
disinterestedness; and that (2) although Nietzsche supplants the notion of 
disinterestedness with his own of Rausch (intoxication), he derives a 
conception of. aesthetic experience from Rausch that is closely related to the 
Kantian-Schopenhauerian notion of’ aesthetic experience as defined by 
disinterestedness.—Correspondence to: daniel.came@worc.ox.ac.uk 


Weakness of Will as Intention-violation, DYLAN DODD 


An analysis of weakness of will is presented, according to which to be 
weak-willed is to violate one’s occurrent intentions or plans. It is argued that 
Richard Holton’s recent analysis of weakness of will is on the right track, but 
isn’t quite right. It is also argued that Michael Bratman’s theory of future- 
directed intentions isn’t quite right—Correspondence to: dd40@st- 
andrews.ac.uk ; 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 48, No. 3, September 2008 


Skepticism, Sublimity, and Transcendence, ANTHONY RUDD 


Stanley Cavell has suggested that the deepest roots of skepticism lie in a 
sense of alienation between the subject and the world, and this has led him to 
reassess the philosophical importance of the Romantic project of “re- 
enchanting” the world. One way to pursue this project is.by starting from 
Kant’s reflections on the sublime. I consider Julian Young’s.recent discussion 
of this topic and the Heideggeran pantheism to which it leads him. I conclude 
that, while there:is much insight in Young’s reflections, there are crucial 
weaknesses in his position that point towards the plausibility of re- 
configuring it in more theistic and/or Platonic terms. 


Anselm on Nothing, BEN NOVAK 


The article analyzes Anselm of Canterbury’s development of three 
meanings of “nothing” in the Monologion, and a fourth in three later works: 
De casu diaboli, one of his-letters, and his “Incomplete Work.” By focusing 
exclusively on the points where the meaning of nothing is first presented and 
then successively redefined, we can see that Anselm rejects the idea of 
creation ex nihilo by arguing that the things created by God had some form of 
existence before they were created, and that creation refers not to coming 
into existence but to coming into being. In the three later works Anselm 
extends the meaning of nothing to show that it has `a surprisingly positive 
content, since it is a term of negation that has meaning only in terms of what 
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it excludes or negates. Anselm’s analysis of nothing seems to presage many 
modern discussions of this subject. 


Locating the Cosmos in the Divine and the Body in tke Soul: A 
Plotinian Solution to Two of the Great Dualisms of Modern 
Philosophy, NOEL J. HUBLER 


For Plotinus, although the One and the Intellect are transcendent 
sources of the cosmos, they are also omnipresent within it. At first, the 
mutual omnipresence and transcendence of the One and the Intellect seem 
contradictory, but their: omnipresence and transcendence are perfectly 
consistent outcomes of the relation of the cosmos to the One and the 
Intellect. For the perfection of the One entails both that the One has power to 
generate and that it is mutually transcendent and omnipresent in the universe. 
Plotinus extends his principles of perfection, transcendence, and 
omnipresence to include the relation of the body to the soul by explaining 
that the soul can transcend the body while the body is within it. Hence, 
Plotinus is able to fashion an efficient and consistent metaphysics in which 
God contains the universe and the soul contains the body without denying the 
transcendent perfection of either. 


The Epistemology of African Philosophy: Sagacious Knowledge and 
the Case for a Critical Contextual Epistemology, OMEDI 
OCHIENG 


This essay critiques the ontology and epistemology of African 
philosophy, with particular attention to Odera Oruka’s sage philosophy 
project, one of the most influential schools of thought in African philosophy. 
Oruka posits an absolutist ontology that holds to a conception of 
epistemology as presuppositionless and transcendental. Against this, I argue 
for a critical contextual epistemology that proffers a view of epistemology as 
embodied, linguistically performed, social, ideological, rhetorical, and 
contextual. I argue, ultimately, that a critical contextual epistemology is not 
only useful for charting new directions in African philosophy, but also may 
illuminate productive intersections between African philosophy and Western 
philosophy. i 


Divine Simplicity and Divine Command Ethics, SUSAN PEPPERS- 
BATES 


This paper argues that a false assumption attracts philosophers to a 
divine command theory of morality. Specifically, the notion that anything not 
created by God is independent of God is a misconception. This idea misleads 
us into thinking that our only choice in offering a theistic ground for morality 
is between making God bow to a standard independent of his will or God 
creating morality in revealing his will. Yet what is God is hardly independent 
of him, and in coupling a perfect being theology with the doctrine of divine 
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simplicity we discover that God’s “reason” is God. Accordingly, obeying the 
truths of goodness that we speak of as contained in the divine wisdom hardly 
impugns the divine sovereignty. By modifying divine command ethics to give 
primacy to God’s love or justice, thinkers such as Robert M. Adams, Philip L. 
Quinn, and Edward J. Wierenga admit the repugnance of this picture in spite 
of their verbal allegiance to divine command ethics. Accordingly, they 
implicitly concede that basing morality on God’s sheer power should not be 
the preferred option for the Christian theist. 


Religious Experience: An Unguarded Front in Hume’s Account of 
Miracles, TRAVIS DUMSDAY 


Hume’s destructive account of miracles has been thought by many to 
exclude the possibility of rationally accepting testimony to supernatural 
events. This paper argues that even if one grants that his argument works 
with respect to testimony about miracles, it does not succeed in showing that 
all testimony to the supernatural is inadmissible, since room is left open for 
religious experiences, especially those of an intersubjective kind, to function 
as evidence. If this is so, there is new reason to think that ne exclusion of 
miracle claims might be unwarranted. 


Faith and Reason in the Wake o Milbank and Pickstock, MICHAEL 
M. WADDELL . 


In Truth in Aquinas, John Milbank and Catherine Pickstock attempt to 
render a “radically orthodox” reading of Aquinas that rejects an autonomous 
realm of natural reason unaided by faith. This paper argues that Milbank and 
Pickstock’s account fails as a reading of Aquinas and is problematic as a 
theory of the relationship between faith and reason. After sketching Milbank 
and Pickstock’s understanding of the relationship between faith and reason, it 
examines Aquinas’s doctrines of grace and divine naming in order to show 
how they resist Milbank and Pickstock’s attempt to do away with the distinct 
and autonomous category of natural reason. I then conclude by considering 
how Milbank and Pickstock’s failure to preserve the integrity and autonomy 
of natural reason ironically tends toward fideism while simultaneously 
threatening to deprive faith of its meaning. 


LA 
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Truth, Identity, and Correspondence in Hegel’s Critique of 
Judgment, BEN LEVEY 


Hegel, it has been claimed, conceives of truth as material. Such a 
conception of truth was far from dominant in the nineteenth century, and 
Hegel’s championing of it might be misinterpreted as indicating a willfully 
anachronistic, pre-Critical streak in his thought. This paper argues that this is 
not the case by exploring a principal motivating factor for Hegel’s position on 
truth. This factor is a problem concerning the general form of judgment—a 
problem that, for Hegel, precludes object based correspondence from 
functioning as truth. Far from being willfully anachronistic or pre-Critical, 
Hegel’s conception of truth proves to be intimately linked to and informed by 
Kant’s Critical project. 


“Interest” in Kierkegaard’s Structure of Consciousness, PATRICK 
STOKES 


Kierkegaard’s identification of “consciousness” with “interest” 
(interesse) in his unfinished work Johannes Climacus adds a distinctive 
dimension to his phenomenology of subjectivity. Commentators, however, 
have largely identified interesse with lidenskab (“passion”), a conflation here 
argued to be mistaken, or have otherwise failed to note the structural 
implications of interesse for Kierkegaard’s account of cognition. These 
implications are drawn out and it is argued that the Climacan account of 
interest as the experience of finding ourselves in-between ideality and reality 
implies, in the context of Kierkegaard’s trichotomous ontology of 
consciousness, a form of nonthetic self-referentiality built into cognition 
itself. This self-referentiality also has the intriguing implication of making 
consciousness itself inherently teleological. 


The Shocking Non Sequitur, TIM SCHOETTLE 


Analytic philosophy and phenomenology represent two major 
movements in the study of the mind. Both developed in the twentieth 
century, having roots that go back well before. Even though the two schools 
of thought have been in dialogue in the past, they are currently at an impasse. 
This paper examines the origin of this impasse and suggests that at a crucial 
point in the conversation, right when the issues were clearly articulated and 
there was broad agreement on the key questions, analytic philosophy abruptly 
changed the subject. Early analytic philosophers, like Carnap and Schlick, 
sought to establish a sharp distinction between the objective content of one’s 
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claims and beliefs and what is merely subjective or perspectival. 
Phenomenologists denied this distinction. When efforts to defend the 
distinction failed, analytic philosophy took the distinction to be obvious and 
in no need of defense. This might well be called a shocking non sequitur. 


The Role of Emotion in an Existential Education: Insights from 
Hegel and Plato, KYM MACLAREN 


Emotion is usually conceived as playing a relatively external role in 
education: either it is raw material reshaped by rational practices, or it merely 
motivates intellectual reasoning. Drawing upon the philosophy of Hegel and 
Plato’s Socrates, it is argued here, however, that education is a process of 
existential transformation and that emotion plays an essential, internal role 
therein. Through an analysis of Hegel’s master and slave dialectic, this paper 
argues that emotions have their own logic and that an individual can be 
propelled to increasingly rational emotional stances (her emotions can be 
educated) by the demands of the emotional situation itself, even in the 
absence of any intellectual reasoning or rational training. Appealing also to 
the structure and content of Socrates’ conversations, I argue that intellectual 
reasoning can lead to self-overcoming only insofar as it involves a particular 
emotional orientation towards the emotional challenges of genuine learning, 
that is, insofar as it is “conscientious reasoning.” 


The Manifestation Argument Reconsidered, ALVARADO, J OSE 


TOMAS 


Dummett’s Manifestation Argument against realism attempts to show 
that a realist conception of meaning cannot explain the understanding of truth 
conditions transcendent to evidence. In this work the general structure of the 
argument is discussed along with several objections to it. This examination 
finds that the antirealist is committed to a deflationary conception of the 
normative character of meaning that is unpalatable. This essay contends that 
the argument in its present form cannot have the metaphysical consequences 
it claims (at least not without begging the question). 


The Antinaturalist Turn and Augustine’s Nullification of Will, 
ROBERT CURRIE 


Arendt and others have regarded Augustine as “the first philosopher of 
the Will,” considered in a broadly naturalistic sense. However, the Stoicism 
that influenced the young Augustine has a better claim to have “invented” 
such a will. His own thinking about will was profoundly affected by the 
neoplatonism that facilitated his reconversion to Christianity. On the one 
hand, Augustine envisaged the near negation of will through the irrationality 
of sin and the fall. On the other, he came to believe that through grace will 
could be reidentified with charity and with reason, human and divine. From a 
philosophical point of view, he thus rationalized, and in effect nullified, the 
concept of will with which he began. 
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JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 105, No. 5, May 2008 


Counterfactual Intervention and Agents Capacities, NEIL LEVY 


Frankfurt-style cases, in which an agent performs an action but lacks 
alternative possibilities due to the presence of a counterfactual intervener, are 
widely regarded as having revolutionized the free will debate, by showing that 
alternative possibilities are not necessary for moral responsibility. I argue 
that Frankfurt-style cases succeed only if we are entitled to bracket 
counterfactual interveners. I introduce a new kind of case, a Frankfurt 
Enabler case, in which bracketing the counterfactual intervener yields the 
wrong answer. There is no principled rationale for bracketing counterfactual 
interveners in standard Frankfurt-style cases but admitting their relevance 
when they are Frankfurt enablers. We are therefore not entitled to the 
intuition that agents in Frankfurt-style cases are morally responsible. I argue 
that the intuition that we ought to bracket counterfactual interveners is, at 
bottom, an expression of a mistaken internalist view about the mental.— 
Correspondence to: nllevy@unimelb.edu.au 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 105, No. 6, June 2008 


The Unity of Consciousness and the Split-Brain Syndrome, TIM 
BAYNE 


Are Analytic Philosophers Shallow and Stupid? EUGENE MILLS 


The Paradox of Analysis concludes that a conceptual analysis is correct 
only if it is trivial. Most offered solutions to the paradox deny this conclusion 
and attempt to block the argument for it. This paper grants the conclusion, 
while diagnosing the appearance of its falsity, without tagging philosophers 
who pursue conceptual analysis as shallow (or, if they pursue triviality and 
fail, stupid). Focusing on the nature and upshot of the triviality attaching to 
successful conceptual analysis, and distinguishing the activity of analysis 
from its result, the paper argues that analysis can tax our abilities and enrich 
our understanding even though its result, when it succeeds, is triviality.— 
Correspondence to emills@vcu.edu 
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Guilt by Statistical Association: Revisiting the Prosecutor’s Fallacy 
and the Interrogator’s Fallacy, CARMEN DE MACEDO 


The “prosecutor's fallacy” and the “interrogator’s fallacy” are names for 
two different and very specific ways of inferring a suspect’s guilt. Although 
these two kinds of reasoning do involve some elementary logical mistakes, it 
happens that in exposing these fallacies the critics sometimes introduce 
serious misconceptions of their own. They try to educate the wider public 
about how to deal with these probability issues but in the end they just 
manage to muddy the waters even more with their logically flawed analysis. 
In particular, the critics fail to recognize that in both cases there are some 
legitimate probabilistic indicators of guilt that remain available for a 
nonfallacious inference.—Correspondence to: carmendemacedo@gmail.com 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY — 
Vol. 105, No. 7, July 2008 


Descartes’ Argument from Design, DANIEL C. DENNETT 
Ought to Believe, MATTHEW CHRISMAN 


Bringing Moral Responsibility Down to Earth, ADINA L. ROSKIES 
and SHAUN NICHOLS 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 105, No. 8, August 2008 


Insects and the Problem of Simple Minds: Are Bees Natural Zombies? 
SEAN ALLEN HERMANSON ' 


The Semantics of Racial Epithets, CHRISTOPHER HOM 
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JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 105, No. 9, September 2008 


Ungrounded Reason, PAUL HORWICH 
Epistemic Rules, PAUL HORWICH 


Internal-External: Doxastic Norms and the Defusing of Skeptical 
Paradox, CRISPIN WRIGHT 


Epistemic Bootstrapping, JONATHAN VOGEL 


Deontology and Descartes’s Demon, BRIAN WEATHERSON 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 105, No. 10, October 2008, 


Knowledge and Action, JOHN HAWTHORNE and JASON STANLEY 


Kleinbart the Oblivious and Other Tales of Ignorance and 
Responsibility, GIDEON ROSEN 


Disagreement, Dogmatism, and Belief Polarization, THOMAS KELLY 


Suppose that you and I disagree about some nonstraightforward matter 
of fact (say, about whether capital punishment tends to have a deterrent 
effect on crime). Psychologists have demonstrated the following striking 
phenomenon: if you and I are subsequently exposed to a mixed body of 
evidence that bears on the question, doing so tends to increase the extent of 
our initial disagreement. That is, in response to exactly the same evidence, 
each of us grows increasingly confident of his or her original view; we thus 
become increasingly polarized as our common evidence increases. This 
paper considers several alternative models of how people reason about newly 
acquired evidence which seems to disconfirm their prior beliefs. It then 
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explores the normative implications of these models for the phenomenon in 
question.—Correspondence to: tkelly@princeton.edu 


Alief and Belief, TAMAR SZABO GENDLER 


MIND 
Vol. 117, No. 468, October 2008 


Rationality without Reasons, JUDITH BAKER 


This paper challenges the assumption that reasons are intrinsic to 
rational action. A great many actions are not best understood as ones in 
which the agent acted for reasons—and yet they can be understood as rational 
and as open to rational criticism. The relative paucity of explicit reason- 
giving, practical arguments in daily life presents a general philosophical 
problem. It reflectsthe existence of a class of ways in which reason can 
regulate action, which goes far beyond producing reasons or applying 
principles. Much practical reasoning takes the form of whatH. P. Grice called 
“thought-transitions.” These are neither in the form of standard practical 
arguments, norcan they be so reconstructed without distorting the ways in 
which an agent thinks. Some actions to which one is led by a thought 
transition are rational, namely when what Grice called a “propension” 
towards a given class of actions—a standing inclination to act in certain 
ways—would itself stand up to rational evaluation. The paper examines two 
bases for such endorsement, one local and limited, and one much more 
speculative, due to Grice himself. 


Indicative Conditionals in Context, ELIZA BLOCK 


This paper discusses an argument given by Dorothy Edgington for the 
conclusion that indicative conditionals cannot express propositions. The 
argument is not effective against Robert Stalnaker’s context-dependent 
propositional theory. The feature of Stalnaker’s theory that allows it to evade 
the argument is isolated and defended. 


Dispositional Properties and Counterfactual Conditionals, SUNGHO 
CHOI 


For the last several decades, dispositional properties have been one of 
the main topics in metaphysics. Still, however, there is little agreement 
among contemporary metaphysicians on the nature of dispositional 
properties. Apparently, though, the majority of them have reached the 
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consensus that dispositional ascriptions cannot be analyzed in terms of simple 
counterfactual conditionals. This paper argues that this consensusis wrong. 
Specifically, it is argued that the simple conditionalanalysis of dispositions, 
which is generally thought to be dead, is in fact an adequate analysis of 
dispositions. In addition, Mumford’s view of dispositions from the 
perspective of the simple conditional analysis of dispositions is discussed 


Masked Abilities and Compatibilism, MICHAEL FARA 


An object’s disposition to A in circumstances C is masked if 
circumstances C obtain without the object A-ing. This paper explores an 
analogous sense in which abilities can be masked, and ituses the results of 
this exploration to motivate an analysis of agents’ abilities in terms of 
dispositions. This analysisis then shown to provide the resources to defend a 
version of the Principle of Alternate Possibilities against Frankfurt-style 
counterexamples. Although this principle is often taken to be congenial to 
incompatibilism concerning free action and determinism, the paper concludes 
by using the dispositional analysis of abilities to argue for compatibilism, and 
to show why the “master argument” for incompatibilism is unsound. 


Analytic Philosophy and History: A Mismatch? HANS-JOHANN 
GLOCK 


Recently, even some of its practitioners have accused analytic 
philosophy of lacking historical awareness. The aim of this paperis to show 
that analytic philosophy and history are not such a mismatch after all. 
Against the objection that analytic philosophers have unduly ignored the past 
it is argued that for the most part they only resist strong versions of 
historicism, and for good reasons. The history of philosophy is not the whole 
of philosophy, as extreme historicists maintain, nor is it indispensable to 
substantive philosophizing, as mainline historicists have it, it is merely 
advantageous (pragmatic historicism). Against the objection that analytic 
histories of philosophy are inevitably anachronistic it is maintained that it is 
possible to approach past texts with a view to substantive issues and in a 
critical spirit (contrary to historicist relativism and to misguided 
interpretations ofthe principle of charity). Indeed, such an analytic approach 
makes not just for better philosophy but also for better history. 


In Defence of Repugnance, MICHAEL HUEMER 


This paper defends the “Repugnant” Conclusion that for any possible 
population of happy people, a population containing a sufficient number of 
people with lives barely worth living would be better. Four lines of argument 
converge on this conclusion, and the conclusion has a simple, natural 
theoretical explanation. The opposition to the Repugnant Conclusion rests on 
a bare appeal to intuition. This intuition is open to charges of being 
influenced by multiple distorting factors. Several theories of population 
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ethics have been devised to avoid the Repugnant Conclusion, but each 
generates even more counterintuitive consequences. The intuition opposing 
the Repugnant Conclusion is thus among the best candidates for an intuition 
that should be revised. 


Metamerism, Constancy, and Knowing Which, MARK ELI 
KALDERON 


Metamerism, the capacity of some colors to present the same color 
appearance in some scenes and conditions of illumination, can raise an 
epistemological problem. In an environment known to be populated by 
metameric pairs, a perceiver does not know which color he is perceiving. 
Metamerism may pose the problem, but color constancy provides the 
solution. In varying the conditions of illumination, the color will present a 
different color appearance, allowing the perceiver to distinguish it from its 
metameric pair thus allowing him to know which color he is perceiving. The 
central question of this paper is what experience must be like in order for this 
to be so. The paper argues that color experience must have a presentational 
phenomenology, if it can have this epistemic significance. “Nature loves to 
hide.” Heraclitus. 


Situated Normativity: The Normative Aspect of Embodied Cognition 
in Unreflective Action, ERIK RIETVELD 


In everyday life we often act adequately, yet without deliberation. For 
instance, we immediately obtain and maintain an appropriate distance from 
others in an elevator. The notion of normativity implied here is a very basic 
one, namely distinguishing adequate from inadequate, correct from incorrect, 
or better from worse in the context of a particular situation. In the first part 
of this paper, such “situated normativity” is investigated by focusing on 
unreflective expert action. More particularly, Wittgenstein’s examples of 
craftsmen (tailors and architects) absorbed in action are used to. introduce 
situated normativity. Situated normativity can be understood as the 
normative aspect of embodied cognition in unreflective skillful action. The 
paper develops Wittgenstein’s insight that a peculiar type of affective 
behavior, “directed discontent,” is essential for getting things right without 
reflection. Directed discontent is a reaction of appreciation in action and is 
introduced as a paradigmatic expression of situated normativity. In the 
second part the paper discusses Wittgenstein’s ideas on the normativity of 
what he calls “blind” rule following and the “bedrock” of immediate action. 
What matters for understanding the normativity of (even “blind”) rule. 
following is not that one has the capacity for linguistic articulation or 
reflection, but that one is reliably participating in a communal custom. In the 
paper's third part the complex relationships between unreflective skillful 
action, perception, emotion, and normativity are further investigated. Part of 
this entails an account of the link between normativity at the level of the 
expert's sociocultural practice and the individual’s situated and lived 
normativity. 
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Visual Attention, Conceptual Content, and Doing it Right, WAYNE 
WU 


Reflection on the fine grained information required for visual guidance of 
action has suggested that visual content is nonconceptual. This paper argues 
that in a common type of visually guided action, namely the use of 
manipulable artifacts, vision has conceptual content. Specifically, I show that 
these actions require visual attention and that concepts are involved in 
directing attention. In acting with artifacts, there is a way of doing it right as 
determined by the artifact’s conventional use. Attention must reflect our 
understanding of the function and appropriate ways to use these artifacts, 
understanding that requires possession of the relevant concept. As a result, 
we attend to the artifact’s relevant functional properties. In these cases, 
attention is structured by concepts. 


THE MONIST 
Vol. 91, No. 3/4, July/October 2008 


Privatizing Marriage, CASS R. SUNSTEIN and RICHARD H THALER 
Marriage: A Basic and Exigent Good, JOHN FINNIS 


On the Nature of Marriage: Somerville on Same-Sex Marriage, 
ADELE MERCIER 


The article critically reviews an argument against same-sex marriage 
presented to Canadian Courts by Margaret Somerville based on “a basic 
presumption in favor of the natural.” It scrutinizes the claim that opposite-sex 
couples represent “a naturally, inherently procreative relationship” while 
same-sex couples do not, as well as the reasoning to the conclusion that the 
alleged difference justifies separate institutions. It criticizes the use 
Somerville makes of the language of “norms,” and hints at disastrous 
consequences her viewpoint would yield regarding adoption. The article 
reveals her argument in its full circularity, and shows that Somerville 
fallaciously targets same-sex marriage since her real issue is with in vitro 
fertilization from donor gametes, something neither universal in, nor 
exclusive to, same-sex marriages. Deliberately restricting same-sex couples 
to civil unions is unfair both to the children in those unions, and to same-sex 
couples if they alone must bear the cost of reducing IVF produced life. 


Marriage, Procreation, and Same-Sex Unions, PATRICK LEE 
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History, Tradition, and the Normative Foundations of Civil 
Marriage, JEREMY R. GARRETT 


On what has become known as the traditional account, marriage is a 
lifelong, multipurpose association between two, and only two, persons—one 
male and one female. According to many, the state has good reason to 
recognize, and exclusively to support, this form of union. This paper critically 
examines one familiar strand of defense for traditional civil marriage— 
namely, that locating intrinsic value in the historical pedigree of tradition 
itself, rather than in the philosophical caliber of some ahistorical property of 
lifelong, monogamous, heterosexual unions. After developing a general 
tripartite argument against any historical defense of traditional institutions, 
the paper demonstrates its usefulness against three influential versions—the 
arguments from accumulated wisdom (Edmund Burke), evolutionary fitness 
(Friedrich Hayek), and cultural identity (Lee Harris). I conclude that appeals 
to the intrinsic value of traditional marriage should look to the philosophical 
caliber of its essential properties, rather than to its historical pedigree. 


A Populist Argument for Legalizing Same-Sex Marriage, ALEX 
RAJCZI 


The paper argues that same-sex marriage ought to be legalized. The 
argument is ecumenical and appeals only to basic principles of liberal 
government. Specifically, the paper argues that if the government is offering © 
an opportunity to one group, then it may not withhold the opportunity from 
another on the ground that the people receiving it are immoral or that their 
receipt of the opportunity would spread immoral messages. The only 
acceptable ground is that the group’s receipt would cause wrongful harm to 
. third-parties that would outweigh the benefits. Same-sex marriage would not 
do so, and thus it must to be allowed. As part of this argument, the paper 
addresses the popular stamp-of-approval and defense-of-marriage arguments 
against same-sex marriage. 


Marriage and the Norm of Monogamy, BRYAN R. WEAVER and 
FIONA WOOLLARD 


Monogamous marriage has long been the dominant model for 
relationships of erotic love. However, spouses seem to have less reason to 
hold each other to a norm of monogamy than to reject the norm. The norm of 
monogamy restricts spouses’ access to two things of value: sex and erotic 
love. This restriction initially appears unwarranted. Nonetheless, there is 
reason for spouses to accept the norm of monogamy if their marriage satisfies 
three conditions. Otherwise, there is reason to permit nonmonogamy. Some 
spouses have reason to accept the norm of monogamy to avoid reasonable 
hurt and prevent diversion of resources needed to sustain the marriage. 
Other spouses have reason to permit nonmonogamy to allow the spouses 
access to aspects of a well-rounded life. Additionally, the choice to be either 
monogamous or nonmonogamous can be noninstrumentally valuable. 
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Lying with the Body, MARY CATHERINE GEACH 


To think that an individual can invent the significance of his sexual 
actions is to commit in spades the fallacy of Humpty Dumpty, that my words 
mean what I mean them to mean, no more no less. The meaning of the 
marriage act derives not from human choice or even human convention but 
from its procreative character. To imitate this act in respect of unitively 
significant function is to lie either about the character of ones action or about 
the meaning of sexuality and human life. This first principle, like the first 
principles of other sciences, such as physics, is not proved by the evidence for 
it, which, as often in ethics, is largely utilitarian. Evidence in this case 
includes the fact that a profound orientation making them faithful to their 
husbands must motivate virtuous women, since civilization requires that 
fathers know their children for their own. 


The Reunion of Marriage, ANDREA C. WESTLUND 


This paper examines the idea that relationships of “companion love,” 
such as marriage, involve some significant form of union or shared identity 
between lovers. It first offers a critique of existing “union” views, according 
to which the interests and identities of parties to such relationships are 
merged in a way that would seem to erode their autonomy. It then argues 
that parties to love relationships may nonpathologically share an identity by 
sharing practical reasons—or by occupying a “joint practical perspective’— 
and that coming to share a practical perspective is a dialogical process that 
not only preserves the autonomy of the parties involved, but in an important 
sense depends on it. Marital union depends on the persistence of dialogue 
between distinct individuals, whose efforts to build a shared perspective are, 
at the same time, efforts to achieve and sustain the reciprocity of mutual 
recognition. 


Re-thinking Civil Unions and Same-Sex Marriage, BROOK J. 
SADLER 


What’s in a Name? A Philosophical Critique of “Civil Unions” 
Predicated Upon a Sexual Relationship, GERARD V. BRADLEY 
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Logical Knowledge and Gettier Cases, CORINE BESSON 


Knowledge of the basic rules of logic is often thought to be distinctive, 
for it seems to be a case of noninferential a priori knowledge. Many 
philosophers take its source to be different from those of other types of 
knowledge, such as knowledge of empirical facts. The most prominent 
account of knowledge of the basic rules of logic takes this source to be the 
understanding of logical expressions or concepts. On this account, what 
explains why such knowledge is distinctive is that it is grounded in semantic 
or conceptual understanding. However, this paper shows that this cannot be 
the correct account of knowledge of the basic rules of logic, because it is 
open to Gettier-style counterexamples. 


Physicalism, Supervenience and the Fundamental Level, ROBIN 
BROWN and JAMES LADYMAN 


This paper provides a formulation of physicalism, and shows that this is 
to be favored over alternative formulations. Much of the literature on 
physicalism assumes without argument that there is a fundamental level to 
reality, and’ we show that a consideration of the levels problem and its 
implications for physicalism tells in favor of the form of physicalism proposed 
here. Its key elements are, first, that the empirical and substantive part of 
physicalism amounts to a prediction that physics will not posit new entities 
solely for the purpose of accounting for mental phenomena, nor new entities 
with essentially mental characteristics such as propositional attitudes or 
intentions; second, that physicalism can safely make do with no more than a 
weak global formulation of supervenience. 


Reduction without Reductionism: a Defence of Nagel on 
Connectability, COLIN KLEIN 


Unlike the overall framework of Ernest Nagel’s work on reduction, his 
theory of intertheoretic connection still has life in it. It handles aptly cases 
where reduction requires complex representation of a target domain. 
Abandoning his formulation as too liberal was a mistake. Arguments that it is 
too liberal at best touch only Nagel’s deductivist theory of explanation, not his 
condition of connectability. Taking this condition seriously gives a powerful 
view of reduction, but one which requires us to index explanatory power to 
sciences as they are formulated at particular times. While we may thereby 
reduce more than philosophers have supposed, we must abandon hope (as 
Nagel did) of saying anything useful about reductionism. 
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Time Travel without Causal Loops, BRADLEY MONTON 


It has sometimes been suggested that backwards time travel always 
incurs causal loops. This paper shows that this is mistaken, by describing 
worlds where backwards time travel occurs and yet no causal loops occur. 
Arguments that backwards time travel can occur without causal loops have 
been given before in the literature, but it is shown that those arguments are 
unconvincing. 


Can You Think My “T’-thoughts? DANIEL MORGAN 


If tokens of “I” have a sense as well as a reference the question 
immediately arises of what account to give of their sense. One influential 
kind of account, of which Gareth Evans provides the best developed instance, 
attempts to elucidate the sense of “I” partly in terms of the distinctive 
functional role possessed by thoughts containing this sense (“I’-thoughts). 
Accounts of this kind seem to entail that my ‘“I’-thoughts cannot be 
entertained by anyone other than me, a consequence generally thought 
unacceptable. This paper defends it, and justifies a functional role account of 
the sense of “I.” The result should be to make plausible an account of the 
sense of “I” in terms of the functional role of “I’-thoughts. 


Shifting the Burden of Proof? MICHAEL RESCORLA 


“Dialectical foundationalists,” including Jonathan Adler, Robert 
Brandom, Adam Leite, and Michael Williams, claim that some asserted 
propositions do not require defense just because an interlocutor challenges 
them. By asserting such a proposition, the speaker shifts the burden of proof 
to the interlocutor. “Dialectical egalitarians” claim that all asserted 
propositions require defense when challenged. The article elucidates the 
dispute between dialectical foundationalists and egalitarians, and defends a 
broadly egalitarian stance against several prominent objections. 


Emergence, Downwards Causation and the Completeness of Physics, 
DAVID YATES 


The “completeness of physics” is the key premise in the causal argument 
for physicalism. Standard formulations of it fail to rule out emergent 
downwards causation. The article argues that it must do this if it is to feature 
in a valid causal argument for physicalism. Drawing on the notion of 
conferring causal power, a suitable principle is formulated, “strong 
completeness.” The article investigates the metaphysical implications of 
distinguishing this principle from emergent downwards causation, and argues 
that categoricalist accounts of properties are better equipped to sustain the 
distinction than dispositional essentialist accounts. Finally, the paper argues 
that the additional evidence needed for strong completeness renders the 
causal argument otiose for any properties amenable to scientific reduction. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 117, No. 4, October 2008, 


Promising, Intimate Relationships, and Conventionalism, SEANA 
VALENTINE SHIFFRIN 


The power to promise is morally fundamental and does not, at its 
foundation, derive from moral principles that govern ouruse of conventions. 
Of course, many features of promising have conventional components— 
including which words, gestures, or conditions of silence create 
commitments. What is ‘really at issue between conventionalists and non- 
conventionalists is whether the basic moral relation of promissory 
commitment derivesfrom the moral principles that govern our use of social 
conventions. É 


Other nonconventionalist accounts make problematic concessionsto the 
conventionalist’s core instincts, including embracing: the view that binding 
promises must involve the promisee’s beliefthat performance will occur; the 
view that through the promise, the promisee and promisor create a shared 
end; and the tendency to take promises between strangers, rather than 
intimates, asthe prototypes to which a satisfactory account must answer. 


This paper argues against these positions and then pursues an account 
thatfinds its motivation in their rejection. The main claim is: the power to 
make promises, and other related forms of commitment, is an integral part of 
the ability to engage in special relationshipsin a morally good way. The 
argument proceeds by examining what would be missing, morally, from 
intimate relationships if welacked this power. 


Variabilism, SAMU EL CUMMING 


Variabilism is the view that proper names (like pronouns) are 
semantically represented as variables. Referential names, like referential 
pronouns, are assigned their referents by a contextual variable assignment 
(Kaplan 1989). The reference parameter (likethe world of evaluation) may 
also be shifted by operators inthe representation language. Indeed, verbs that 
create hyperintensional contexts, like “think,” are treated as operators that 
simultaneously shift the world and assignment parameters. By contrast, 
metaphysical modal operators shift the world of assessment only. Names, 
being variables, refer rigidly in the latter merely. intensional contexts, but may 
vary their reference in hyperintensional contexts. This conforms to the 
intuition that the content of attitude ascriptions encapsulates referential 
uncertainty. Furthermore, names in hyperintensional contexts are ambiguous 
between de re and de dicto interpretations. This fact is used to account for 
asymmetric mistaken identity attributions (for example, “Biron thinks 
Katherine is Rosaline, but he does not think Rosaline is Katherine”). 
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The variable. theory compares favorably with its alternatives, including 
Millianism and descriptivism. Millians cannot account for the behavior of 
names in hyperintensional contexts, while descriptivists cannot generate a 
necessary contrast between intensional and hyperintensional contexts. No 
other theory can capture the facts pertaining to the existentially bound use of 
names. 


The Relevance of Self-Locating Beliefs, MICHAEL G. TITELBAUM 


Can self-locating beliefs be relevant to nonself-locating claims? 
Traditional Bayesian modeling techniques have trouble answering this 
question because their updating rule fails when appliedto situations involving 
context sensitivity. This essay develops a fully general framework for 
modeling stories involving context-sensitive claims. The key innovations are a 
revised conditionalization rule and a principle relating models of the same 
story with different modeling languages. The essay then applies the modeling 
framework to the Sleeping Beauty Problem, showing that when Beauty 
awakens her degree of belief in heads should be one third. This demonstrates 
that it can be rational for an agent who gains only self-locating beliefs 
between two times to alter her degree of belief in a nonself-locating claim. 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW ~~ 
Vol. 118, No. 1, January 2009 


Watching, Sight, and the Temporal Shape of Perceptual Activity, 
THOMAS CROWTHER 


There has been relatively little discussion, in contemporary philosophy 
of mind, of the active aspects of perceptual processes. This essay presents 
and offers some preliminary development of a view about what it is for an 
agent to watch a particular material object throughout a period of time. On 
this view, watching is a kind of perceptual activity distinguished by a 
distinctive epistemic role. 


The essay presents a puzzle about watching an object that arises through 
elementary reflection on the consequences of two apparent truths about 
watching an object throughout a period of time. It proposes that the puzzle 
can be resolved by a view according to which for an agent to watch an object 
throughout a period of time is for that agent to maintain visual awareness of 
that object with the aim of perceptually knowing what that object is doing. 


The essay goes on to make some further suggestions about how the 
apparatus developed in connection with the notion of watching may enable us 
to offer related explanations of other kinds of perceptual activity. It proposes 
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that a useful distinction can be drawn between perceptual activities like 
watching, which have as their aim knowledge of what an object is doing,.and 
activities like looking or visually scrutinizing, which have as their aims 
knowledge of the states or conditions of the objects of perceptual awareness. 


Truth and Freedom, TRENTON MERRICKS 


Suppose that time t is just a few moments from now. ‘And suppose that 
the proposition that “Jones sits at t was true a thousandyears ago. Does the 
thousand-years-ago truth of that proposition imply that Jones’s upcoming 
sitting at t will not be free? This article argues that it does not. It also argues 
that Jones even now has a choice about the thousand-years-ago truth of that 
“Jones sits at t.” Those arguments do not require the complex machinery of 
Ockhamism, with its distinction between hard facts and soft facts; indeed, 
those arguments do not require any complex machinery at all. Instead, those 
arguments are built on an uncontroversial understanding of the idea that truth 
depends on the world. In the final sectionof the article, those arguments are 
extended to show that foreknowledge of an action does not threaten that 
action’s freedom. 


Distorted Reflection, RACHAEL BRIGGS 


Diachronic Dutch book arguments seem to support both condi- 
tionalization and Bas van Fraassen’s Reflection principle. But the Reflection 
principle is vulnerable to numerous counterexamples. This essay addresses 
two questions: first, under what circumstances should an agent obey 
Reflection, and second, should the counterexamples to Reflection make us 
doubt the Dutch book for conditionalization? 


In response to the first question, this essay formulates a new “Qualified 
Reflection” principle, which states that an agent should obey Reflection only 
if he or she is certain that he or she will conditionalize on veridical evidence 
in the future. Qualified Reflection follows from the probability calculus 
together with a few idealizing assumptions. The essay then formulates a 
“Distorted Reflection” principle that approximates Reflection even in cases 
where the agent is not quite certain that he or she will conditionalize on 
veridical evidence. , 


In response to the second question, the essay argues that contrary to a 
common misconception, not all Dutch books dramatize incoherence—some 
dramatize a less blameworthy sort of epistemic frailty that the essay calls 
“self-doubt.” The distinction between Dutch books that dramatize 
incoherence and those that dramatize self-doubt cross-cuts the distinction 
between synchronic and diachronic Dutch books. The'essay explains why the 
Dutch book for conditionalization reveals true incoherence, whereas the 
Dutch book for Reflection reveals only self-doubt. 
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Careers and Quareers: A Reply to Burge, SYDNEY SHOEMAKER 


Tyler Burge argues on the basis of an account of memory that the notion 
of quasimemory cannot be used to answer the circularity objection to 
psychological accounts of personal identity. His account implies the 
impossibility of the “Parfit people,” creatures psychologically like us who 
undergo amoeba-like fission at the age of twenty-one, with only one offshoot 
allowed to survive, and who have “quareers,” made up of the career of the 
originalperson and the career of the sole survivor, that exhibit thesame sort 
of psychological continuity that characterizes normal human careers, and are 
such that epistemic warrant is preserved across the episodes of fission and 
often involves quasimemories that are not memories. But what he says about 
memory does not support the denial that such creatures are possible. Where 
hethinks de se attitudes are necessary, de se attitudes, indexed to quareers 
instead of to careers, would serve equally well. It is further argued that the 
circularity objection to psychological accounts can be answered without 
appeal to the notion of quasimemory. Because of the internal relations 
between the causal profiles of mental states and the persistence conditions of 
their possessors, in principle there can be a “package deal” definition that 
simultaneously defines both. i 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 77, No. 3, October 2008 


The Causal Theory of Properties and the Causal Theory of Reference, 
or How to Name Properties and Why It Matters, ROBERT D. 
RUPERT 


Yet Another Paper on the Supervenience Argument Against 
Coincident Entities, THEODORE SIDER 


Forgiving Someone for Who They Are (and Not Just What They've 
Done), MACALESTER BELL 


Divine Hoorays: Some Parallels between Expressivism and Religious 
Ethics, NICHOLAS UNWIN 


Flattery, YUVAL EYLON and DAVID HEYD 
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Locke’s Problem Concerning Perceptual Error, ANTONIA LOLORDO 


Epistemic Goals and Epistemic Values, STEPHEN R. GRIMM 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
“Vol. 78, No. 1, November 2008 


Hearing and Seeing Musical Expression, VINCENT BERGERON and 
DOMINIC MCIVER LOPES 


Everybody assumes (1) that musical performances are sonic events and 
(2) that their expressive properties are sonic properties. This paper discusses 
recent findings in the psychology of music perception that show that visual 
information combines with auditory information in the perception of musical 
expression. The findings show at the very least that arguments are needed for 
(1) and (2). If music expresses what we think it does, then its expressive 
properties may be visual as well as sonic; and if its expressive properties are 
purely sonic, then music expresses less than we think it does. If the 
expressive properties of music are visual as well as sonic, then music is not 
what we think it is—it is not purely sonic. 


Spinoza’s Metaphysics of Substance: The Substance-Mode Relation as 
a Relation of Inherence and Predication, YITZHAK Y. MELAMED 


Thought by Description, MICHAEL MCKINSEY 
The Humean Theory of Motivation Rejected, G. F. SCHUELER 


Fallibilism, Epistemic Possibility, and Concessive Knowledge 
Attributions, TRENT DOUGHERTY and PATRICK RYSIEW 


Two Kinds of Self-Knowledge, MATTHEW BOYLE 


This essay argues that a variety of influential accounts of self-knowledge 
are flawed by the assumption that all immediate, authoritative knowledge of 
our own present mental states is of one basic kind. The essay asserts, on the 
contrary, that a satisfactory account of self-knowledge must recognize at least 
two fundamentally different kinds of self-knowledge: an active kind through 
which we know our own judgments and a passive kind through which we 
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know our sensations. The paper shows that the former kind of self- 
knowledge is in an importarit sense fundamental, since it is intimately 
connected with the very capacity for rational reflection, and since it must be 
present in any creature that understands the first-person pronoun. Moreover, 
the paper suggests that these thoughts about self-knowledge have a Kantian 
provenance. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 54, No. 1, 2009 


Parmenides’ Modal Fallacy, FRANK A. LEWIS 


In his great poem, Parmenides uses an argument by elimination to select 
the correct “way of inquiry” from a pool of two, the ways of is and of is not, 
joined later by a third, “mixed” way of is and is not. Parmenides’s first two 
ways are soon given modal upgrades—is becomes cannot not be, and is not 
becomes necessarily is not (B2, 3-6)—and these are no longer contradictories 
of one another. Is the common view, that Parmenides rejects the “mixed” 
way because it is a contradiction, right? This essay argues that the modal 
upgrades are the product of an illicit modal shift. This same shift, built into 
two Exclusion Arguments, gives Parmenides a novel argument to show that 
the “mixed” way fails. Given the independent failure of the way of is not, 
Parmenides’s argument by elimination is complete. 


Truth as a Value in Plato’s Republic, RAPHAEL WOOLF 


To what extent is possession of truth considered a good thing in the 
Republic? Certain passages of the dialogue appear to regard truth as a 
universal good, but others are more circumspect about its value, 
recommending that truth be withheld on occasion and falsehood 
disseminated. The paper seeks to resolve this tension by distinguishing two 
kinds of truths, which are labeled “philosophical” and “nonphilosophical.” 
Philosophical truths, it is argued, are considered unqualifiedly good to 
possess, whereas nonphilosophical truths are regarded as worth possessing 
only to the extent that possession conduces to good behavior in those who 
possess them. In the nonphilosophical arena it is an open question, to be 
determined on a case-by-case basis, whether falsehood is more efficacious in 
furthering this practical aim than truth. 
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Von einem Subjekt ausgesagt werden und an einem Subjekt 
Vorliegen: zur Semantik Genereller Terme in der Aristotelischen 
Kategorienschrift, BENEDIKT STROBEL 


According to the Greek Commentators in late antiquity, Aristotle’s 
Categories is primarily concerned with simple expressions in so far as they 
signify things. But what is it for a simple expression to signify a thing? As for 
(nonempty) singular terms, it is safe to say that they denote things, but what 
about general terms? How do they signify things? The question is crucial to 
the theory of the Categories, since, as is argued in the first section of this 
paper, there is some truth in the Commentator’s thesis that (part of) the 
Categories aims to elucidate the signification of simple expressions, including 
general terms. Of course, various prima facie plausible accounts of how 
general terms signify things are available; the second section discusses the 
basic assumptions which underlie them. A detailed analysis of Categories 
2a19-34 in the third section shows that the Categories’ account is two-fold: 
On the one hand some general terms denote things (among the latter, the 
most prominent are “ta kath’ hypokeimenou legomena”). What is denoted by 
a given general term does not stand in any relation to the objects falling under 
the term but is something that they are. Some general terms, on the other 
hand, connote things. What is connoted by a general term is a property which 
the objects falling under the term are related to by virtue of having it (“ta en 
hypokeimené onta” are such properties). 


RATIO 
Vol. 21, No. 4, December 2008, 


Justice is not Equality, RICHARD J. ARNESON 


This essay disputes G. A. Cohen’s claim that John Rawls’s R for 
the difference principle involves an argument from moral arbitrariness to 
equality and then an illicit move away from equality. Moreover, the claim that 
an argument from moral arbitrariness establishes equality as the essential 
distributive justice ideal is found wanting. 


Inequality, Injustice and Levelling Down, THOMAS CHRISTIANO 
and WILL BRAYNEN 


The leveling down objection is the most serious objection to the 
principle of equality, but we think it can be conclusively defeated. It is 
serious because it pits the principle of equality squarely against the welfares 
of the persons whose welfares or resources are equalized. It suggests that 
there is something perverse about the principle of.equality. In this paper, it is 
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argued that leveling down is not an implication of the principle of equality. To 
show this, a defense of, and partial elaboration of, what we call a common 
good conception of the principle of equality is offered, which principle favors 
states in which everyone is better off to those in which everyone is worse off. 
This is contrasted with what will be called a purely structural conception of 
the principle of equality. The common good conception of equality involves 
two basic components: (1) in each circumstance there exists an ideal 
egalitarian distribution, which distributes equally all the available good in the 
distribution with the highest average welfare and (2) in evaluating how just 
the world is, it will matter how far the actual distribution is from the ideal 
distribution. The ideal egalitarian distribution in the circumstance is Pareto 
optimal and the approximation rule implies that Pareto superior states are 
less unjust than Pareto inferior states. 


Inequality, Incentives and the Interpersonal Test, KASPER LIPPERT- 
RASMUSSEN 


This article defends three claims: (1) even if Rawls’s difference principle 
permits incentives to induce talented people to be more productive, it does 
not follow that it. permits inequalities; (2) the difference principle, when 
adequately specified, may in some circumstances permit incentives and allow 
that the worst off are not made as well off as they could be; and (8) an 
argument for incentives might pass Cohen’s interpersonal test even if it is 
unsound and might not pass it even if it is sound. 


Freedom of Occupational Choice, MICHAEL OTSUKA 


Cohen endorses the coercive taxation of the talented at a progressive 
rate for the sake of realizing equality. By contrast, he denies that it is 
legitimate for the state to engage in the “Stalinist forcing” of people into one 
or another line of work in order to bring about a more egalitarian society. He 
rejects such occupational conscription on grounds of the invasiveness of the 
gathering and acting upon information regarding people’s preferences for 
different types of work that would be required to implement such a policy. 
More precisely, Cohen maintains that the presence versus the absence of such 
intrusion explains why such Stalinist forcing of the talented is unacceptable 
whereas the progressive taxation of their income is legitimate. I argue that 
Cohen’s appeal to invasiveness does not adequately capture the moral 
repugnance of the state’s conscripting people into work at a given occupation. 
I propose that a right to self-ownership, and that which explains such a right, 
provides a better explanation than Cohen’s of why Stalinist forcing is 
objectionable, whereas progressive taxation is not. 


Cohen to the Rescue, THOMAS POGGE 


Cohen seeks to rescue the concept of justice from those, among whom 
he includes Rawls, who think that correct fundamental moral principles are 
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fact-sensitive. Cohen argues instead that any fundamental principles of 
justice and fundamental moral principles generally, are fact-insensitive and 
that any fact-sensitive principles can be traced back to fact-insensitive ones. 
This paper seeks to clarify the nature of Cohen’s argument, and the kind of 
fact-insensitivity he has in mind. In particular, it distinguishes between 
internal and external fact-sensitivity—that is, whether facts are referenced in 
the content of the principle, or must otherwise be the case in order for the 
principle to apply at all. Cohen himself seems likely to endorse internally 
fact-sensitive fundamental principles. This leads to a discussion of Cohen’s 
Platonism about moral principles and the extent to which his arguments 
cover all its rivals. 


Justice, Incentives and Constructivism, ANDREW WILLIAMS 


In Rescuing Justice and Equality, G. A. Cohen reiterates his critique of 
John Rawls’s difference principle as a justification for inequality-generating 
incentives, and also argues that Rawls’s ambition to provide a constructivist 
defense of the first principles of justice is doomed. Cohen’s arguments also 
suggest a natural response to my earlier attempt to defend the basic structure 
objection to Cohen’s critique, which I term the alien factors reply. This paper 
criticizes the reply and Cohen’s more general argument against Rawls’s 
constructivism. 
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Publication in Honor of Henry Rosemont, Jr. 


The Review of Metaphysics is pleased to announce the publication of 
Polishing the Chinese Mirror: Essays in Honor of Henry Rosemont, Jr. This 
collection of essays and reflections takes up some of the major themes in 
Rosemont’s writing as presented by key figures in the fields of Chinese and 
Comparative Philosophy, demonstrating both his insight and influence. The 
editors are Marthe Chandler and Ronnie Littlejohn. 
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Tables of contents for past issues of the Review are being made available 
on our website. It will soon be possible to search for articles and book 
reviews published since 2001. Please visit http:/(www.reviewof 
metaphysics.org for more information. Please note that we do not provide 
online access to the Review’s content. 
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POINCARE, KANT, AND THE SCOPE OF 
MATHEMATICAL INTUITION 


TERRY F. GODLOVE, JR. 


In THIS ESSAY I WANT TO RECONSIDER a point of contact between 
Poincaré and Kant, that of mathematical intuition. In the Critique of 
Pure Reason, Kant holds that ordinary empirical cognition reflects two 
fundamentally different relationships between whole and part. To 
take one of Kant’s examples, in seeing a house, I cognize its outline as 
one figure composed of a plurality of parts, just as I would cognize the 
same figure in pure geometry. Whether in a context of geometrical 
construction or of empirical cognition the figure is a totum, an object. 
whose parts are “possible only in the whole” and whose apprehension 
occurs through what Kant terms mathematical synthesis. But, seeing a 
house involves more than seeing its outline. It also involves seeing a 
whole made possible by the sum of its parts—bricks and mortar 
dynamically interacting with one another and with the surrounding 
substances. Kant refers to such an object as a compositum; its 
cognition requires a dynamical synthesis.’ Besides applying to 
geometrical shapes, Kant holds that arithmetic, too, involves 
mathematical synthesis, because we cognize the number line as one 
limitless succession of homogeneous units.’ Finally, mathematical 
synthesis is also supposed to apply to space and time, which are given, 
again, as a single individuals composed of a plurality of parts. 

Now it is well-known that, in Science and Hypothesis (1902); 
Poincaré takes a generally Kantian line in the case of arithmetic but 
not at all in his treatment of geometry and of space and time. Ina 


Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Heger Hall, Hofstra 
University, Hempstead, NY 11549. 

Citations to the Critique of Pure Reason follow the standard A/B 
convention, and are taken from the Guyer-Wood translation (New York: 
Cambridge, 1998), with occasional modification from Kemp-—Smith (London: 
Macmillan, 1929), and from the German. Kant distinguishes totwm from 
compositum at A438/B466 (see also B201-2), and discusses seeing the house 
at B162. 

? A142/B182. 

* All page references are to the W. J. Greenstreet translation, Science and 
Hypothesis (New York: Dover, 1952), with occasional modifications from the 
French, Le Science et l’ Hypothése (Paris: Flammarion, 1902). 

The Review of Metaphysics 62 (June 2009): 779-801. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
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series of important monographs and articles, Michael Friedman has 
helped us to appreciate this disjunction as philosophically deep and as 
historically momentous. Thus, in Dynamics of Reason (2001), 
Reconsidering Logical Positivism (1999), and elsewhere, Friedman 
argues that, as a matter of intellectual history, Poincaré’s refusal to 
extend Kant’s account of mathematical synthesis from arithmetic to 
geometry contributed to the collapse of Kant’s distinction between 
forms of intuition and concepts of the understanding—a collapse 
crucial to the formation of both the continental and analytical 
traditions in philosophy and to the development of his own version of 
neoKantianism.* 

While we can now better appreciate its historical importance, I do 
not think we have yet a clear picture of the philosophical issues at 
stake in Poincaré’s “yes and no” stance toward Kant’s picture of 
mathematical synthesis. My aim here is to effect some of that 
clarification. Partly at issue will be what has been a controversial 
topic in Kant studies, namely, the contribution of the so-called 
“argument from geometry” to Kant’s treatment of space, and here I will 
be relying on a body of scholarship emerging over the last two decades 
that tends to downplay its significance in several respects.’ Today it is 


* Dynamics of Reason (Stanford, CA: CSLI Publications, 2001); 
Reconsidering Logical Positivism (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1999), esp. chap. 4, “Poincaré’s Conventionalism and the Logical Positivists”; 
see also, “Geometry, Construction and Intuition in Kant and his Successors,” 
in Between Logic and Intuition: Essays in Honor of Charles Parsons, eds. 
Gila Sher and Richard Tieszen (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 
186-218, and, A Parting of the Ways: Carnap, Cassirer, and Heidegger 
(Chicago: Open Court, 2000), and “Transcendental Philosophy and A Priori 
Knowledge: A Neo-Kantian Perspective in New Essays on the A Priori, ed. 
Paul Boghossian and Christopher Peacocke (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2000), 32. 

As far as I know, the phrase “argument from geometry” is first found in 
Russell, An Essay on the Foundations of Geometry (1897); repr. New York: 
Dover, 1956), 56. It refers to Kant’s apparent attempt to base the apriority of 
space on what he (mistakenly) saw as the synthetic a priori status of 
Euclidean geometry, both pure and applied. Russell is quite clear that Kant 
tries to support, and, indeed, partially succeeds in supporting the apriority of 
space with epistemological considerations independent of his commitments 
in geometry; see § 182 and following as well as §§ 203-4. Those recent 
commentators emphasizing the independence of Kant’s discussion of spatial 
intuition from his Euclidean commitments include, Emily Carson, “Kant on 
Intuition in Geometry,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy 27 (1997): 489-512; 
Arthur Melnick, Space, Time and Thought in Kant (Boston: Kluwer, 1989), 
“Kants Theory of Space as a Form of Intuition,” in The Philosophy of 
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no news to point out that Kant’s doctrine of space as a form of 
intuition is motivated by epistemological considerations independent 
of his views about geometry. However, it is not widely appreciated 
that these same considerations survive the 19th century and 
reappear—almost certainly without Poincaré’s own recognition—in 
Science and Hypothesis, the very work that played so large a role in 
turning scientifically-minded philosophers away from the Critique. On 
my telling, neither Kant nor Poincaré were fully in control of these 
epistemological considerations. Indeed, from a purely philosophical 
point of view, the attention to geometry served, I think, to distract 
them both from the deeper, prior epistemological issues which, 
nevertheless, are never far from the surface. 

I will not be writing as a scholar of Poincaré’s philosophy, nor will 
I be defending Kant’s distinction between forms of intuition and pure 
concepts. I want to reexamine the issues underlying Poincaré’s 
treatment of spatial representation in Science and Hypothesis and to 
suggest—contrary to history, so to speak—that they support rather 
than undermine Kant’s distinction. Along the way, I will try to shed 
some light on why in this case the historical and philosophical currents 
run counter to each other. 


Poincaré has no use for the main structural elements of Kant’s 
theoretical philosophy. He does not, for example, distinguish between 
space and time as forms of receptivity, and there is no place in his 
thinking for pure or a priori concepts of the understanding. Still, 
Science and Hypothesis does reflect a number of Kantian elements. 
Though Poincaré says little about them, his use of the principle of 
noncontradiction and his deployment of the analytic-synthetic and a 
priori—a posteriori distinctions are all recognizably Kantian. For Kant, 


Immanuel Kant, ed. Richard Kennington (Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. 
Press, 1985), 39-56, and, “The Consistency of Kant’s Theory of Space and 
Time,” in his Themes in Kant’s Metaphysics and Ethics (Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Univ. Press, 2004), 3-20; Lisa Shabel, “Kant’s ‘Argument from 
Geometry’,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 42.2 (2004): 195-215; and 
Daniel Warren, “Kant and the Apriority of Space,” Philosophical Review 107 
(1998): 179-224. 
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the principle of noncontradiction is “the universal and completely 
sufficient principle of all analytic knowledge.” Kant gives no thought 
to defending the principle, and neither does Poincaré. Its violation, 
says Poincaré, is “intolérable”; in such cases, we are “compelled” to 
revise elsewhere.’ He also follows Kant in making judgments a priori 
when their justification requires no appeal to experience. He is quite 
explicit about the analytic a priori. Wielding the principle of 
noncontradiction, we may recognize “propositions of analysis,” for 
example, “Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other.” Synthetic judgments are those that can be denied without 
contradiction. 

More importantly, Poincaré follows Kant in recognizing certain 
mathematical judgments as a priori and, at the same time, as synthetic. 
With Kant, Poincaré rejects the analyticity of arithmetical judgment, 
because, at its base is the “the rule of reasoning by recurrence,” which 
rests neither on the principle of contradiction nor on experience. 
Rather, “this rule . . . is the exact type of the a priori synthetic 
intuition.” When we reason by recurrence, we first establish that a 

theorem is true of the number 1. Now, if it is true of 1, it is true of 

2; therefore it is true of 2. Now, if it is true of 2, it is true of 3; hence 

it is true of 3, and so on. ... In reasoning by recurrence we confine 

ourselves to the enunciation of the minor of the first syllogism, and 

the general formula which contains as particular cases all the 


majors. This unending series of syllogisms is thus reduced to a 
phrase of few lines.” 


The justification for this line of thought is not owed to the principle of 
noncontradiction (it is not analytic), nor does it rely on a judgment of 
experience; as Poincaré puts it, when we ask “a single formula to 
embrace an infinite number of syllogisms this principle [of 
noncontradiction] breaks down, and . . . experience is powerless to 
aid.”"" The key claim is that we cognize “an infinite number of 
syllogisms” as a single whole. The mind, says Poincaré, 


° A 51/B 191. 


” SH, 9-10. 

S SH, 12. “C’est seulement quand il s’agit d’en enfermér une infinité dans 
une seule formule, c’est seulement devant l'infini que ce principe échoue, c'est 
également là que l'expérience devient impuissante” (41). Thus, the translator 
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knows it can conceive of the indefinite repetition of the same act, 
when the. act is once possible. The mind has a direct intuition of 
this power, and experience can only be for it an opportunity of 
using it, and thereby becoming conscious of it.” 


Poincaré does not tell us very much about what this “intuition 
directe” amounts to; for example, he has nothing to say about such a 
presumably base-level question as whether and in what sense 
mathematical intuition is like the ordinary perception of physical 
objects. However, it appears that he is thinking of the directness of 
the intuition as in some sense the directness of perception, of my 
becoming aware of something from having it presented to me.” The 


has added his own “number of syllogisms” after Poincaré’s “une infinite” to 
get “an infinite number of syllogisms.” This may seem to raise the question 
whether what's really being claimed here is the impossibility of a purely 
conceptual representation of infinity, and, since Friedman and others have 
argued not only that infinity can be given conceptual representation using 
polyadic or nested quantifiers, but also that Kant turns to intuition to remedy 
precisely this deficiency in the monadic logic of his day, suddenly much may 
seem to hang in the balance. But the context makes clear that Poincaré is 
arguing for the ineliminability of a certain intuitive capacity in arithmetic, the 
prospect of which emerges partly from appreciating the impossibility of 
progressing to infinity via a chain of syllogistic reasoning. In this paper I am 
concerned only with bringing out the Kantian elements in Poincaré’s 
discussion of the primitiveness of our intuitive capacities, and not with the 
current debate over what motivates Kant’s intuitionism in the Critique of 
Pure Reason. For Friedman, see Kant and the Exact Sciences (Boston: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1992), chap. 1 and 2. Friedman’s claims are reviewed 
and answered by Emily Carson in “Kant on Intuition in Geometry.” Friedman 
replies to Carson in “Geometry, Construction and Intuition in Kant and his 
Successors.” Ulrich Majer defends and extends Carson’s criticisms in light of 
Friedman’s reply in “The Relation of Logic and Intuition in Kant’s Philosophy 
of Science, Particularly Geometry,” in Intuition and the Axiomatic Method, 
eds. aly aie and Renate Huber, (Boston: Springer, 2006), 47-66. 
, 18. 

2 The looseness of Poincaré’s discussion of intuition has led some 
commentators to see him turning the Kantian epistemological context toward 
psychology. Thus, Warren Goldfarb writes: “For Poincaré, to assert that a 
mathematical truth is given to us by intuition amounts to nothing more than 
that we recognize its truth and do not need, or do not feel a need, to argue for 
it. Intuition, in this sense, is a psychological term; it might just as well be 
called ‘immediate conviction.” “Poincaré against the Logicists,” in History 
and Philosophy of Modern Mathematics, eds. William Aspray and Philip 
Kitcher, Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, vol. 11 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1988), 63. But Goldfarb is not 
taking seriously the activity that, for both Poincaré and Kant, gives 
mathematical intuition its point, namely, that of cognizing a homogeneous 
plurality as a unity. 
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claim is that I construct a succession of syllogisms, advancing integer 
by integer, and then come to see (come to be presented with) the 
entire advance in prospect all at once. 

I will not be concerned with the precise sense in which Poincaré 
should be labeled a Kantian—the generally Kantian stripes of this 
picture of mathematical intuition have been recognized by generations 
of commentators from Russell to Friedman and I take it are not in 
dispute.” For Kant, the mathematician constructs a single object—say, 
a triangle—but it “expresses universal validity for all possible 
intuitions which fall under the same concept.”” As Melnick and others 
have emphasized, the reason it has this universal validity is that each 
of these intuitions, while perhaps of different kinds of triangles, 
involve the same form of constructive activity. The form of the 
activity is just the following of a rule which says: Draw a three-sided 
closed figure. We see that every instance of drawing a triangle, no 
matter the kind of triangle, will be a matter of following this rule. Just 
so for Poincaré: the integers advance, but it is the sameness of the 
syllogistic reasoning (of the act) that allows one instance to stand for 
all. For both Kant and Poincaré, a limitless series is presented or given 
as a whole. Indeed, to count as a Kantian intuition at all, a 
representation must satisfy precisely this immediacy condition—that 
is, something must affect us without the mediation of general 


“In his preface to Poincaré’s Science and Method (1908), Russell 
remarks wryly that Poincaré “remained faithful to the authority of Kant,” 8. 
Noting that Poincaré is “uninfluenced” by Kant’s conception of pure intuition, 
Parsons does not count Poincaré’s intuitionism in mathematics as Kantian 
(“Infinity and Kant’s Conception of the Possibility of Experience,” reprinted in 
his Mathematics in Philosophy: Selected Essays (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1983], 108). Janet Folina finds in Poincaré a more orthodox Kantian 
treatment of space and, especially, of time (Poincaré and the Philosophy of 
Mathematics [New York: St. Martin’s, 1992], 33 and following). Splitting the 
terminological distance, Elie Zahar suggests “quasi-Kantian” in Poincaré’s 
Philosophy: From Conventionalism to Phenomenology (Chicago: Open 
Court, 2001), 141. Friedman writes that, “Poincaré’s defense of the idea that 
arithmetic is synthetic a priori is indeed genuinely Kantian, and Poincaré’s 
conception of what we might call arithmetical intuition is in fact closely 
analogous to Kantian pure intuition.” “Geometry, Constructivism, and 
Intuition in Kant and His Successors,” 204. In this section I am not concerned 
with distinguishing arithmetical from geometrical intuition; in later sections I 
will be urging that both Poincaré and Friedman underestimate the connection 
between arithmetical and spatial intuition. 

5 ATI3/B7AL. 

! Melnick, Themes in Kant’s Metaphysics and Ethics, 8-9. 
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concepts. In ordinary empirical cognition, what are immediately 
presented are existing objects. In mathematical contexts, what are 
given are wholes—in Poincaré’s example, a series of integers—whose 
parts are only distinguished after the fact. 

But, not only are Poincaré’s mathematical objects apprehended 
immediately, they are also singular representations; I take it that is 
part of the point of his remark in the above passage that we cognize 
“this unending series of syllogisms” in “a single formula.” It is 
cognized as a single whole, as a homogeneous plurality—in Kantian 
terms, as a totum. Now the twin properties of immediacy and 
singularity are of course just the two marks of any Kantian intuition.” 
We began this section by noting the fundamental respects in which 
Poincaré’s thinking diverges from Kant’s, a divergence which only 
makes the Kantian credentials of his discussion of mathematical 
intuition all the more striking. 


II 


What is perhaps not often enough emphasized about the Kantian 
credentials of Poincaré’s picture of mathematical intuition is its 
grounding of a priority in cognition of a singular and not a general 
form. This puts him closer to Kant than some of those we are used to 
counting as in important respects Kantian—most conspicuously, 
Frege. The comparison is illuminating. 

In the Foundations of Arithmetic (1884), Frege several times 
expresses—alongside his famous rejection of Kant’s philosophy of 
arithmetic—his fundamental agreement with Kant’s treatment of 
geometry. Much of the book is of course devoted to showing that 
arithmetic is a priori but analytic, “simply a development of logic.”” 
Geometry, by contrast, is a priori and synthetic, requiring more than 
merely “conceptual thought,” namely, a nonlogical capacity through 
which we intuit the self-evidence of the axioms of Euclidean 
geometry.” Recently, however, Tyler Burge has argued that, even on 
the side of geometry, the similarity between Frege’s and Kant’s views 


” A320/B377. 

8 Gottlob Frege, The Foundations of Arithmetic, trans. J. L. Austin 
(Evanston: Northwestern Univ. Press, 1980), 99. 

* Frege, Foundations of Arithmetic, 101; see also §§ 13-14. 
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is superficial. Appealing to such passages as the following, Burge - 
emphasizes that, for Frege, a priori truths rest on generality: 
One geometrical point, considered in itself, is not to be 
distinguished in any way from any other; the same applies to lines 
and planes. ... In geometry, therefore, it is quite intelligible that 
general propositions should be derived from intuition; the points or 
lines or planes which we intuit are not really particular at all, which 
is what enables them to stand as representatives of the whole of 
their kind.” 


Burge portrays Frege as “downgrading the role of the singularity of 
geometrical objects."" Geometrical objects are apparently intuited as 
types—so that this or that point or line or plane is not genuinely 
particular. By contrast, says Burge, Kant “does not hold that the root 
notion of geometrical warrant—the apriority of geometry—lies in 
generality. The synthetic a priori axioms . . . in pure geometry rest on 
non-general representations, pure intuitions.” Only after one intuits 
several determinate, particular geometrical objects, one then 
“abstracts from particular elements of the objects of intuition in 
forming a general object of the geometrical concept.”” 

Burge may well be right that Frege’s attempt to ground a priority 
in generality decisively separates his philosophy of geometry from 
Kant’s, but I do not see how to find, on the Kantian side, the relevant 
singularity in the intuited geometrical object. I detect two problems. 
First, it is misleading to say that Kant has us intuiting the singularity of 
geometrical objects. We can indeed make singular judgments about, 
say, a given line—“This line is six centimeters long’—but, in assigning 
just this number of units (this particular length), we call plurality 
equally into play as well. Nor are the relevant quantitative concepts 
limited to just singularity and plurality. My judgment about the line 
also implicates universality; I am saying that, when taken all together 
(in my example, in the metric system), the parts of the line come to six 
centimeters in length.” In this mathematical context singularity holds 
no priority over plurality or universality. 


2 Frege, Foundations of Arithmetic, 19-20. 

* Tyler Burge, “Frege on Apriority,” in New Essays on the A Priori, 32. 

2 Burge, “Frege on Apriority,” 35, 34. 

2 As Manley Thompson puts it, “The judgment, though plural with 
respect to the parts one numbers, is universal with respect to the parts one 
purports to judge.” “Unity, Plurality, and Totality as Kantian Categories,” The 
Monist 72.2 (April 1989): 172. 
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Second, and more importantly, the singularity that does ground 
Kantian a priority enters at a more basic level than intuition. Whereas 
Frege apparently tries to locate the sought for generality in the type- 
status of the intuited object, Kant appeals to the singularity of the rule 
or schema for the construction of the type. In Burge’s terms, Kant’s 
“root notion” is that of a single rule for the construction of a certain 
kind or type of object, a rule whose origin lies not in intuition but in 
thought.“ The central claim is that, in grasping the rule for 
constructing, say, a triangle, I apprehend all instances of triangle- 
construction at the same time. Since for Kant, I am presented with the 
mathematical object only in constructing it, I must first carry out this 
bit of rule-following behavior; only then may I abstract out its 
properties in the way that Burge seems to think is basic.” Thus, 
Kant’s famous maxim, “Mathematical cognition [considers] the general 
in the particular [Besonderen], in fact even in the individual 
[Finzelnen].”” 

What separates Frege from Kant is precisely what binds Poincaré 
to him. Whereas Frege tries to ground apriority in generality, Kant and 
Poincaré locate it in a form of cognition characterized by the intuition 
of single homogeneous pluralities, of unities of homogeneous parts, 
themselves generated from rules or schemas, each of which 
encompasses limitless acts of construction of (tokens of) a certain 
type.” The question is why, given how closely Poincaré follows Kant 


* “No image could ever be adequate to the concept of a triangle in 
general. It would never attain that universality of the concept which renders 
it valid of all triangles, whether right-angled, obtuse angled, or acute-angled. . . 
. The schema of a triangle can exist nowhere but in thought. It is a rule of 
synthesis of the imagination, in respect to pure figures in space.” A141/B180; 
see also A713/B741. 

* «I cannot represent to myself a line, however small, without drawing it 
in thought, that is, generating from a point all its parts, one after another. 
Only in this way can the intuition be obtained.” A162-3/B203. 

= A713/B741-2. Burge is trying to locate Frege’s point of divergence 
from Kant on the nature of geometrical warrant “even bracketing the fact that 
Frege does not advocate Kantian idealism.” “Frege on Apriority,” 32. The 
moral, I think, is that that idealism is the point of divergence. 

Besides totum, Kant in the Critique also uses quantum to refer to such 
objects (for instance: B115; A143/B183; A162/B203; A169/B211). In later 
writings, Kant may have intended a distinction between them, but I am only 
interested in the basic contrast between both of them and compositum. 
Parsons has discussed these later works, including several Reflexionen on 
Baumgarten’s Metaphysica, as well as remarks reported in several sets of 
student notes from Kant’s lectures on Baumgarten, all from the 1780's and 
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on the underlying form of mathematical synthesis, why does he not 
recognize this form of cognition as underlying both arithmetic and 
geometry? And this, as we shall see, is in turn very nearly to ask why 
does he not follow Kant in making space a form of intuition? 

The reason is a matter of historical record. Poincaré took his own 
conventionalism in geometry to be incompatible with Kant’s account 
of spatial representation.” Along with nearly all of his contemporaries, 
Poincaré rightly rejected Kant’s claim that the Euclidean nature of 
space could be established a priori (or any other way). For Poincaré 
we are free to choose among three but only three geometries, namely, 
those of Euclidean, and of constant negative, and constant positive 
curvatures. This freedom within constraint gives Poincaré’s 
philosophy of geometry its residual Kantian caste; while no single 
geometry of space is now privileged, the limits of spatial intuition are 
still given a priori. In this way, Poincaré’s conventionalism preserves 
the central Kantian notion of a body of knowledge that is a priori yet 
not analytic. This story has Kant and Poincaré doing their 
considerable best with what limited physico-mathematical materials 
they had available. The plot revolves around the inexorable movement 
from three to n-dimensional geometries and, finally, to the wholesale 
absorption of applied geometry into physics. Kant and Poincaré are 
luminous points on the grand trajectory from Euclid to general 
relativity. 


early 1790’s, where the central idea seems to be that falling under a common 
concept determines a compositum as a totum—that the subject unifies a 
compositum by bringing its parts under a common concept (“Arithmetic and 
the Categories,” Topos 3 [1984]: 114). I am saying that this is in effect what 
Poincaré is doing. 

* The point is explicit at SH, 48: “What is the nature of geometrical 
axioms? Are they synthetic a priori intuitions, as Kant affirmed? They would 
then be imposed on us with such a force that we could not conceive of the 
contrary proposition. ... There would be no non-Euclidean geometry.” This 
passage and others like it reflect an elementary error, for of course Kant is 
well aware that our conceptual powers outrun Euclidean constraints—that is 
one reason why he thinks geometry yields a priori yet synthetic judgments; 
see, for example, A25/B39. Burge notes in passing that, “Frege did not read 
Kant with serious historical intent” (“Frege on Apriority,” 11). Passages such 
as this one from Science and Hypothesis invite the same conclusion about its 
author—but that only underscores the extent to which he is thinking with 
Kant about these matters. 
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It is an elegant, powerful story, and, when taken as and only as 
intellectual history, I have no reason to doubt it.” However, it is 
incomplete. Alongside the celebrated physico-mathematical story 
there is a neglected epistemological one, the outlines of which I wish 
to sketch in the remainder of this paper. 


m 


To see the philosophical issues tying Poincaré’s treatment of 
space to Kant’s in their most productive light, we have to turn briefly 
to the section of the Critique of Pure Reason titled the “Metaphysical 
Exposition of the Concept of Space.” In this section, Kant advances 
two sets of arguments for his claim that space is the form of outer 
representation. Following Henry Allison, it is customary in the recent 
literature to say that the first set tries to establish an “apriority thesis” 
and the second set an “intuition thesis.” The first set turns on the 
claim that I presuppose the representation of space in referring to an 
object outside me, that is, as Kant puts it, “to something in another 
region of space from that in which I find myself." The argument’s 
immediate target is almost certainly a Leibnizian relational account of 
space. I cannot acquire the representation of space by somehow 
trading on the relationships between objects of experience; rather, I 
presuppose that very representation in requiring of objects that they 
be at some distance from me. If, with Kant, we take experience to be 
the empirical cognition of objects, then we may say that the 
representation of space makes experience possible. It cannot, then, be 
acquired through experience and so is in that sense a priori. 

The second set of arguments tries to show that we cognize space 
as a whole, that it is given in a singular intuition—in the intuition of a 
single homogeneous plurality. When I speak of this or that region of 


2 One measure of its power is its ability to escape and to thrive outside 
the academy. A picturesque version appears in Robert Persig, Zen and Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance (New York: Bantam, 1974), 236-7. My thanks to 
Warren Frisina for calling this to my attention. For a recent example of its 
escape route, see Don A. Howard, “Albert Einstein as a Philosopher of 
Science,” Physics Today 58/12 (December 2005): 34-40. 

” Henry Allison, Kant’s Transcendental Idealism: An Interpretation 
and Defense (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983, rev. ed. 2004), 99. 

B38. 
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space, I abstract it from “one all-embracing space.”” As it did in the 
first set of arguments, embodiment plays a crucial role here, for Kant’s 
basic claim is that the singularity of space is tied to my projecting out 
my ongoing experience either physically (reaching, pointing) or 
imaginatively (shifting my attention). I do not “compose” a single 
space from bounded spaces as I go; on the contrary, I see that every 
bounded space, no matter the size, is part of one encompassing or 
surrounding space. The sense of immediacy, required of any intuitive 
representation, comes with seeing all at once that this is so of all 
bounded spaces; in the same general way that (for Kant) one 
perception can encompass scalene, isosceles, right, and equilateral 
triangles—or (for Kant and Poincaré) the whole number line—I see all 
at once that every region of space through which I could move is 
given, as Parsons puts it, “with a ‘horizon’ of surrounding space.”” The 
appreciation of the boundlessness of space is just the appreciation that 
I can go on locating objects at some distance from me—that as I move 
about there will be a continuous route, a path from where I am to what 
is affecting me or could affect me (though of course only a tiny 
fraction of those paths will actually be navigable by me). As 
presupposed by empirical judgment, space is a priori; as given without 
sensation, space is a “formal” or “pure intuition.”"“ Taken together, 
space is the form of outer intuition or sense. 

These arguments have lately attracted a good deal of attention, 
sympathetic and otherwise. Of course I am in no position to say in this 
paper what they do or do not establish. My purpose in rehearsing 
them is to be able to show, in the next section, a deep and, I think, 
largely unrecognized connection between them and Poincaré. To 
appreciate this connection, one needs to see both the apriority and the 
intuitivity theses as reflecting Kant’s portrayal of space as a totum. 

Recall that a totum is an object whose parts are possible only in 
the whole, and which is constructed by the subject; in the cases of 
geometry (for Kant) and arithmetic (for Kant and Poincaré); I am 
presented with objects of my own creation. That they are my own 
creation makes it at least intelligible that they can affect me and yet 


2 A25/B39. 

* Charles Parsons, “The Transcendental Aesthetic,” in The Cambridge 
Companion to Kant, ed. Paul Guyer (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1992), 70. 

A19-20/B34. 
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remain a priori (again, that they affect me without implicating 
sensation makes them formal or pure intuitions). That I intuit them as 
one thing goes to their singularity; thus, the twin theses of apriority 
and intuitivity. It is only by emphasizing their status as constructions 
of the subject that the ontological claim comes into view. That is, the 
considerations presented in the Metaphysical Exposition do not 
merely argue from epistemic presupposition; the claim is not just that I 
must presuppose an @ priori, singular representation of space if I am 
to represent objects outside me as themselves standing in spatial 
relations (if, equivalently, experience is to be possible). Kant’s deeper 
claim is that space is that construction. 

If we now ask after the connection between, on the one hand, the 
apriority and singularity theses and, on the other, specifically 
Euclidean constructions and transformations, we ought to be puzzled, 
for neither claim appears to rely on Euclidean axioms or to deliver any 
Euclidean results about the space in which I must locate objects of 
experience, nor does either of them state or imply that even our 
"ohenomenal” experience of objects in space is or must be in some 
sense Euclidean. They do say that the space presupposed by empirical 
cognition is a single homogeneous plurality, and that it is cognized as 
such. If we take this general line, our puzzlement will only increase 
when we find Kant, in the very next section—the Transcendental 
Exposition of the Concept of Space—confidently proclaiming, on 
allegedly a priori grounds, the Euclidean nature of the space at issue in 
the prior section. When measured in historical scope and effect, this 
must rank as a singularly influential error. 

For my purposes, the main thing is the independence of the 
apriority and intuition theses from Kant’s mistaken picture of pure 
geometry as able to “determine the properties of space synthetically, 
and yet a priori.”"” This is precisely the issue over which so much 
progress has been made over the last twenty years of Kant scholarship. 
Lisa Shabel puts the point this way: 

The exercise of our intuitive capacity that is described by Kant’s 

claims in the Metaphysical Exposition is not itself warranted or 


constrained by the science of geometry. Rather, it is quite the 
reverse: the practice of geometry is warranted and constrained by 


3 A25/B41. 
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the intuitive capacity described by Kants claims in the 
Metaphysical Exposition.” 


We will turn in the next section to the thought that our “intuitive 
capacity” introduces constraints on the practice of geometry. For the 
moment, I note, first, that Kant is apparently sliding from the 
singularity and homogeneity of space to claims about its geometrical 
character, wrongly exporting the a priori determinability of the former 
(as singular and homogeneous) to the latter. Second, I note that 
recognizing this slide has the effect of splitting off the historical and 
philosophical narratives. As a matter of intellectual history, the plot 
line remains undisturbed. Poincaré and nearly all of his colleagues 
assessed Kant’s theory of geometry and his theory of space together, 
as a unit. Parsons puts the point this way: “the development of non- 
Euclidean geometry and its applications in physics were, historically, 
the main reasons why Kant’s theory of geometry and space came to be 
rejected.”” However, viewed philosophically rather than historically, 
in taking them as a unit we run together the considerations motivating 
Kant’s theory of space and those underpinning his conception of 
geometry. Since J am with those who see the former as “warranting 
and constraining” the latter, I find a large dose of irony in the current 
picture: in failing to separate the two, Poincaré is perpetuating Kant’s 
own error. 

Poincaré either does not see or does not agree that the 
considerations that motivate Kant’s doctrine of space as the form of 
intuition—the apriority and singularity theses—hold equally whether 
space is Euclidean or positively or negatively curved. For, in the spirit 
of Poincaré’s conventionalism, let us exercise our free choice as we 
may among any of these three—then we must still locate objects at 
some distance from where we find ourselves, and in a space that is still 


* “Reflections on Kant’s Concept (and Intuition) of Space,” Studies in 
the History of Philosophy of Science 34 (2003): 53. In line with the authors 
listed in fn. 4, above, Shabel is denying the primacy of the so-called “argument 
from geometry.” 

* Parsons, “The Transcendental Aesthetic,” 75. Among English language 
commentators, Parsons has been an early advocate for the priority of the 
arguments in the Metaphysical Expositions over the Euclidean commitments 
of the Transcendental Exposition. In a 1964 paper, he calls the latter “a 
comparatively accidental feature of Kants view.” “Infinity and Kant’s 
Conception of the Possibility of Experience,” reprinted in his Mathematics in 
Philosophy, 96. 
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given as a whole. That is, the twin conditions of apriority and 
singularity are still in force. With Poincaré, we may still want to 
highlight the element of convenience in explaining or justifying the 
choices we make amongst these three options; to that extent, the 
picture I am sketching retains an element of his conventionalism. 
However, at a deeper level our choice is constrained a priori by the 
requirement that we must be able to locate objects at some distance 
from us, and in a space whose parts are possible only in the whole. 

My suggestion, then, is that Poincaré is making the Kantian 
mistake of running together the form of (outer) intuition with what we 
think of today as the applied geometry of physical space. But the irony 
is deeper still, for I now want to argue that this error prevents 
Poincaré from recognizing that the considerations that motivate Kant’s 
theory of space as a form of intuition are also at work in Science and 
Hypothesis. 


IV 


We have seen that embodiment plays a crucial role for Kant in 
supporting both the apriority and the intuition theses. I presuppose a 
continuous route between objects for no reason owing to the nature of 
the objects, but rather because they must be located at some distance 
from me; the requirement of continuity is an artifact of the nature of 
space as a construction of the subject, a construction whose parts are 
possible only in the whole. Now, chapter 4 of Science and Hypothesis, 
“Space and Geometry,” can be productively read as an extended 
engagement (sometimes self-consciously, sometimes not) with these 
Kantian themes; embodiment arises for Poincaré in the context of a 
discussion of proprioception. Poincaré writes: 

If a muscular sense could not be aroused unless it was 

accompanied by this geometrical sense of direction, geometrical 


space would certainly be a form imposed on our sensitiveness. But 
I do not see this at all when I analyze my sensations.” 


This is quite so. There is nothing about a “muscle sense” that requires 
a particular metric, Euclidean or other, of the space through which the 
one having the sensation is moving (except of course that it must, by 


* SH, 55. 
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hypothesis, be such as to accommodate that movement). As Poincaré 
notes, if the local transformations were nonEuclidean, it “is possible 
that the limbs of these beings dilate according to the same laws as the 
other bodies of the world they inhabit.” Agreed. From my own point 
of view, my muscles are no different from any other object outside me. 
Thus, Parsons notes that Kant’s central requirement of being able to 
locate objects “outside us”” “cannot have as its primary meaning just 
outside our bodies, because the body is in space and what is inside it is 
equally an object of outer sense”’—and so the objective content of 
proprioception must belong to outer sense.” 

But while the topic of proprioception yields no immediate Kantian 
results, it does force Poincaré’s reflections into a first-person form, 
where the Kantian drift of his thinking begins to assert itself. Here is 
Poincaré on empirical cognition: 

When we ‘localise’ . . . an object in space, what does it mean? It 

simply means that we represent to ourselves the movements that 

must take place to reach that object. And it does not mean that to 


represent to ourselves these movements they must be projected 
into space, and that the concept of space must preexist.” 


I take Poincaré to be trying to separate out questions about how we 
represent to ourselves the space we must move through to reach the 
object in view from the actual geometry of that space. On this point 
Poincaré is right. There is no sound argument to this or that geometry 
of space from how I represent or must represent my movements. If all 
we are doing is imagining our muscles in action, then we have not 
advanced beyond the discussion of proprioception. However, 
Poincaré is in the grip of a deeper Kantian line of thought, one that is 
not friendly to his purposes. 

We may be tempted to think of “localizing” or locating an object 
outside us as muscle-bound when we take as an example what Melnick 
has called an “in-purview” case—one in which the object is within 
physical reach or at least within view. However, when we take an out- 
of-purview example—say, referring to an object behind a closed door 
or at very great distance or long ago—then it becomes apparent that 


“ B37. 
“ Parsons, “The Transcendental Aesthetic,” 67; see also the related note, 
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we need a rather different analysis. When we shift our attention out- 
of-purview, our movement is carried out in the imagination. In that 
sense, it is, as Melnick puts it, “‘pure’ or isolated from any empirical or 
affecting or sensory component.” 

Whether in or out of purview, the activity of locating an object in 
space invites an analysis parallel to that of Poincaré’s reasoning by 
recurrence. In the arithmetical sphere, we have seen Poincaré ask: 
How can a synthetic a priori intuition embrace [enfermér] an infinite 
number of syllogisms? A crucial part of the answer is: Because we are 
able to distinguish the activity of construction from the content of the 
concept created. Although the integers change, the form of the 
advance from syllogism to syllogism (of the activity) remains the same. 
In the present context, we are abstracting from the particular kind of 
spatializing behavior—whether by muscle or imagination—but also 
from the geometry described by that activity. In each case, the 
mathematical and the experiential, we are imagining ourselves 
repeating an operation, following a prescription, a rule. 

What rule? In Poincaré’s arithmetical example, that of reasoning 
by recurrence, the rule is, 


Add 1 to the major premise and repeat the operation. 


In the geometrical case it might be, 
Draw a three-sided closed figure. 


What, then, of Poincaré’s subject “locating” or reacting to an object in 
space? What rules govern this activity? Here, to understate the point, 
we must recognize some distinctions between levels of complexity. 
Melnick has argued that the most primitive or elementary rule will 
involve a simple reaction to being affected, prompting what he terms 
“reactive names,” as, for example, when a child is taught to say 
“Mama” when, without moving, he is affected by Mama. The 
underlying rule, comprising the most basic form of singular reference, 
would then be, 


Be affected: x, 


where “x” stands for some reactive name. Meinick emphasizes that 
this schema gives no place for definite description. The use of reactive 


® Arthur Melnick, “Kant’s Theory of Space as a Form of Intuition,” 52. 
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names requires a being capable of being affected, but not of 
conceptualizing; the child does not know, for example, that Mama is 
one of many Mamas, or even that he is being affected in a Mama way.“ 
Intuitions without concepts really are blind. 

At the other end of the spectrum of complexity—what we may 
call “experience” in the sense that Kant uses Erfahrung in the first 
Critique—we need a rule robust enough to incorporate movement and 
conceptualization. Melnick suggests, 


Circumscribe, be affected: react conceptually, 


where definite description, predication more generally, and questions 
of ontology are now all in play.“ For example, let us return to Kant’s 
analysis of seeing a house. I turn (circumscribe), am affected, and 
react conceptually: “There’s my house.” Now in this paper I have been 
focusing exclusively on the element of mathematical synthesis 
underlying such judgments as this—here, the apprehension of, let us 
say, the squared bottom and sides and the triangular roof—because, so 
I have been claiming, it is over this topic that the connection with 
Poincaré is most illuminating. On the mathematical side, I cognize this 
shape or figure just as I would in pure geometry, all at once, as a 
totum. But in cognizing the house, and not merely its shape, I must 
also follow rules governing dynamical synthesis. For example, I take it 
that the substances comprising this particular compositum survive 
physical change over time and that they interact causally with each 
other and with the surrounding substances.“ Space, the form of 
circumscription, itself cognized as a totum, imposes constraints on the 
candidates for reference or predication; the red bricks and roof tiles 
must be at some distance from me, located in one continuous space 
(and time). 


“ Melnick, “Kant’s Theory of Space,”40-1. 

* As Melnick has emphasized, between these two endpoints lie a number 
of intermediary rule-forms. For example, a second-level rule would add the 
out-of-purview (but no movement or conceptualizing), as in, “Shift attention: 
x”; a third would add movement (but still no conceptualizing), as in, “Take six 
steps, be affected: Car.” 

The First and Second Analogies of Experience, respectively. Since 
Strawson, arguments supporting the apriority and legitimacy of rules such as 
these have been called “transcendental,” though the phrase does not occur in 
the Critique. 
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As we have seen, there is nothing about the form of my 
circumscribing that requires conformity to Euclidean axioms or that 
guarantees Euclidean figures as output. Indeed, just as Poincaré’s rule 
governing arithmetic induction is neutral as to which integer is 
currently in use, and just as, for Kant, in grasping the schema for the 
construction of a triangle I apprehend all instances of its use (in each 
case we see in a single perceptual act that the rule at issue “embraces” 
them all), just so my circumscriptions are neutral as to their applied 
geometry. Put differently, both imaginative and bodily (empirical) 
projection are neutral as between Euclidean and nonEuclidean 
displacements. My reacting or circumscribing may be carried out in 
Euclidean space or one of constant positive or of constant negative 
(or, for that matter, of variable) curvature. More generally, the spatial 
constraints are as lax or as strict as are required by circumscribing and 
reacting, sometimes conceptually.” There just has to be a path from 
where I am to the source of my affection (this falls out immediately 
from the parts of space being possible only through the whole)— 
though, again, if only owing to the shortness of human life, only a tiny 
fragment of these paths will be traversable by me. 

The question is whether grasping the continuity of my following 
this rule, no matter the local metric, should count as an instance of 
Poincaré’s reasoning by recurrence, as what, elsewhere in the 
mathematical realm, he is willing to count as a synthetic a priori 
intuition. In the arithmetical context, Poincaré is willing to say that I 
grasp a boundless number of syllogisms in one perception; by 
extension, then, a pure intuition of space would be the grasping of a 
boundless number of circumscriptions. Space would be their form. 

At one point in Science and Hypothesis, Poincaré comes 
tantalizingly close to this general position: 


“ Burge asks whether, “Pure geometry has some spatial content, even if 
it involves abstracting from the exact empirical structure of physical space. 
Perhaps there is something in common to all legitimate spatial notions that 
any pure geometry makes use of” (“Frege on Apriority,” 38). On the line of 
thought I am developing, the answer is, yes: embodiment. One difficult 
question for Kant that I cannot pursue here is in what sense, if any, the claim 
for the apriority of space is compromised by conceding the actual geometry 
of space to our best physics. Even we take the metaphysical expositions to 
have established a priori constraints on the output of that physical theory, the 
issue could still be pressed whether the delivery of a priori synthetic 
knowledge about space is part of the basic claim that space is a priori. This 
question is raised by Parsons, “The Transcendental Aesthetic,” 72. 
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Space is homogeneous and isotropic. We may also say that a 
movement which is once produced may be repeated a second and a 
third time, and so on, without any variation of its properties. In the 
first chapter, in which we discussed the nature of mathematical 
reasoning, we saw the importance that should be attached to the 
possibility of repeating the same operation indefinitely. The power 
of mathematical reasoning is due to this repetition; by means of the 
law of homogeneity geometrical facts are apprehended. 


Commenting on this passage, Friedman remarks that Poincaré 
“emphasizes the importance of arithmetical intuition (the intuition of 
succession or indefinite iteration) in geometrical reasoning.” The 
passage does, indeed, give the appearance of extending arithmetical 
intuition to spatial representation because it speaks of apprehending 
an indefinite number of movements or transformations all at once. 
However, Poincaré is not arguing that the form of cognition underlying 
arithmetic induction also underlies the applied geometry of space. 
That form of cognition turns on reasoning by recurrence, which as we 
have seen, involves the grasping of homogeneous pluralities. Rather, 
he is arguing that, quite apart from any consideration having to do with 
the cognizing subject, space itself is homogeneous and isotropic. 

From a Kantian point of view of course space itself is neither 
homogeneous nor nonhomogeneous, neither isotropic nor 
nonisotropic—just as it is neither finite nor infinite. Each of these 
alternatives requires an absolutist view of space of the sort that the 
considerations from the Metaphysical Exposition are supposed to 
undermine. To borrow a figure from Parsons, the above passage 
shows Poincaré to be strikingly close to taking arithmetical induction 
“as the ratio cognoscendi of the form of intuition.”™ Helping to block 
this line of thought may have been his refusal to take seriously applied 
geometries of variable curvature; his commitment to constant 


“8 SH, 64. 

” Friedman, “Geometry, Construction, and Intuition in Kant and his 
Successors,” 204. 

® Parsons, “Infinity and Kant’s Conception of the Possibility of 
Experience,” 108-9. Elsewhere, Parsons remarks that “there seem to be two 
independent types of insight into our forms of intuition which a Kantian view 
requires us to have, that which allows a particular perception to function as a 
‘formal intuition’ and that which we have into the possible progression of the 
generation of intuitions according to a rule.” ‘“Kant’s Philosophy of 
Arithmetic,” reprinted in his Mathematics in Philosophy, 141. One way of 
summing up would be to say that Poincaré is clear about the second but not 
the first. 
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curvature may have provided an attractive way of speaking of 
gathering an indefinite number of representations under one rule. In 
any case, he is close at this point to separating out what Kant ran 
together, namely, space as the a priori form of intuition from the 
apriority of its applied geometry. Looking back, we can see that 
Poincaré possessed two of the essential ingredients required to make 
this distinction. First, with Kant, he is committed to distinguishing the 
activity of mathematical construction from the content of the concept 
created. And second, as Kant did not, he has the sophistication in 
geometry so as not to be tempted to conflate them. 

Let us ask again, this time in a philosophical spirit rather than a 
historical one: What is preventing Poincaré from recognizing space as 
a form of intuition? This is just the question: What is preventing 
Poincaré from treating the intuition of space in the way that he treats 
mathematical induction, namely, as the immediate presentation of an 
individual, as a singular intuition of a homogeneous plurality? Answer: 
his refusal to extend the distinction between the activity of 
construction from the content of the concept created from 
arithmetical induction to spatializing behavior, or, put differently, his 
refusal to look for the source of the governing rule in the spatializing 
behavior of the subject. 


V 


When one takes up the topic of mathematical intuition in Kant and 
Poincaré, one is quickly led to a figure-ground problem. Extending a 
line from Reichenbach to Quine, Friedman urges us to see Kant’s and 
Poincaré’s intuitionism as motivated by one or another deficiency: for 
Kant, by the unavailability of modern predicate logic; for Poincaré, by 
his refusal to take seriously geometries of variable curvature. When 
set in this way against a background of the steady progress in 
mathematical logic, geometry, and physics in the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, there can seem to be no question as to which is 
figure and which is ground. 

However, in recent years, doubts about how we have arrived at 
this picture have been gaining strength. Some of these doubts are 
owed to reappraisals of the central texts themselves. Of first-rank 
importance here is the broad agreement, achieved during the last 
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twenty years, over the derivative role played by the argument from 
geometry in the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason. We 
have also seen reassessments of the relationship between Kant’s views 
and the historical foundations of analytic philosophy which reveal a 
more complex engagement with Kant’s fundamental distinctions than 
had been commonly supposed.” My thesis in this paper is in line with 
these results: By focusing so intently on Poincaré’s advancements over 
Kant’s philosophy of geometry, we have neglected his reliance on a 
form of cognition whose roots in the Critique go deeper than its 
author’s Euclidean commitments, namely, the intuition of 
homogeneous pluralities. As we have seen, this form of cognition 
underlies the intuitive capacities described by Kant’s claims in the 
Metaphysical Exposition. 

The question arises, then, whether we may reverse the figure- 
ground relationship that Friedman alleges. To do so would be to map 
the relevant nineteenth and twentieth century advances onto a 
background constituted in part by the intuitive capacities adumbrated 
by Kant and—now recruiting him for a new genealogy—Poincaré. 
Making good on such a reversal would require some rather large-scale 
findings: that, to pick out only a few, our intuitive capabilities come 
into play necessarily, no matter what logic is required by a deductive 
presentation of geometry, that our best physics is consistent with 
taking space (space-time) as neither an object itself nor as constituted 
by relations between objects, and that, if reference to objects is to be 
both singular and immediate, it requires an element of mathematical 
synthesis, of cognizing their outlines as wholes. All of these are now 
topics of lively discussion in the literature. 

On the line of thought I have been pursuing, the three alternative 
geometries comprising Poincaré’s conventionalism are constrained by 
the considerations advanced in Kant’s Metaphysical Exposition, 
considerations on which Poincaré has some purchase in chapter 4 of 
Science and Hypothesis. Since those arguments are a priori in 
character, it follows on this line that Poincaré’s conventionalism is 
constrained a priori. Of course we will still want our intellectual 
histories to emphasize the degree of departure from Kant, as, most 
conspicuously, in his recognition of geometries of constant curvature. 


* For example, Robert Hanna, Kant and the Foundations of Analytic 
Philosophy (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 2001). 
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But, just as certainly, the prospect of a priori constraint takes Poincaré 
decisively away from the pragmatism with which his work is often 
associated. From the broadly Kantian point of view I have been 
developing here, Poincaré is best viewed as refining Kant’s doctrine of 
space as the form of outer intuition, even as we see them both as 
arbitrarily limited: in Kant’s case, to Euclidean transformations, and, in 
Poincaré’s, to geometries of constant curvature. 

It would be wrong to summarize by saying that Poincaré is closer 
to Kant than we have realized. Better to say that neither Kant nor 
Poincaré are clear about the bearing of their commitment to 
mathematical intuition on their philosophical views about space, and 
that, as a result, they run together the question whether space is an a 
priori form of intuition with the question of whether there are a priori 
constraints on its applied geometry. At his best, Kant sees—what 
Poincaré does not—that the connection between them lies in a 
peculiar form of cognition consisting in the intuition of homogeneous 
pluralities, of totalities apprehended as unities.” 


Hofstra University 


” Earlier versions of this paper were presented to the The Sixth Congress 
of the International Society for History of Philosophy of Science, Paris, 
France, 2006, and to a Hofstra University faculty colloquium in 2008. My 
thanks to Tony Dardis, Kristina Engelhard, Dietmar Heidemann, Mike 
Markowitz, Mark McEvoy, Warren Schmaus, Sally Sedgwick, and Ira Singer 
for helpful comments. 


ABSOLUTE IDENTITY/UNITY 
DIETMAR VON DER PFORDTEN 


Any SEARCH FOR THE FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS by which we might 
conceive of the world will have to consider the notion of identity as a 
very serious candidate. Identity is presupposed in mathematical 
equations, in the sameness of particles or fields in quantum field 
theory, and in logical laws like noncontradiction and the excluded 
middle.’ In spite of its fundamentality—or perhaps even because of 
it—the notion of identity is iridescent. Logical and ontological aspects 
are inextricably interwoven. Some investigations of identity try from 
the start to separate these aspects and to concentrate on the logical 
features of identity. However, ontological questions or tacit 
assumptions normally emerge very soon. So it seems reasonable to try 
another look at identity, from an ontological point of view. I will also 
use the term “unity” to signify this alternative perspective. 

In this paper the ontologically strongest possible meaning of 
identity/unity will be scrutinized. But in order to acquire a full 
understanding of this strong meaning of identity and to relate it to 
weaker alternatives, it seems useful to approach this by a sort of 
semantic and ontological ascent, by recapitulating some of the weaker 
and more familiar meanings first. 

(1) In its weakest sense, “identity” refers to sameness of some or 
all relevant qualities of different objects (identity of qualities).’ (2) Ina 
stronger sense, it can be understood as sameness of objects or 
substances (numerical identity), which certainly does not exclude the 
existence of more than one such self-identical object or substance.” 


Correspondence to: Lehrstuhl fiir Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie, Platz 
der Göttinger Sieben 6, D-87073 Göttingen, Germany. 

‘If the same thing cannot be both F and not F or if it either has some 
property F or lacks it, we necessary presuppose “the same thing.” See Colin 
McGinn, Logical Properties (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2000), 11. 

? An example: Somebody reserves a desk in a furniture store. When she 
comes by to fetch it, the storekeeper says: “Unfortunately one of my 
employees sold the desk I reserved for you. But I'll give you another identical 
one.” Being the desk in a certain place, in a certain time, and so forth, turn 
out to be irrelevant properties in this case. 

? When the reserved desk is not sold, and she asks if it is the one she 
reserved, the storekeeper answers: “This desk is identical with the desk I 
The Review of Metaphysics 62 (June 2009): 803-18. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
Metaphysics. 
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Although it seems to be possible to understand numerical identity 
without connecting the numerically identical objects to predicates, 
such a connection is frequently discussed in two further proposals: (3) 
some commentators speak of “relative identity,” whereby—according 
to one interpretation—numerical identity and identity of qualities 
cannot be combined in such a way that one would follow from the 
other;’ (4) there is an even stronger, epistemological and ontological 
meaning which affirms just this inference from the identity of qualities 
to numerical identity and/or vice versa—the identity of indiscernibles 
and the indiscernibility of identicals (both principles known as 
Leibniz’s Law’). Sometimes numerical identity within Leibniz’s Law is 
called “absolute identity,” especially to differentiate it from “relative 
identity.” But this terminological coinage is questionable because 
“absolute” means “without relation,” and Leibniz’s Law rests on the 
relation between numerical and qualitative identity. Therefore in what 
follows the notion of “absolute identity” shall be reserved for an even 
ontologically stronger understanding; (5) finally there is the strong 


reserved for you yesterday.” Numerical identity is already mentioned by 
Aristotle, Topics 1.7.103a7-14. Numerical identity is formalized as “x=y.” 
“x=x” characterizes the reflexivity of numerical identity. Wittgenstein 
questioned the sense of the identity sign, because numerical identity can be 
expressed by using only one name, numerical difference by using two 
different names, Tractatus logico-philosophicus 5.53-5.534. See Roger White, 
“Wittgenstein on Identity,” in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 78 
(1977-8); and Christopher J. F. Williams, What is Identity? (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1989), 15. 

“See Peter Geach, “Identity,” Review of Metaphysics 21 (1967): 3-12; 
Nicholas Griffin, Relative Identity (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1977); and Harry 
Deutsch, “Relative Identity,” in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 2002, 
available at http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/identity-relative/. Geach 
maintains in his article also that numerical identity alone is impossible and 
always needs a completion by a count noun. He seems to suppose that this 
claim and the denial of Leibniz’s Law are identical, but that is questionable. 
One could very well acknowledge statements like “x=x” and “x=y” but reject 
Leibniz’s Law. 

* Identity of indiscernibles: (VF) (Fx @VFy) —Vx=y; Indiscernibility of 
the identicals: x=y —V (VF) (Fx VFy). Sometimes only the first or the 
second part is called “Leibniz’s Law.” See for the first: Max Black, “The 
Identity of Indiscernibles,” in Mind 61 (1952): 153-164. For some problems of 
Leibniz’s Law: Griffin, Relative Identity, 2. Some might argue that the 
indiscernibility of identicals is already expressed by the understanding (2) so 
that alternatives (2) and (4) would at least partially converge. However, I 
think one should differentiate the alternatives in order not to presuppose the 
discussion between (3) and (4). 
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ontological notion, which can be found in the monism of Parmenides 
and Spinoza, of an all-identity, an identity of everything with 
everything in the form of one and only entity or substance.° 

However, the last meaning of all-identity is not the strongest 
ontologically possible understanding of identity and therefore not the 
most crucial one for our ontological understanding of the world 
because all-identity can be differentiated internally, as Spinoza 
assumed in respect to attributes and modi.’ Parmenides allowed 
internal relations too,’ and so did Bradley.” The ontologically strongest 
possible form of identity would be one of an all-identity (as in 5) 
without any internal differentiation. In what follows, I shall name this 
strongest ontologically possible notion of identity (6) “absolute 
identity.” One could certainly also consider using the terms “unity” or 
“totality.” But these terms seem always to imply the unity or totality of 
“something,” which demands at least some sort of internal 
differentiation of entities. Even if one would speak of the “unity of 
everything”, “everything” would refer to a multiplicity (“every”) of 
“things.” Instead, “identity” understood as numerical identity seems to 
allow but not to require a multiplicity of entities or a connection with 
properties. So by alluding to this specific aspect of numerical identity, 
“absolute identity” might be the best solution among all unsatisfactory 
alternatives. If one imagines a single “bare particular,” one could also 
leave out the term “particular,” which refers to parts of a whole, and 
just speak of a “bare.” 

According to the concept of absolute identity, the world would be 
as if it were a nondimensional point. There would be no multiplicity of 
entities or substances, no properties, no relations, neither space nor 
time as external or internal differentiations. The weaker alternatives 


ê Parmenides, in The Presocratic Philosophers. A Critical History with 
a Selection of Texts, vol. 2, ed. Geoffrey S. Kirk, John E. Raven, Malcolm 
Schoefield (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 1983), 249-50; Hermann 
Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 6th ed., ed. Walther Kranz (Ziirich: 
Weidmann, 1992), vol. 1, DK 28, B8, p. 235. Spinoza, Ethica, Pars 1, Propositio 
5 and 14, in Spinoza, Opera Il, 2nd ed., ed. Carl Gebhardt (Heidelberg: Winter, 
1972). See for a general treatment of different forms of monism: Peter van 
Inwagen, Metaphysics (Boulder: Westview Press 1993), 28. 

1 Spinoza, Ethica, Pars 1, Definitio 4-5, Propositio 1, 2, 4, 5, 9-12. 

ê The one is thought as being continuous (oweéés) 

’ Francis Herbert Bradley, Appearance and Reality. A Metaphysical 
Essay, 9th ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930), 125. 
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of the notion of identity—(1) to (6)—would be trivialized or perhaps 
even denied by the notion of absolute identity because they all assume 
internal differentiation and differentiation between each other.” 

While the weaker forms of identity are frequently interpreted as 
relations,” this is excluded from absolute identity, not only verbally 
(“absolute” means “without relation”), but also per definitionem 
because every relation requires the difference between relation and 
relata (or at least one relatum in the case of identity) and therefore 
requires some internal differentiation. Interpreting absolute identity as 
relation would place the category of relation on a higher level of 
abstraction than absolute identity, and therefore lead to a completely 
different metaphysical understanding of the world. Such a relational 
understanding of the world is certainly possible and—as will appear at 
the end of this study—also more plausible as a description of reality 
than that of absolute identity. However, in order to discuss absolute 
identity properly, the latter must be separated from such a relational 
picture of the world. 

The concept of absolute identity can be explained to a certain 
extent by using more concrete categories, such as a combination of an 
existential claim, a quantity claim; and the negation of a difference 
claim. We would now say: There exists a “bare”; there is only one 
“bare”; and within this “bare,” which is the world, there is no 
differentiation, especially no differentiation between “substance” and 
“properties”—which means that they are identical.” 


“The difference between trivialization and denial depends on the 
question whether or not it makes sense to speak of the identity of qualities or 
numerical identity if there is no differentiation between qualities and things. 
The denial holds for alternative (5) of all-identity only if it is conceived as 
demanding a sort of internal differentiation and not only allowing it. 

"See David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby Bigge 
and P. H. Nidditch (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2nd ed. 1978), bk. 1, part 1, § 5, 
p. 14; Charles Sanders Peirce, Collected Papers, eds. Charles Hartshorne and 
Paul Weiss (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap, 1965—), vol. 1, p. 461; McGinn, 
Logical Properties, 12-14. Wittgenstein refused this understanding of identity 
as relation, in Tractatus logico-philosophicus 5.531. See Roger White, 
“Wittgenstein on Identity,” in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 78 
(1977-8). Williams defends this view. What is Identity? 15. 

” What might be an attempt to give a formalization of absolute identity? 
dxVy (x=y) would not do because it only requires monism (Spinozism), that 
is, it demands one and only one entity, but does not exclude properties. 
‘Applying the law of indiscernibility of the identical, 3xVy (x=y) -V VF) (Fx 
«»VFy), would not help because it excludes a multiplicity of properties, but 
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Nobody seems to have defended or even ever much discussed 
absolute identity, perhaps because of its seemingly obvious 
implausibility. Plotinus’ “The One” does not exclude differentiations.” 
Medieval philosophers were interested in unity but obviously not in 
absolute identity, perhaps because they recognized that absolute 
identity would, like Spinozism, imply the denial of any difference 
between God and the created world. So, only God before creation 
might be regarded as absolutely identical, but that would be a God 
without qualities, a God without self-consciousness, a God without the 
ability and possibility to create. Obviously the Christian image of 
God as Trinity would be impossible. 

The beginning of Hegel’s Science of Logic, with its notion of 
“being” (“Sein”) as “undetermined immediacy” (“unbestimmte 
Unmittelbarkeit”),° might be thought to approximate the notion of 
absolute identity. But Hegel’s double negation and identification of 
“being” with “nothing” already refers to an internal. differentiation, 
which immediately emerges at the start of the dialectical process 
(“Werden”). 

The notion of absolute identity is also more radical than the most 
radical solipsism or any brain-in-a-vat skepticism because either of 
these presumes that the reflecting “I” or brain is internally 
differentiated with respect to its mental acts. Solipsism or brain-in-a- 
vat-skepticism additionally does not preclude the fact that, from an 
external point of view, there could be several centers of solipsistic 
world construction; however, from the perspective of any solipsistic 
perceiver, these would exist as a result of his or her internal 
projections. The notion of absolute identity also rules out Descartes’s 


allows one and only one property of the one and only entity. So, we have to 
exclude that the one and only one entity has a property: SxVy (x=y) a VFVx- 


* Plotinus, The Enneads, ed. John Dillon, trans. Stephen MacKenna 
(London: Penguin Books, 1991), Ennead 5, treatise 1, chap. 10. Plotinus 
assumes so called “hypostases.” Upon the One follows the principle of Being, 
the principle of the Intellect, and the principle of the Soul. 

* While Thomas Aquinas assumed that God is simple and has no 
accidents, that does not mean that He has no properties, see Eleonore Stump, 
Aquinas (London: Routledge, 2003), 112. ae 

5 Georg W. F. Hegel, Wissenschaft der a Vol. 5, ` 
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deceiving God” because the existence of such a deceiver presupposes 
the differentiation between deceiver and deceived. 

I do not assume anybody could be so foolish as to believe that the 
world must really be conceived as absolutely identical. However, I do 
think that the discussion, critique, and exclusion of absolute identity 
as the ontologically strongest possible meaning of the notion of 
identity is an important and even necessary step before reaching a 
sustainable understanding of the most fundamental structures of our 
world. The reason is this: Nonabsolute identity plays a crucial role on 
a second and any following level of abstraction of our worldview. 
Even the big-bang theory of modern physics comes close to the notion 
of absolute identity in at least one respect. The starting point of the 
cosmological expansion and the ending point of its hypothesized 
reversal are both described as a state of unimaginably high density and 
space-time collapse. This state could be understood as an empirical 
and therefore incomplete approximation of physics to the worldview 
implicit in the constructive notion of absolute identity.” 

To discuss and evaluate absolute identity fruitfully it seems useful 
to distinguish three alternatives: the linguistic possibility of the 
assertion, the mental possibility of the concept, and the ontological 
possibility and reality of absolute identity. Finally, as we shall see, a 
coherence-move seems warranted. 


8 René Descartes, Meditations, ed. Desmond M. Clarke (London: 
Penguin Books, 1998), 20. 

” See Brian Greene, The Elegant Universe. Superstrings, Hidden 
Dimensions, and the Quest for the Ultimate Theory (New York: Vintage, 
2003), 83, for a description of the classical big-bang theory: “And as the clock 
is turned back to ever earlier times, the whole of the cosmos is compressed to 
the size of an orange, a lemon, a pea, a grain of sand, and to yet tinier size still. 
Extrapolating all the way back to the ‘beginning’, the universe would appear 
to have begun as a point ... in which all matter and energy is squeezed 
together to unimaginable density and temperature.” See p. 235: “[F]rom a 
maximum size of many billions of light-years, the universe will shrink to 
millions of light-years, every moment gaining speed as everything is crushed 
together to the size of a single galaxy, and to the size of a single star, a planet, 
and down to the size of an orange, a pea, a grain of sand, and further, 
according to general relativity, to the size of a molecule, an atom, and in a 
final inexorable cosmic crunch to no size at all.” But string theory assumes 
that the universe has Planck-size, that is Planck-length in all dimensions, in 
the state of the big-bang and the possible big crunch. See also pp. 254, 350, 
366. 
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The linguistic possibility of absolute identity. The assertion of 
the absolute identity of the world is possible insofar as we can form a 
phonetic or written speech act which contains the sign sequence 
“absolute identity’—as has been done in this paper thus far, but 
difficulties begin to emerge as soon as we look at a syntactical 
dimension of the understanding of this sign sequence. We can of 
course utter and understand the term “absolute identity” in the subject 
or predicate place of a sentence; for example, in “Absolute identity is 
possible” or “The world is absolutely identical.” However, if we do so 
we already assume a subject—predicate differentiation, and this 
contradicts in a performative sense the content of the absolute-identity 
claim. Thus we can use the term “absolute identity” within sentences 
only if we employ a syntax theory that performatively contradicts the 
very term we are trying to explain in content. To evade this difficulty 
we might then understand the notion of “absolute identity” solely as a 
singular sign like “Wow!” Yet according to semiotics even such 
singular signs cannot be employed without a differentiation between 
this sign and other signs. 

A similar performative contradiction emerges on the level of 
pragmatics. If one understands absolute identity as singular 
exclamation, this exclamation is only understandable as referring to 
some other speech act. So even this understanding of the sign 
sequence “absolute identity” contradicts the notion of absolute identity 
in a performative sense of contradiction. 

On the level of semantics similar difficulties occur: Every 
referential connection of “absolute identity” to an extralinguistic world 
already implies an internal differentiation between language and 
extralinguistic world, and therefore a performative contradiction 
between the fact of reference and the worldview it refers to. If 
language contains a reference in any form to a language-independent 
reality, absolute identity could not be a proper object of that reference. 
This holds already for the subsentential level of words. The word 
“absolute identity” (if one conceives it as one semantically understood 
word) could correspond to no proper object without contradiction. 
Furthermore, the sentence “The world is absolutely identical” could 
correspond to no truth-making fact because the relation of sentence 
and fact already presupposes a differentiation. However, even if truth 
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is not understood as a sentence—fact correspondence but rather in the 
terms of the coherence theory, it still demands some internal 
differentiation. 

Therefore, “absolute identity” can be uttered as a phonetic or 
written speech act, but it cannot be claimed as being either true or 
false. because there is a performative contradiction between the 
necessary syntactical, pragmatic, and semantic assumptions for a 
truth-functional claim and the content of the claim. So, any attempt to 
claim absolute identity is doomed to fail. 


I 


The mental possibility of absolute identity. Provided that it is 
possible to distinguish between language and thought, one could 
inquire not only into the linguistic but also the mental possibility of the 
notion of absolute identity. In order to do this, one should first 
investigate whether the concept of absolute identity is not already 
internally contradictory in the same sense that the concept of a “round 
square” or a “married bachelor” is internally contradictory. A way to 
conceive of such an internal contradiction would be the following: If 
the notion of identity necessarily presupposes the notion of relation, 
and if the attribute “absolute” is incompatible with the notion of 
relation—as we saw above—then attributing “absolute” to the notion 
of identity has the same contradiction-making consequences as 
attributing round to the notion of square. If we concede that 
“absolute” and “relation” are inconsistent with each other, this 
objection leaves us with the assumption that the notion of identity is 
necessarily a relation. So here again, the crucial question becomes: Is 
identity necessary and therefore in all its variations a relation? 
Arguably this is, at the very least, less clear for identity than it is for 
the square’s squareness. 

A first main objection is this: Even for numerical identity the 
attribute of “relation” appears to be rather anomalous because our 
normal expectation for at least two ontological, mental, or at least 
linguistic-referential distinct relata is not fulfilled. And the only 
uncontroversial qualifications for the identity-relation of a numerically 
identical object with itself are logical ones—reflexivity, symmetry, and 
transitivity—which can be assumed to be also due to identity itself. 
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Leibniz’s Law can be seen as an attempt to further qualify the sort of 
relation in which a numerical identical object stands to itself. 
However, that attempt is disputed, as everybody knows. 

A second main objection is this: If one would assume that identity 
is necessarily relational, the notion of relation would be more abstract 
than the notion of identity because certainly not all relations are 
identical. But the assumption that the notion of relation is more 
abstract than the notion of identity would be not only ontologically 
and conceptually crucial but also questionable. So it is not at all clear 
that the notion of identity implies the notion of relation. It seems to be 
at least possible to build up a worldview in which the notion of 
relation is not more abstract than the notion of identity, but then we 
cannot assume that the compositum “absolute identity” is internally 
contradictory from the start, as “round square” is. 

This leads to the third main objection: The qualification of a 
concept as “internally-mentally contradictory” requires more than 
mere doubt. It requires certainty beyond reasonable doubt. It bears 
the burden of proof. Otherwise it would no longer be a value-neutral 
qualification of concept relations. It would be a normative restriction 
of our thinking. It would strangle mental productivity. However, we 
might well doubt this in the case of the assumption that identity is 
necessarily relational. Wittgenstein denied that identity is a relation, 
and he found some followers.” We do not consider it as repugnant to 
think about absolute identity as to think about a round square— 
otherwise there would not be a paper about this subject exceeding the 
length of one line and no reader would have read this far. Therefore, 
we cannot assume that the notion of absolute identity is internally 
contradictory. 

The qualification of the notion of absolute identity as not 
internally contradictory holds, at least if one allows concepts or 
thoughts that are internally not differentiated, that is, those that 
resemble basic concepts. Otherwise, the requirement that thoughts be 
internally differentiated would imply a contradiction between this 
thought and the content of the concept employed in it. There is a price 
to pay for the solution that assumes absolute identity as internally 
nondifferentiated concept or thought: The move blurs the difference 
between thoughts (propositions) and concepts. But the move is not 


8 See footnote 11. 
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logically precluded, although it does seem to be highly unacceptable 
from the perspective of any philosophy of mind. The concept of 
absolute identity would require absolute uniqueness. Thus, it would 
lead to a radically reduced understanding of the mental sphere. For 
example, we could not err about absolute identity or take a skeptical 
attitude towards it because error and skepticism must be related to 
something else and thus assume internal differentiation. This view 
would additionally require that the unique concept of absolute identity 
not represent or refer to an external world. So, it would necessarily 
lead to a very strong version of idealism, a version of idealism which 
also denies any difference between the thinking entity and its 
thoughts. 

If one does not assume an idealistic understanding of thought, 
then one should allow concepts and thoughts to be in some way 
connected (for example, representationally) to an external world. 
However, this connection to an external world makes the concept of 
absolute identity already self-contradictory in content, because there is 
a difference between concepts and world. 

Our result so far is that absolute identity is mentally possible only 
in the very radical form of one-concept idealism; however, this cannot 
be meaningfully claimed—only uttered. 

Yet, what if language and thought were irrelevant—if, for 
example, there were no human beings who talked and thought? Could 
the universe be or become absolutely identical (in some final 
cosmological contraction)? 


I 


The ontological reality and possibility of absolute identity. The 
final questions are: Is absolute identity real?” Is absolute identity 
ontologically possible? In other words: Is the world absolutely 
identical or could it be? 

Linguistic and mental difficulties aside, one might conceive of the 
first question as the ontological question because if its answer were 
“yes,” every question concerning ontological differentiations, 
concerning substances, their qualities, and so forth would immediately 


* “Real” and “existent” will not be distinguished here. 
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be answered in the negative. The question seems to be even more 
fundamental than Leibniz’s famous question: “Why is there something 
rather than nothing?” because the “Why” already presupposes some 
sort of differentiation between cause and effect, for example, in the 
differentiation between God and world proposed by Leibniz, which is 
actualized by God. Even if one omits the interrogative-pronoun “Why,” 
the question of absolute identity would be at least as important as 
Leibniz’s question, for—as we will soon see—if absolute identity were 
real, “something” and “nothing” would be indistinguishable. 

Is absolute identity real? The answer depends on how we 
understand the notion of reality. If one assumes with Frege that 
“existence” is a second-level predicate referring to a second-level 
concept, the answer is straightforward: The notion of second-level 
predicates and concepts presupposes sets. Sets are internally 
differentiated, even the zero set. So, the world cannot be absolute 
identical. 

If one tries to employ a less logical and more ontological 
understanding of existence, we have to ask what the implications of 
this understanding are. One possibility would be to require at least 
reality in time and space (or in spacetime). But if we would conceive 
of absolute identity as real in that spacetime-sense, we would deny it 
immediately. A spacetime understanding of existence excludes 
absolute identity because absolute identity cannot admit the difference 
between objects and spacetime. Therefore, absolute identity cannot 
be assumed as real in any sense of being in spacetime. The same holds 
for other “thick” understandings of existence, for example, as 
consisting of a sort of substance in differentiation to mere properties. 
Even if one only demands that there are differentiated parts of an 
otherwise undifferentiated matter or material stuff, a res extensa, 
which builds up the world, absolute identity would be denied. So, no 
“rich” understanding of existence can be used to underwrite the reality 
of absolute identity. Absolute identity can be real only in a very “thin” 
sense of “being there,” but then it seems to be impossible or at least 
very difficult to distinguish it from “something” or “nothing” being 


” G. W. Leibniz, “On the Ultimate Origination of Things,” in Philosophical 
Writings, ed. G. H. R. Parkinson (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1973), 136-44. 
See Arthur Witherall, The Problem of Existence (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002). 
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there. Just as a black hole absorbs all the light, absolute identity sucks 
every form of somethingness and nothingness into itself. 

If absolute identity could be real only in such a thin 
understanding, we could deny its reality with a very high grade of 
probability. We have only to assume that the world consists of parts, 
of things and properties, or of time and space. The only possibility is 
to conceive of absolute identity as the unique abstract, idealistic being 
mentioned in II above. However, that alternative is so contrary to the 
worldview depicted by modern physics and so counterintuitive to our 
common-sense experience that we obviously have no reason at all to 
endorse it. 

This raises the question: Is absolute identity at least possible? 
Could it be someday that the universe contracts to a point of absolute 
identity? Like existence, the ontological possibility of absolute 
identity depends on our understanding of “possible.” If “possible” is 
understood as objective, it requires a differentiation between different 
possible worlds, different possible states of affairs or at least different 
possible properties of objects. Yet such an understanding contradicts 
absolute identity because it presupposes differentiations. If “possible” 
is understood as subjective, the differentiation between subject and 
object is incompatible with absolute identity. 

So, like actual existence, absolute identity can be conceived as 
possible only in a very thin understanding as “maybe being there.” The 
universe might, after the possible.reversion of its ongoing expansion, 
contract to an absolutely identical point without differentiations 
(although mathematicians in a Platonistic mood might insist that even 
then abstract objects like points and classes continue to exist). This 
result would fit the notion of absolute identity as one idealistic 
concept.” 

There is a problem with positing this possibility of our world 
contracting and becoming absolute identical. If one assumes that a 
world which is not absolutely identical contracts to an absolutely 
identical world, one has to presuppose change and therefore time. 
However, the assumption of such a change in time and therefore time 
itself is incompatible with the assumption of absolute identity. So, the 
change from a nonabsolutely identical to an absolutely identical state 


*! See section Il above 
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of the world seems to be impossible. If we acknowledge that our 
actual world is not absolutely identical, we could exclude the 
possibility that it might become absolutely identical in the sense that 
even time is ruled out as differentiation. It might become very dense in 
space, but it cannot become timeless. If time and space are related as 
the special and general theories of relativity in physics claim, the 
character and the flow of time might change drastically. Nonetheless, 
the past cannot be ruled out. 

Even if we acknowledge that our actual world is not absolutely 
identical, with these arguments we could certainly not exclude the 
possibility of its becoming so. In that case, our actual word is already 
absolutely identical. So, the possibility of absolute identity is trivial if 
we assume that every actuality implies possibility. However, one 
could question if absolute identity would not rule out this implication 
in principle because it is not clear what the state of possibility could 
be, if it is identical with the state of actuality. 


IV 


A Coherence-Move. If the notion of absolute identity could be 
evaluated as real or unreal (or as possible or impossible) only in a very 
thin sense, that might be a reason to change our picture totally. Think 
of the very abstract forces of physics like gravity. It seems to make 
very little sense to say the law of gravity “exists.” The main quality or 
function of gravity seems to be not to exist but to force, to be effective. 
This is the case inspite of the fact that physicists search for the 
“gravitron” as a particle. Perhaps the situation is similar with absolute 
identity. At this highest level of abstraction in our system of concepts 
and beliefs, the qualification “existent” is not decisive anymore, but the 
function of coherence is. It is similar to high-end physics. The 


2 However, it is worth remembering that modern physics assumes some 
sort of “force particles”: gluons for the strong force, photons for the 
electromagnetic force, weak gauge bosons for the weak force, and gravitons 
for gravity. Only the weak gauge bosons are thought to have a mass. So, how 
can we suppose that a particle exists if it has no mass? Further, how are we 
able to distinguish forces with their particles from quarks as “forceless” 
particles? 
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differentiations begin to blur such that “existence” and “function” can 
no longer be distinguished. 

In that case, how does “absolute identity” as a notion fare in 
respect to coherence-functionality? How would we relate such 
different notions as being and nothing? I think “absolute identity” does 
very badly in this respect. Absolute identity is captured in itself. It 
cannot reach out. It cannot relate and connect. So, we have a last and 
finally conclusive reason to reject absolute identity as an adequate 
concept of our world. 

It has to be emphasized that this lack of functionality holds only 
for absolute identity at the most abstract level of our worldview. It 
does not hold for all forms of nonabsolute identity, conceived as 
relativity or relation, mentioned at the beginning of this paper. On the 
contrary, nonabsolute identity seems to be essential to the coherence 
of the world on any second or further levels of abstraction. Think of 
mathematics as mainly consisting of equations implicitly using 
nonabsolute identity. Think of science questioning in what respect 
particles, fields, or genes are identical. Think of personal identity as 
an essential concept for conceiving of ourselves. Think finally of our 
day-to-day questions regarding who is identical with whom and what is 
identical with what. 


V 


Some conclusions. What follows from this denial of absolute 
identity as an adequate conception of the world? There are three main 
consequences: the first one is limited to the weaker notions of identity, 
the second concerns the employment of identity in general, and the 
third very fundamental one involves our understanding of the world. 

The first consequence has to be drawn with respect to the weaker 
forms of identity mentioned at the beginning. These weaker forms of 
identity are possible or at least, are nontrivial only if absolute identity 
is denied. So, in respect to the notion of absolute identity every one of 
these weaker notions necessarily includes some form of nonidentity, 
namely, some form of difference and/or relation.” Identity of quality 


21I follow Hume in denying that difference is a relation. See Hume, A 
Treatise of Human Nature, 1.5, p. 15. Aristotle already distinguished forms 
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presupposes the difference between two objects, if such identity 
should be distinguished from numerical identity. It further pre- 
supposes the relation of the two identical qualities of these objects 
(whether this relation be conceived as realistic or nominalistic, as 
internal or external). Relative identity and Leibniz’s Law presuppose a 
difference between the identity of qualities and numerical identity, as 
well as a relation between objects and qualities. All identity 
presupposes some internal difference of mode and attribute within 
some unique substance and a relation between that substance and its 
modes and attributes. Even numerical identity would become 
indistinguishable from absolute identity, if we could not assume 
different numerically identical objects. Indeed, many assume 
numerical identity to be a sort of relation, although it is certainly a 
very anomalous one without a plurality of relata. 

Thus, these weaker forms of identity cannot be built up solely 
from a concept of identity understood as absolute identity. Identity 
must be employed as one of the most important principles of our 
world, but it is limited and not absolute. It is relativistic. It must 
always be combined with some sort of relation and/or difference, and 
as we saw in the alternative notions of identity (1) to (5): The 
difference makes the difference. 

A second more general consequence might frame the status of 
identity in the following abstract way: Although absolute identity has 
to be refused on the most abstract level of our picture of the world, 
that it is at least a serious candidate for this most abstract level 
establishes identity as one of the most important principles on the 
second and all following levels of abstraction in our worldview. To put 
it the other way round: Being so important and pervasive on all levels 
and in all different respects of our worldview makes identity in the 
form of absolute identity a serious, though not successful, candidate 
for the most abstract characterization of our picture of the world. 
Pervasive significance for the second and all following levels and the 
status as a serious candidate for the first level are two sides of the 
same coin. As in a music contest, being a very serious candidate for 
the first prize probably earns the candidate the second or third prize. 
So, although our judgment concerning absolute identity was negative, 


of difference which are relations and others which are not: Categories 
2.9.11b16. 
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the effort was not at all worthless. By scrutinizing absolute identity we 
have at least shown the seriousness of identity as a candidate for the 
first level of abstraction. Further, we have established an argument— 
and perhaps the best argument besides pure description—for 
considering identity as a basic principle for constructing our 
worldview on the second and all following levels. 

The third most fundamental consequence of our considerations is 
this: If we deny the reality and especially the functionality of absolute 
identity, we exclude one very significant way to understand our world. 
For the world must then consist in at least two distinct beings 
(understood in a wider sense to refer also to space and time), which 
might even turn out to be an internally distinct, Spinoza-like, single, 
and unique substance. From this follows the question as to how these 
at least two distinct beings and their relation to each other have to be 
conceived. Do they stand in absolute difference to one another, or 
must we assume some form of relation? To put it in terms of the 
coherence-move: The function of ultimate coherence of the universe 
must be employed by another functional concept or principle. But by 
which?” 


University of Gottingen, Germany 


* I wish to express my gratitude for very helpful suggestions to Pierpaolo 
Ciccarelli, Lydia Goehr, Holger Gutschmidt, Georgios Karageorgoudis, Linda 
Peer, Tobias Rosefeldt, David I. Seipel, and Achille Varzi. 


AQUINAS ON LIMITS TO POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR VIRTUE: A COMPARISON TO AL-FARABI 


MICHAEL J. SWEENEY 


I 


Abusrons AL-FARABI, Machiavelli, and Strauss: the charge against 
Aquinas. In a 2007 Review of Metaphysics article, I argued that al- 
Farabi saw himself as inheriting from Aristotle the problem of limits to 
political responsibility for virtue.’ The purpose of political life for 
Aristotle is not simply peace and prosperity but virtue. According to 
Aristotle, an external force or authority is necessary to habituate 
someone to the noble good because it does not initially appear useful 
or pleasant. Through the reason and force of the authority, the agent 
is moved to perform habitually the noble act until it becomes excellent 
and appears as pleasant and useful. At that point, the reason and 
passions of the agent no longer require external authority; for 
Aristotle, moral autonomy is acquired through habituation by an 
external authority. 

If the state possesses the authority to habituate citizens to virtue, 
what are the limits to that responsibility? Aristotle places two 
principal limits on the responsibility of the state for moral habituation: 
the family and the size of the state. Ideally responsibility for moral 
habituation resides in the family rather than in the legislator. 
Childhood is the appropriate time for moral habituation, and the 
parents are the most effective moral authority. To the extent that 
familial moral habituation fails, the laws of the state become an 
external authority. The other limit to state responsibility for virtue is 
the city, which is the only political entity that combines a sufficiently 
diverse division of labor and a capacity of citizens to know each 
other’s moral character; in particular, Aristotle rejects the nation as 
unnaturally large. 


Correspondence to: Xavier University, Department of Philosophy, 3800 
Victory Parkway, Cincinnati, OH 45207-4443. 

‘Michael J. Sweeney, “Philosophy and Jihad: Al-Farabi on Compulsion to 
Happiness,” The Review of Metaphysics 60.3 (2007): 543-72. 
The Review of Metaphysics 62 (June 2009): 819-847. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
Metaphysics. 
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Although al-Farabi accepts virtue as the ultimate purpose of 
political life, he rejects both of the limits that Aristotle had placed on 
political responsibility for virtue. Al-Farabi considers the nation a 
more natural limit than the city because it is based on what he calls 
“natural make-up” and “natural character” that produce a physical, 
linguistic, and imaginative unity greater than that of the city, although 
it is less than that of human nature.” Al-Farabi goes further to consider 
the possibility of a supranational political entity that would 
approximate the universality of human nature. An empire made up of 
multiple nations is as realistically close as we can come to the utopian 
kingdom of the philosophers. Thus, in comparison to Aristotle, al- 
Farabi expands political responsibility for moral virtue beyond the 
limit of the city. He does not share Aristotle’s preference for private 
over public authority; that is, he does not repeat Aristotle’s 
predilection for familial authority. Instead, the natural limit that Al- 
Farabi imposes on political responsibility for virtue is religion. 

Essences, for al-Farabi, are the object of philosophy; images are 
the object of religion. While essence is one, images are necessarily 
many, and hence philosophy is one, but religions are many. Particular, 
changing, and contingent images can be like but never be the 
universal, unchanging, and necessary essence. Religion will always be 
below philosophy, imitating philosophy without ever attaining it. The 
majority of human beings cannot be philosophers because they cannot 
rise above their imagination to think demonsiratively with intellect. 
So, prophets—philosophers with the capacity to translate essence into 
image—must create religion. Political rule and religion are 
inseparable because the many cannot grasp the good as noble apart 
from religious authority; virtue must be enforced through religion. 

Religion, like the nation, is rooted in imagination (the brain), 
which has a natural make-up and character formed, for example, by 
geography, diet, and language. Not all religions are equal, since an 
image can be more or less like the essence it imitates. Nevertheless, it 
is not always possible to force a superior religion. Natural make-up 
and character determine the capacity of a people or nation to receive a 
religion. Since a ruler has a responsibility for moral virtue that is not 
limited by city or even by nation, and since virtue is inseparable from 


* Al-Farabi, The Political Regime in Medieval Political Philosophy, trans. 
Muhsin Mahdi (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993), 32. 
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religion, an obligation for jihad in the sense of offensive war has to be 
weighed against the capacity of a people to receive a religion. The 
political responsibility for virtue must, then, be tempered by the 
recognition that the capacity to receive religion is diverse and unequal. 
Therefore, the political responsibility for virtue is limited by religion. 
The focus of this research is the question whether or not Thomas 
Aquinas limits political responsibility for virtue, which he, in 
Aristotelian fashion, proposes as the ultimate aim of political life, and, 
if so, what those limits are and how they compare to al-Farabi’s limits. 
Leo Strauss has argued that medieval scholastics, and Aquinas in 
particular, distorted Aristotle by making political responsibility for 
virtue limitless. Seeing the situation through Machiavelli’s eyes, 
Strauss explains that the synthesis of Christianity and philosophy 
transformed the cardinal virtues into the theological virtue of charity, 
which thus infinitely increased political responsibility for morality: 
“Moral virtue had been transfigured into Christian charity. Through 
this, man’s responsibility to his fellow men, his fellow creatures had 
been infinitely increased.” Machiavelli, says Strauss, objected to the 
Greek philosophers’ utopian identification of the purpose of political 
life with virtue, but, whereas the pagan political project was 
improbable, the medieval Christian political responsibility for virtue 
was impossible.* The impossibility of this public responsibility for 
virtue was evident in the bestial means that were employed to try to 
force it into being: 
Concern with the salvation of men’s immortal souls seemed to 
permit, nay, to require courses of action which would have 
appeared to the classics, and which did appear to Machiavelli, to be 
inhuman and cruel: Machiavelli speaks of the pious cruelty of 
Ferdinand of Aragon, and by implication of the Inquisition, in 
expelling the Marranos from Spain. Machiavelli was not the only 
non-Jew of his age who expressed this view. He seems to have 
diagnosed the great evils of religious persecution as a necessary 
consequence of the Christian principle, and ultimately of the 
biblical principle. He tended to believe that a considerable increase 


in man’s inhumanity was the unintended but not surprising 
consequence of man’s aiming too high. Let us lower our goals so 


? Leo Strauss, “What is Political Philosophy?” in An Introduction to 
Political Philosophy: Ten Essays by Leo Strauss, ed. H. Gildin (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1989), 43-4. 

Thid., 40 
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that we shall not be forced to commit any bestialities which are not 
evidently required for the preservation of society and of freedom. 


When Strauss says that we can understand but not approve of 
Machiavelli’s “antitheological ire,” he means that Machiavelli correctly 
understood the political disease’ that entered through the medieval 
Christian synthesis, though Strauss disapproves of Machiavelli’s and, 
more generally, modernity’s cure. 

Clark Merrill believes that the depth of Strauss’s objection to 
Aquinas has not been adequately appreciated.” Aquinas’ attempt to 
synthesize faith and reason made philosophy an ideology—Platonism 
for the masses—and so created a universal tyranny that set the stage 
for modernity.’ Likewise, Aquinas’ confusion of faith and philosophy 
separated the city from the Platonic cave, thereby elevating the state to 


* Thid., 44. 

° Ibid, 

7 See Marsilius of Padua, Defensor pacis, trans. Alan Gewirth (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956), Discourse 1, chap. 1, § 3. 

*4Leo Strauss’s writings reveal a subtle but consistent set of accusations 
against the influence of Christian thinkers on political philosophy. These 
accusations may be summarized in three charges. First, the attempt by 
Aquinas and other Christian scholastics to synthesize faith and reason led 
later philosophers to eschew prudence in favor of a humane project to 
employ science to transform political life. The result was the destruction of 
the modus vivendi, safeguarded by classical philosophy, between pious 
citizens and diffident but inwardly free philosophers. Second, the 
rationalization of all political life implies that a universal regime is possible. 
But, unless all men become philosophers, this universal regime can only be 
universal tyranny, ruled by means of a perverted faith in the guise of final 
philosophy. Third, Christian thinkers must bear ultimate responsibility for 
precipitating the early modern rejection of classical political philosophy. 
Without the Christian appropriation of Aristotle, there might never have been 
a Machiavelli or a Hobbes.” Clark A. Merrill, “Leo Strauss’s Indictment of 
Christian Philosophy,” The Review of Politics 62 (2000): 77 

°” «How then could an ignorant humanity be united into a universal 
society? Only by a final, absolutely unforced and universally persuasive 
dogma, a teaching that claimed to have superseded every other teaching, an 
authoritative opinion to which reason must forevermore bend the knee. In 
other words, a universal society could, in reality, be nothing but another 
iteration of the age-old phenomenon of tyranny, but now become a final, 
perfected tyranny in which the universal aspirations of Christendom will have 
been armed with the apparatus of scientific technique and made infinitely 
more persuasive by the rhetoric of progress, equality, and self-interest.” 
Merrill, “Leo Strauss’s Indictment of Christian Philosophy,” 91. 
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an impossible universal regime.” Whereas al-Farabi safeguarded the 
city and protected political life by recognizing that it is impossible to 
reconcile the cave of cultural virtue with universal reason, Aquinas’ 
synthesis had the effect of destroying both philosophy and any 
possibility of political life.” 

Thus, our inquiry is whether Aquinas’ Christian faith led him to 
increase political responsibility for virtue. Moreover, is anything that 
Aquinas says about limits to ethical coercion ultimately trumped by his 
position on faith and reason, which, unwittingly or not, removes all 
limits? If Aquinas did preserve Aristotelian limits on virtue, how could 
such an astute reader as Strauss have missed such a fundamental 
point? 


0 


Aquinas on marriage. Aristotle sees the family as a limit to 
public responsibility for virtue: compulsion to virtue within the family, 
although more private, is stronger and more effective than the legal 
coercion of the city. Al-Farabi notes the naturalness of the family and 
its place at the beginning of political life, but he quickly passes on to 
more perfect forms of political life and to more perfect forms of ethical 
coercion. In his commentary on the Nichomachean Ethics, Aquinas 
repeats the Aristotelian position that, because of the child’s love, 
parental ethical force is stronger than the legal decree based on fear,” 
and he also confirms that the family is the natural beginning of 


” “The polis is, in the most important respect, an education in particular 
virtues. In contrast, a universal society based upon the strictly rational, 
universal rules of social conduct could embody only the most rudimentary 
moral education, boasting no higher virtue or dignity than a gang of robbers.” 
Merrill, “Leo Strauss’s Indictment of Christian Philosophy,” 88. 

H “Clearly, he [Strauss] did not consider the Christian speculative 
thinkers to have been engaged in philosophy. It is also interesting to note that 
Strauss refers to Maimonides as the greatest Jewish thinker, while, in the 
same sentence, he says that Maimonides regarded Al-farabi as the greatest 
Islamic philosopher. What, nevertheless, decisively separates both the 
falasifa and Maimonides from Aquinas and the other Christian scholastics is 
that the later accept the principle of faith in their speculative inquiries.” 
Merrill, “Leo Strauss’s Indictment of Christian Philosophy,” 80. See also p. 95. 

* See Aquinas, Commentary on Arisotle’s Nichomachean Ethics, trans. 
Charles Litzinger, (Notre Dame, Ind.: Dumb Ox Books, 1993), Bk 10, lect. 15, 
n. 2159. 
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political life. What is unique about Aquinas’ approach is his 
discussion of marriage, which he attempts to ground in both 
Aristotelian nature and the Christian sacrament of matrimony. “ 
Marriage, then, is a place where we can examine the way that Aquinas 
limits political responsibility for virtue and the effect of Christian 
revelation on that limitation. 

Consonant with Aristotle, the argument begins with the 
naturalness of marriage because of its necessity for human generation, 
division of labor, and education of offspring in virtue.” Since human 
moral education is very long, inasmuch as prudence can be developed 
only through extensive experience, and since the father is necessary 
for moral education, marriage is a long-lasting relationship.” There is, 
Aquinas claims, not only a natural desire for marriage but a desire that 
it be long-lasting. Teaching alone is not enough for moral education: 
the parents must exercise ethical force to compel the child to the good 
as noble. Parental love for children entails a commitment of husband 
and wife to each other so that their practical reason can be passed to 
their offspring through habituation and experience.” 


3 See Aquinas, Commentary on Aristotle’s Politics, trans. Richard Regan 
(Indianapolis: Hackett Press, 2007), 1.1. 

" Aquinas’s treatment of marriage can be found in his Scriptum super 
libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi bk. 4 and in Summa. contra 
gentiles bk. 3, qq. 122-5 and bk. 4, q. 78. In addition, questions 41-68 of 
Summa theologiae Supplementum tertiae partis, which concern marriage, 
were written by disciples of Aquinas after his death based on his treatment of 
marriage in Summa contra gentiles and Scriptum super libros: 
Sententiarum. 

* «ITjn this way matrimony is natural, because natural reason inclines in 
two ways. First in relation to the principal end of matrimony, namely the 
good of the offspring. For nature intends not only the begetting of offspring, 
but also its education and development until it reach the perfect state of man 
as man, and that is the state of virtue. Hence, according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic. viii. 11, 12), we derive three things from our parents, namely 
existence, nourishment and education.” Summa theologiae Supplementum, 
q. 41, a. 1. All English references to the Summa theologiae are from Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, 5 vols., trans. English Dominicans 
(Westminster, Md.: Christian Classics, 1981). 

“In man, however, since the child needs the parents’ care for a long 
time, there is a very great tie between male and female, to which tie even 
generic nature inclines.” Ibid. 

" “But a man livés by reason, which he must develop by lengthy, 
temporal experience so that he may achieve prudence. Hence, children must 
be instructed by parents who are already experienced people. Nor are they 
able to receive such instruction as soon as they are born, but after a long time, 
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It follows that marriage and the city are orientated to the same 
end, namely virtue, and that the parental role will be superseded by the 
city when the child becomes an adult and a full citizen. At that point, 
the child has either internalized the good as noble and practical 
wisdom or, if not, he is now in need of the laws not merely to direct 
him to the common good but to force him to it. Nevertheless, Aquinas 
also argues that the moral education of children to which marriage is 
orientated knows no natural temporal limits other than the death of 
the parents.” Although the parents may cease to exercise ethical force 
when the children become adults, they still surpass their children in 
practical wisdom and experience and can continue to teach them. 
Even death is not a final limit, as parents provide for their children . 
after death through the inheritance they leave. Hence, inasmuch as 
moral education lasts a lifetime, marriage is not only long-lasting but 
naturally permanent. 

So important is marriage to ethical education that, according to 
Aquinas, it has been instituted in four ways.” Marriage was instituted 
naturally, that is, by natural law, as an “office of nature” (officium 
naturae) for the purpose of procreation and moral education. Human 
law has instituted marriage as a civil office (officium civilitatis) 
whereby natural law is determined according to changing human 
circumstances. The Mosaic law has repromulgated natural law and re- 
instituted marriage after the clarity of the natural promulgation was 
lost by vice and ill custom.” The New Law, that is, the law of grace 
given through Christ, has instituted marriage as a sacrament that 


and especially after they have reached the age of discretion. Moreover, a long 
time is need for this instruction. Then, too, because of the impulsion of the 
passions, through which prudent judgment is vitiated, they require not merely 
instruction but correction.” Summa contra gentiles 3, q. 122. All English 
references to the Summa contra gentiles 3 are from Summa contra gentiles, 
Book 3, Part 2, trans. Vernon Bourke (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1975). 

* «By the intention of nature, marriage is directed to the rearing of 
offspring, not merely for a time, but through its whole life. Hence it is of 
natural law that parents should lay up for their children, and that children 
should be their parents’ heirs (2 Cor. xii.14). Therefore, since the offspring is 
the common good of husband and wife, the dictate of natural law requires the 
latter to live together forever inseparably; and so the indissolubility of 
marriage is of natural law.” Summa theologiae Supplementum, q. 67, a. 1. 

” See Summa, theologiae Supplementum, q. 42, a. 2. 

* For the moral precepts of the Old Law as a repromulgation of natural 
law, see Summa. theologiae I-I, q. 100, a. 1. 
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confers grace and represents the union of Christ and the church. 
Marriage has thus been established by human nature, by human 
beings, and twice by God: it has a natural, civil, and sacramental 
character. 

The sacrament of matrimony adds two elements to marriage: it 
causes the grace of charity and it heals concupiscence. Marriage is a 
type of friendship between husband and wife; in fact, Aquinas calls it 
the greatest friendship (maxima amicitia) because, as a sacrament, it 
is not simply for procreation and moral education but also a 
participation in charity. Charity is itself friendship—the friendship 
between human beings and God—which, because of the infinite 
inequality between human beings and God, only God can make 
possible and which was the purpose of the Incarnation.” The primary 
effect of marriage is a bond between husband and wife so great that it 
signifies the relation of Christ to the church.” Charity opens marriage 
to an end beyond nature, friendship with God, that is not part of the 
institution of marriage prior to the New Law. Nevertheless, this 
opening does not delete the natural purpose of marriage but rather 
adds to it. The way that the sacrament of matrimony confirms the 
natural purpose of marriage is evident in the remedy marriage 
provides for concupiscence and in Aquinas’ rejection of polygamy and 
divorce.” 


" For charity as friendship with God, see Summa theologiae D-II, q. 23, 
a.l. 

2 See Summa theologiae , q. 92, a. 2; Summa theologiae Supplementum, 
q. 42, a. 1, ad 3 and 4, q. 42, a. 2, q. 42, a. 3, and Summa contra gentiles 3, q. 
123. 

* The sacrament of marriage heals concupiscence inasmuch as it unites 
the natural desire for sex with the natural desire for an undivided union with 
a spouse. It makes the sexual impulse desire for a friend and not desire for a 
slave. Conversely the sacrament of marriage distinguishes the animal liberty 
of sexual promiscuity from the human commitment to a spouse who is as 
close as Christ is to the church. See Summa contra gentiles 3, q. 123. 

Without the sacrament of marriage, Aquinas admits that it is difficult, 
although not impossible, to see how polygamy is contrary to natural law. 
Polygamy can be long-lasting and can allow for education of the offspring. 
There is no doubt, however, that polygamy is contrary to marriage as a 
sacrament, since Christ’s spouse, the church, is one. Marriage as a sacrament 
makes clear that human reproduction and child-rearing are inseparable from 
friendship of husband and wife, and polygamy turns women into slaves. See 
Summa theologiae Supplementum, q. 65, a. 1 and Summa. contra gentiles 3, q. 
124. 
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We can conclude that, for Aquinas, the family has a sacramental 
basis in marriage. Beyond the family, for example in the village and in 
city, political life is neither sacred nor sacramental. The city is more 
perfect than the family in self-sufficiency and in the complexity of 
human relations and division of labor that is necessary for the full 
development of language, reason, and the virtue of justice, but there is 
something unique about the family that cannot be replaced by the city, 
that is, the responsibility of the family for virtue. The friendship of 
husband and wife that forms the family becomes the basis for moral 
education based on love. Hence, Aquinas agrees with Aristotle that the 
family constitutes a limit to the political responsibility of the city. The 
city cannot attempt to recreate the intensity of friendship in the family, 
and so it cannot replace the type of moral education that the family 
provides. Marriage as a sacrament has reinforced the family as the 
most basic Aristotelian limit to public responsibility for virtue.” 


The situation is similar with regard to divorce. The indissoluble relation 
between Christ and the Church that is represented by the sacrament makes 
clear that the “long-lasting” relationship in the natural office of marriage must 
be permanent. The greater the friendship, the more indissoluble it is, and, if 
marriage entails the greatest friendship, it should be most permanent. A wife 
is again reduced to the status of a slave, if, after her beauty and fecundity are 
spent, a husband can divorce her. See Summa contra gentiles 3, q. 123. 

” One might argue, however, that, although Aquinas maintains the family 
as limit to public responsibility for virtue, the sacramentalization has actually 
increased the demand for virtue, since the requirements for a sacramental 
marriage are greater. This objection would have merit if Aquinas had failed to 
distinguish between marriage as civil, natural, repromulgated in the Mosaic 
Law, and sacramentalized in the New Law. Aquinas, however, clearly 
distinguishes between these different institutions of marriage, and he 
maintains that sacramental marriage is only for believers. It cannot be 
compulsory, especially since the means through which the sacrament takes 
place is the free consent of the couple. More importantly, the distinction 
between sacramental and civil marriage is maintained by the ambiguity of 
natural law on marriage. Polygamy is compatible with the animal and even to 
a degree with the human sense of marriage in natural law. Either 
considerable rational reflection on natural law or belief in marriage as a 
sacrament is necessary to achieve clarity on monogamy, and it is likewise 
with divorce. Moreover, the Old Law allowed to some extent both polygamy 
and divorce. Since civil law should be consonant with natural law, and since 
a requirement of natural law is that it should be promulgated to all, the 
Christian understanding of marriage cannot be obligatory for all. The 
increased demands of sacramental marriage support the family as a limit to 
public responsibility for virtue, but they are obligatory only for believers. 
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Aquinas on the city. In “Subsidiarity, Federalism, and the Best 
Constitution: Thomas Aquinas on City, Province and Empire,” Nicholas 
Aroney argues that Aquinas’ political philosophy is consistent with the 
modern notion of subsidiarity, although Aquinas did not, of course, use 
that term and although he exercises the principle in a medieval 
setting.” Subsidiarity, for our purposes, would be a preference for the 
exercise of moral force at the lowest, that is, least universal level of 
political life. In other words, the question is whether Aquinas limits 
political responsibility for virtue by anything other than the family. Is 
the ethical responsibility of lower forms of political life assumed by 
the higher and more universal? Is there always a preference for more 
universal exercise of compulsion to virtue? Aristotle places the city as 
the outer limit to the exercise of moral compulsion: a public 
responsibility for virtue beyond the city is unnatural. Al-Farabi 
considers Aristotle’s city an artificial limitation: the nation and, 
perhaps, the supranational empire exercise moral compulsion more 
universally and naturally, although religion is a limit to that 
universalizing tendency. 

Aquinas does appear to agree with al-Farabi’s view that Aristotle’s 
city-state is an artificial limitation. Aroney shows that Aquinas uses 
the term “city” (civitas) interchangeably with “kingdom” (regnwm) 
and “province” (provincia).” Since “province” is a Roman term 
indicating a part of the Roman empire or an ecclesial term indicating a 
part of the universal Church, Aroney believes that Aquinas is implying 
a universal state, that is, a political empire. Nowhere, however, does 
Aquinas equate civitas and imperium; indeed, nowhere does Aquinas 
advocate empire. Aquinas’ concern, in fact, does not seem to be the 
most universal expression of political life but the discovery of the 
point at which political life reaches the self-sufficiency that Aristotle 
attributed to the Greek city-state. 


There is, to some extent, sufficiency for life in one family of one 
household, namely, insofar as it pertains to the natural acts of 


* Nicholas Aroney, “Subsidiarity, Federalism, and the Best Constitution: 
Thomas Aquinas on City, Province and Empire,” Law and Philosophy 26 
(2007): 161-228. 

See Aroney, “Subsidiarity, Federalism, and the Best Constitution,” 180, 
187, and 199. 
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nourishment and the begetting of offspring and other things of this 
kind. Self-sufficiency exists, furthermore in one street with regard 
to those things which belong to the trade of one guild. In a city, 
which is the perfect community, it exists with regard to all the 
necessities of life. Still more self-sufficiency is found in a province 
because of the need of fighting together and of help against mutual 
enemies. Hence the man ruling a perfect community, i.e. a city or a 
province, is antonomastically called the king.” 


Self-sufficiency is attained here before the level of empire. Aristotle’s 
city is that which is self-sufficient; for Aquinas, that which is self- 
sufficient is the kingdom or province. Aquinas does not explain 
whether he thinks that the self-sufficiency of the Greek city-state was 
achieved in his medieval world only at the level of kingdom/province 
or whether he simply thinks that Aristotle was wrong to limit self- 
sufficiency and political perfection to the city-state. When Aquinas 
does identify political perfection with greater universality, the political 
community that is perfect because of its universality is the city or the 
kingdom.” 

The imprecision in Aquinas’ language (civitatis vel regni seu 
provinciae)” indicates that he did not share Aristotle’s concern to limit 
ethical force to the city or even to any precise form. Whereas it was 
essential for Aristotle to limit compulsion to virtue by the size of the 
state, Aquinas is more concerned to limit ethical compulsion by 
multiplying societies below the level of the state and by, emphasizing 
that they have a certain autonomy, particularly in the area of moral 
education. If subsidiarity means that the higher, that is, the state, 
should not do what the lower forms of society or political life can do 
better (the higher should do only that which the lower cannot do), 
then Aristotle was a subsidiarian with regard to the family. Aquinas 
extends that subsidiarian principle to other political or social entities 
within the state. 


” Aquinas, On Kingship, To the King of Cyprus, trans. Gerald Phelan 
and Ignatius Eschmann (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 
1949), bk. 1, chap. 1, § 15. 

“Now it is evident that there is a special and perfect kind of governance 
in one who has to govern not only himself but also the perfect community of a 
city or kingdom; because a government is the more perfect according as it is 
more universal, extends to more matters, and attains a higher end.” Summa 
theologiae I-I, q. 50, a. 1. 

Summa theologiae I-I, q. 40, a. 1. See Aroney, “Subsidiarity, 
Federalism, and the Best Constitution,” 197, n. 151. 
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Three principles allow Aquinas to expand subsidiarity beyond the 
family. First, the state is an ordered whole composed of parts.” The 
unity of the state is not such that the parts, for example, the family and 
the village, are indistinguishable from the whole. Second, those parts 
are distinguishable because they retain an operation and a self- 
governance that is proper to their nature: their operation is ordered to 
the whole and yet proper to their form.” Third, Aquinas multiplies the 
number of parts in the state; that is, he multiplies social organizations 
that are within the state and that, because they act according to their 
own form, are not replaceable by the state.” There are, for example, 
public and private societies, which can be temporary or permanent; 
there are also ecclesial and secular societies. Guilds, universities, 
religious orders all retain a degree of independent operation. The 
moral education that is possible through private social organizations is 
more voluntary, complex, and internalized than that which comes 
through civil law. 

Much of Aquinas’ writings on subsidiarity come from his defense 
of new forms of religious life, especially the Dominicans.” The church 
encourages the multiplication of religious societies, and with the help 
of Aristotle, Aquinas applies the same principle to the secular domain. 
Hence, once again the influence of Christianity is not to increase 
public responsibility for virtue; the increased virtue that the church 
seeks, according to Aquinas, does not come through law but through 
private and voluntary associations within the state. The church, in 
fact, becomes the model for the decentralization of moral education.” 
The subsidiarian autonomy of monasteries and religious orders in 
relation to the Church becomes the subsidiarian autonomy of private 
organizations in relation to the state. As the number of private 


® For Aquinas’s relation to Aristotle on this point, see Aroney, 
“Subsidiarity, Federalism, and the Best Constitution,” 176-8. 
Tbid. 


*«A private society (collegium autem privatum), Aquinas continues, 
will be part of a public society (publici collegi), just as a household (domus) 
or family (collegio alicuius familiae) is part of a city (collegio civitatis).” 
Aroney, “Subsidiarity, Federalism, and the Best Constitution,” 187. If private 
societies can be multiplied on the model of the family’s relation to the city, so 
too can these private societies perform an irreducible function similar to the 
family, namely, moral education. 

Aroney, “Subsidiarity, Federalism, and the Best Constitution,” 185-6. 

“ See Aroney, “Subsidiarity, Federalism, and the Best Constitution ,” 193 

and n. 138. 
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societies involved in moral education multiplies, public responsibility 
for virtue can become increasingly private, so long, of course, as they 
are not opposed to the law. 

The relationship between these various parts of the state is 
hierarchical: even though private societies retain some independent 
action and self-governance, they are also parts ordered to the whole 
that is the state. The state is more complete and perfect in terms of 
self-sufficiency. Aquinas’ political hierarchy is not, however, “top- 
down” as Samuel Beer has claimed.” This view is correct only if, as 
Beer argues, there is no difference between the way that Aquinas 
understands political hierarchy and the hierarchy of being.” Now it is 
true that al-Farabi does not distinguish between the ranks of being and 
political hierarchy: 


Thus the city becomes similar to the natural beings; the ranks of 
order in it similar to the ranks of order of the beings, which begin 
with the First and terminate in prime matter and the elements; and 
the way they are linked and fitted together will be similar to the 
way the beings are linked and fitted together. The prince of the city 
will be like the First Cause, which is the cause for the existence of 
all the other beings. Then the ranks of order of the being gradually 
keep descending, each one of them both ruler and ruled, until they 
reach down to those possible beings—that is, prime matter and the 
elements—that possess no ruling element whatever, but are 
subservient and always exist for the sake of others. 


For al-Farabi, the top-down hierarchy in the ranks of being is the top- 
down hierarchy in the state. The political hierarchy is an image of the 


* Samuel Beer, “The rule of the Wise and the Holy: Hierarchy in the 
Thomistic System,” Political Theory 14.3 (1986): 391-422. See Aroney, 
“Subsidiarity, Federalism, and the Best Constitution,” 164-5. 

* Using the terminology of Arthur O. Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of 
Being (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1936), Beer calls 
Aquinas’s metaphysical hierarchy, “the principle of unilinear gradation” (p. 
397). Beer calls Aquinas’s application of unilinear gradation to political 
hierarchy “the principle of ‘inclusive hierarchy” (pp. 397-8), which he 
describes thus: “the ruler needs the ruled to perform tasks serving the ruler. 
The ruled needs the ruler to guide him in his service to the ruler. The ruler 
will know what this subordinate task is in the profound sense that he has the 
very same power of the soul to perform that service, although he does not 
directly exercise it” (p. 401). If Aquinas held this position, the city would have 
no need of the family for moral coercion, since the city would have all the 
power that the family has and more. 

* Al-Farabi, The Political Regime in Medieval Political Philosophy, 
trans. Muhsin Mahdi (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993), 39. 
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universal, natural hierarchy. Since the higher possesses the perfection 
of the lower, the higher does not need the lower, although the lower 
needs the higher. This is evident in al-Farabi’s understanding of 
immortality.” As the philosopher ascends the ranks of being and 
actualizes his intellect, he acquires freedom from the lower, including 
his body, until he reaches the point at which his intellect can operate 
in complete independence of the body. The same type of hierarchy is 
evident in the relation of the philosopher to religion: the superior 
perfection of the philosopher means that he has outgrown the need for 
religion, whereas the believer, albeit unknowingly, needs the 
philosopher-prophet to create religion. 

Aquinas, on the other hand, separates the ontological and political 
hierarchies. In Aquinas’ ontological hierarchy, for example, an 
inanimate thing can exist, but a plant can do that while nourishing 
itself, growing into itself, and reproducing itself; an animal can do all 
that and sense; and a human being incorporates these perfections with 
reason. If the ontological and political hierarchies were univocal, then 
the law would exercise the moral force that the family possesses and 
more. For Aquinas, however, the lower in the political realm can be, in 
some respect, superior to the higher. The family and other private 
associations can exercise ethical force more effectively than the state 
can through law. The family is a limit to the state with regard to 
compulsion to virtue, although not with regard to self-sufficiency. 
While al-Farabi quickly passes by the family on his way to greater, that 
is, more universal political perfection, Aquinas emphasizes that the 
state needs the family, not only for human generation, but also for its 
more forceful moral education. 

Since the state, for al-Farabi, is an image of the ranks of being, 
and since religion is also an image of the ranks of being, religion and 
political life are one. Citizens who are incapable of knowing 
demonstratively the ranks of being, including the First, can see an 
image of this in their religion and in the hierarchy of the state. The 
political hierarchy is an icon of the ontological hierarchy. Political life 
is sacred because it is religious: it allows the imagination of the 
believer to ascend the ranks of being. Only for the philosopher is 


* See al-Farabi, On the Perfect State, trans. Richard Walzer (Chicago: 
Kazi Publications, 1998), ch. 16. 
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political life secular: he does not need religion or a political picture of 
the ranks of being, for he knows what is. 

For Aquinas, marriage as a sacrament is not an image of the 
natural, ontological hierarchy, rather it is an image of the supernatural 
relation between Christ and His Church brought about by divine 
intervention in history. Although marriage for Aquinas is sacramental, 
political life is a human good that is neither sacred nor sacramental. 
Political life is an expression of human nature and the need to develop 
reason through the complexity of the city: it is not an image of nature 
beyond the human. This desacralization of the city is itself a limit to 
public responsibility for virtue, as we will discuss in more detail below. 
For al-Farabi, there is no difference between political and religious 
compulsion because the many are incapable of grasping the good as 
noble apart from religion. For Aquinas, political life is by nature 
secular,” and thus Christianity cannot increase the public demand for 
virtue. Sacramental marriage supports the family as a natural limit to 
the state’s power for ethical coercion, and the increased demands of 
sacramental marriage apply only to the believer. 


IV 


Aquinas on religion. Since religion for al-Farabi is below 
philosophy and indistinguishable from the city, ethical force is 
likewise indistinguishable from religion because most people cannot 
grasp the good as noble except through religious authority. Religion is 
also a limit to political coercion to virtue because there is a limit to the 
use of force against matter.” Matter cannot be forced to accept any 
form: it first must be disposed to accept the form. The matter in 
question is the human imagination located in the brain, which is 
determined by various natural and material causes, such as geography 
and diet, and by language, which is both natural and conventional. The 
ruler cannot arbitrarily force any religion on a people or nation 
because their imagination is not necessarily disposed to receive it. 


® See Scriptum super libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi bk. 
2, d. 44, q. 3, a. 4. 

“See Sweeney, “Philosophy and Jihad: Al-Farabi on Compulsion to 
Happiness,” 562-72. 
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Aquinas argues that there is never compulsion to Christianity 
because grace is an act of God’s free will and must be received by a 
free will; it is the will rather than the imagination that cannot be 
compelled. For al-Farabi, religion is a natural and largely physical 
limit to political responsibility for virtue; for Aquinas, religion is a 
supernatural and volitional limit. According to al-Farabi, the material 
structure and habituation of imagination limit its capacity to receive 
religious images. In contrast, the habit in question for Aquinas is 
supernatural grace, which is an act of divine and human freedom. 
Christianity is above philosophy and natural law and thus above 
compulsion by the state. 

Christianity is not simply a revealed religion but one that 
produces in the believer an effect—grace—that transforms and 
elevates the recipient to be able to respond to the revelation beyond 
the capacity of fallen human nature and beyond every capacity of 
human nature.” Grace is outside all coercion to virtue because it is 
caused by God’s free will and because even the disposition to receive 
grace is itself, in part, an effect of grace: God causes the form (grace) 
and assists in the preparation of the matter (the human soul) to receive 
the form.” The human role in receiving grace, that is, cooperating 
grace, is a free act of the will and thus cannot be compelled.” Since 
compulsion is foreign to grace, no one, including Jews, can be forced 
into baptism.“ Wherever it is a matter of grace, there can be no 
compulsion. Now, if Christianity is above the city and above 
compulsion, is the city open or closed to such a religion? 

Religion for Aristotle was certainly not above the city, since the 
priesthood was one of the parts of the city. Nevertheless, Aristotle 
limits the scope of political life and public responsibility for virtue 
when he observes that there is a science above the political because 
there are things superior to human beings.” The city is self-sufficient 
with regard to moral virtue, but it does not concern itself with 
theoretical virtue; that is, there is no coercion to the speculative, 
intellectual virtues. Political life does not suffice to complete a human 
being because the human being is not what is best. The city is 


“ See Summa theologiae I-II, q. 110, a. 2. 

£ See Summa theologiae I-II, q. 112, a. 2. 

£ See Summa theologiae I-Il, q. 111, a. 2. 

“ See Summa theologiae II-I, q. 10, a. 12 and I, q. 68, a. 10. 
* See Nichomachean Ethics 6.7.1141a20-1. 
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indifferent to theoretical virtue, and thus closes itself around moral 
virtue. Philosophy is necessary to complete human nature, but it is not 
necessary politically, where moral virtue and prudence suffice. Thus, 
human nature, but not necessarily the city itself, is open to knowledge 
about that which is above political life. Although human beings are 
naturally political, a human being cannot be perfected fully through 
political life. 

In the well known first article of the Summa theologiae, Aquinas 
affirms that human beings are open to revelation in two ways. The 
first is that, given the argument of Prima Secundae 1-5 whereby 
human beings are shown to be naturally open to an end or final cause 
for which there is no natural efficient cause, revelation of what is 
beyond the capacity of natural human knowledge is necessary for 
human perfection.” Since this efficient cause is beyond nature and 
free, human perfection becomes human salvation. To put this into 
political terms, the eternal law is God and God’s providence.” God’s 
essence, however, is beyond the capacity of human natural reason, and 
so eternal law can only be known indirectly through natural law, as 
God can be known analogously through finite, created essences.” 
Natural law is a limited, that is, finite reflection of the eternal law that 
is God’s infinite essence, and natural law furthermore brings 
knowledge of God’s providence only on the level of the universal and 
necessary created essence: it does not directly illuminate God’s 
providence on the level of the individual and the contingent. Natural 
law is thus not equal to eternal law, but natural law directs human 
beings to eternal law because the perfection of human nature is 
knowledge of God’s essence. This infinite gap between natural law 
and the eternal law is filled partially (completely by the beatific vision) 
by revelation, that is, by the divine law revealed through Christ.” The 
law of grace teaches what is beyond the capacity of human natural 
reason and gives a supernatural capacity to fulfill its commands. Since 
law is an order directed to the common good, there is a complete or 
perfect community for human law, which is derived from natural law, 
and another perfect community based on the divine law that comes 


“ See Summa theologiae I, q. 1, a. 1. 

“ “But the end of the Divine government is God Himself, and His law is 
not distinct from Himself.” Summa theologiae I-II, q. 91, a. 2, ad 3. 

“See Summa theologiae I-I, q. 93, a. 2. 

“ See Summa theologiae II, q. 91, a. 4 and I-II, q. 107, a. 1. 
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from Christ.” The perfect community based on human law is the state; 
the church is based on divine law. Each is perfect or closed in the 
sense that no other law governs that community. The priests who 
govern the Church do not invoke human law, and the rulers of the 
state do not have recourse to divine law. 

The second way that human beings are open to revelation is 
through those truths that are not beyond natural reason, but which 
were revealed because they are necessary for human salvation and 
because of the difficulty of acquiring these truths naturally.” This 
revelation can affect human reason in two ways, speculatively and 
practically. Metaphysical truths achievable by philosophy such as the 
existence and unity of God, as well as creation er nihilo, have been 
revealed; in addition, moral precepts from the natural law have been 
revealed through the Old Law. Revelation that God is and is one is 
necessary for the moral purpose of worship, and other moral precepts 
have been revealed for the purpose of maintaining friendship with 
God.” 

The repromulgation of natural law through the revelation of the 
Old Law does not, however, increase the demand for virtue in the 
state. There are two reasons why the Old Law is not a standard for 
making human law in the state. First, the purpose of the Old Law was 
not to confer grace, but to indicate sin.” Mosaic law clarifies the 
demands of the natural law without giving the ability to obey the 
natural law.” The New Law does confer this power, but the Old Law 
prepares for it by increasing awareness of the human inability to 
conform to the demands of natural law. Second, the Old Law was 
never meant as a legal standard for any state other than the Jewish 
because its purpose is beyond natural political life. Friendship 


© “Moreover, since every part is ordained to the whole, as imperfect to 
perfect; and since one man is a part of the perfect community, the law must 
needs regard properly the relation to universal happiness. Wherefore the 
Philosopher, in the above definition of legal matters mentions both happiness 
and the body politic: for he says (Ethic. V.1) that we call those matters just, 
which are adapted to produce and preserve happiness and its part for the 
body politic, since the state is a perfect community, as he says in Polit. I.1.” 
Summa theologiae LII, q. 90, a. 2. See also Aquinas, On Kingship bk. 2, chap. 
3, §§ 105-9, 

5 See Summa theologiae I, q. 1, a. 1. 

” See Summa theologiae I-I, q. 98, q. 5. 

® See Summa theologiae Supplementum, q. 87, q. 3. 

* See Summa theologiae I-I, q. 98, q. 6. 
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between human beings based on justice is the purpose of human law 
and the state; friendship between human beings and God is the 
principal purpose of the Old Law.” Hence, the community governed by 
the Old Law resembles the church more than the state, although it was 
also a state governed by a divinely appointed ruler.” A clear 
distinction between church and state comes with the revelation of the 
New Law because there are now two separate laws that constitute two 
communities. 

In sum, Aristotle and Aquinas agree that political life is limited not 
only from “below” by the family but also from “above.” For Aristotle, 
above means the openness of human nature to perfection beyond the 
political through wholly natural causes; that is, by the suprapolitical 
perfection that is philosophy. This speculative perfection is not 
governed by a law, and it is not the basis for a community or kingdom 
of philosophers: philosophical perfection is not political. Above for 
Aquinas means the openness of human nature beyond the political 
through natural causes in philosophy and through the supernatural 
cause of grace. The latter is a law and establishes another perfect 
community that is closed in the sense that the church, like the state, is 
self-sufficient with regard to its common good and law. Since Aquinas’ 
state is self-sufficient with regard to temporal peace and moral virtue, 
the addition of the church as another self-sufficient community does 
not fundamentally alter Aquinas’ political Aristotelianism. On the one 
hand, Christianity does elevate the demand for virtue, since the 
supernatural or theological virtues are now necessary for human 
perfection, but without increasing the public responsibility for moral 
virtue in the state. Aquinas’ Christianity reinforces Aristotle’s 
limitation of political life to a partial perfection of human nature. 
Neither Aristotle nor Aquinas expects political life to make human 
beings complete or completely happy. Indeed, as we will see, Aquinas’ 
Christian beliefs alter Aristotle’s political philosophy less than al- 
Farabi’s Platonism. 


“ See Summa theologiae I-I, q. 99, a. 2 and q. 100, a. 2. 
“ See Summa theologiae III, q. 105, a. l. 
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Aquinas on the religious limit from below: the fall. Aquinas 
considers religion “above” philosophy and the city, but there is one 
element of Christianity that constitutes a kind of limit from below—the 
fall. The first human sin did not constitute a substantial change 
(human beings are the same kind after the fall), but human beings are 
in a universally different condition after the introduction of sin. The 
fallen condition is one in which the nobility of the human inclination 
and its strength are inversely related: the inclination to self- 
preservation is felt most strongly, then the inclinations to sex, 
reproduction, and education of the offspring, which are followed by 
the inclinations to knowledge and political life.” Preference for the 
lower over the higher has made the lower stronger than the higher.” 
Reason, both in terms of knowledge and the will, is weakened by this 
strengthening. Nonetheless, human inclinations are never felt so 
strongly that it is impossible to choose against them, and this is at the 
root of Aquinas’ understanding of natural law as a command of reason: 
natural law is not simply the natural human inclination but that 
inclination rationally commanded according to its proper order. The 
universality of concupiscence means that it is an original limit to the 
attainment of moral virtue for all—philosophers, believers, and those 
who are neither philosophers nor believers.” It is a limitation from 
below because the weight of the lower inclinations provides an initial 
obstacle to the attainment of virtue. 

Of course, Aristotle does not speak of an original impediment to 
virtue, but he does speak of a limited achievement of moral virtue. 
Few reach true virtue and few are vicious: the majority is between in a 
condition of continence or incontinence, with a tendency toward the 
latter.” In incontinence, the passions are stronger than reason, and`in 
continence reason wins out over the passions only after a battle. 
Aquinas and Aristotle agree that the principal limitation to the 


5 See fn. 23 above. 

* See Summa theologiae II, q. 82, a. 3. 

® Ibid. 

“ “The state of most people is intermediate, even if they lean more 
towards the worse states.” Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics 7.7.1150a15-16. 
All English references to Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics are from The Basic 
Works of Aristotle, ed. R. McKeon, trans. William D. Ross (New York: Random 
House, 1941). 
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achievement of moral virtue is the strength of the passions, whether 
because of habituation for Aristotle or because of habituation and the 
fall for Aquinas. It is not the absence of knowledge but the weight of . 
the passions that is the principal limitation to the public responsibility 
for virtue. 

Aquinas’ response to this limitation is that human or civil law 
must adapt. If human beings cannot be changed, then it must be the 
law. that changes: 

Now human law is framed for a number of human beings, the 

majority of whom are not perfect in virtue. Wherefore human Jaws 

do not forbid all vices, from which the virtuous abstain, but only the 

more grievous vices, from which it is possible for the majority to 

abstain; and chiefly those that are to the hurt of others, without the 


prohibition of which human society could not be maintained: thus 
human law prohibits murder, theft, and suchlike.” 


Ethical coercion by the state must be limited by the possible, and the 
possible is defined by the majority of human beings and not by the 
virtuous few. Aquinas recognizes that if ethical standards are raised 
too high, it is not only virtue but temporal peace that will fail. 
Impossible laws destroy the state and political life. Political life is 
limited by the morally possible, and this is not opposed by Christianity; 
rather, Aquinas’ Christianity reinforces it. Concupiscence begins to be 
healed in the Church through the grace given in the sacraments; there 
is no political cure for concupiscence. Aquinas and Aristotle agree 
that the mean in political responsibility for virtue is not virtue or vice 
but between: incontinence—continence. Neither passion nor reason 
rules outright, and law guides citizens towards reason without 
overburdening it. 

There is, of course, no notion of inherited or original sin in Islam. 
Nevertheless, a notion of most human beings as, in a way, “fallen” is 
even more central to al-Farabi’s thought. If fallen humanity means that 
human beings have an innate impediment to becoming fully human, 
then according to al-Farabi most human beings are fallen: they are 
incapable of philosophy and so incapable of complete human 
perfection and happiness. The cause of this impediment is not entirely 
human action or habituation; it is a combination of habit and natural 
causes such as geography and diet. Inasmuch as these causes are 


* Summa theologiae I-L, q. 96, a. 2. 
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natural, they constitute a permanent limit to human perfection in the 
majority of human beings. For al-Farabi, however, the impediment is 
_ hot so much the weight of passions against reason as the weight of 
imagination against intellect. In other words, the limit is more 
epistemological than moral because it is a “natural” inability to achieve 
philosophy that exists in most people. 

There is no cure for this fallen condition in the sense that there is 
no way to elevate the majority of human beings. The inability to attain 
philosophy cannot be cured philosophically: there is no way to make 
the many philosophers. Since there is no supernatural grace to raise 
human beings out of their fallen condition, the only remedy is that 
philosophy be lowered to the imaginative level at which most people 
operate, and the philosopher-prophet provides the remedy by 
translating philosophy into religion. Since the problem is 
epistemological rather than moral, the lowering of law to the level of 
moral possibility is not a solution; rather, philosophy must be lowered 
to the level of law so that the multitude can know the ranks of being 
without which there is no happiness. Religion is therefore the “grace” 
that heals the fallen condition of humanity—the natural inability to 
achieve one’s natural end—and it remedies the human condition not 
by elevating it but by lowering philosophy. 

The Christian view of the fall in Aquinas’ theology is, therefore, 
more consistent with Aristotle’s political philosophy than al-Farabi’s 
view of “fallen” human nature. Aquinas and Aristotle agree that it is 
not the task of political life to make human beings virtuous and happy 
by lowering philosophy to religion. The principal limit that political 
rule must take into account is not epistemological (the strength of 
imagination over intellect) but moral (the strength of the passions over 
reason). Christianity is once again capable not only of preserving 
Aristotelian political philosophy but of reinforcing Aristotle’s limit to 
ethical coercion by the state—in this case, the limitation of law by that 
which is morally possible. 


VI 


The Straussian objection and replies. The Straussian objection 
(as expressed by Merrill) with which we began was that Aquinas’ 
synthesis of faith and reason—of Christianity and Aristotle—creates a 
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universal regime based on a religious ideology. Aquinas is at least 
partially responsible for the modern notion of tyranny formulated by 
Machiavelli because it is Aquinas who turns philosophy into a dogma 
accessible to all—an ideology. Aquinas attempted to create a universal 
kingdom of philosophers by bringing the many out of the cave and into 
an exoteric, enlightened Christian regime. The rationalization of law 
by Aquinas is the opening of the cave to the kingdom of philosophers.” 
The equal or universal possibility of this enlightenment is proof that 
Aquinas abandoned classical philosophy. 

Parts II-V above are an alternative reading of Aquinas meant to 
show that Aquinas is not guilty of the charge that he elevated public 
responsibility for virtue to the level of the impossible and to show that 
his Christianity has reinforced more than it has altered Aristotle’s 
political philosophy and the limits that Aristotle placed on coercion to 
virtue. In addition, based on the foregoing, we can make the following 
three-fold reply to the objection voiced by Merrill on behalf of Strauss. 


VI.1 First reply: al-Farabi and the universal regime. If al-Farabi 
is Strauss’s positive example of maintaining the distinction between 
Athens and Jerusalem, it is certainly true that al-Farabi’s political 
thought is not guilty of confusing faith and philosophy. Translation of 
philosophy into religion is not a synthesis: philosophy and religion 
remain as distinct as essence and image. All political authority is 
religious, and all religion is particular, thus rendering al-Farabi’s city 
“closed.” It is open to philosophy only in the sense that philosophy 
rules indirectly through religion. Although the natural particularity of 
religion and nation (which are for the most part inseparable) 
constitutes a limit to the universalizing tendency of virtue-ethics for al- 
Farabi, this limit is in tension with the universalizing tendency of both 
Islam and philosophical rule expressed through the notion of jihad. 
The questions about this universalizing tendency of al-Farabi’s political 
philosophy can be jettisoned only if one interprets al-Farabi’s doctrine 
of jihad esoterically,* and such an interpretation is problematic.” 


® See Merrill, “Leo Strauss’s Indictment of Christian Philosophy,” 92. 

® Ibid., 84, 86-7, 89. 

“See Joshua Parens, An Islamic Philosophy of Virtuous Regimes 
(Albany: State University of New York, 2006). 

= See Sweeney, “Philosophy and Jihad: Al-Farabi on Compulsion to 
Happiness,” 543-72. 
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VI.2 Second reply: the Aristotelian city is not the cave. 
According to Merrill, Aquinas distorts classical philosophy by 
separating the city from the cave, whereas for both Plato and Aristotle 
the city is the cave. The Straussian rejection of Aquinas is thus, as for 
al-Farabi, based on the unity of Plato’s and Aristotle’s political 
philosophy.” If the city is not the cave for Aristotle, then Aquinas is 
guilty only of rejecting Plato, but he is neither rejecting nor 
fundamentally altering Aristotle’s political philosophy.” Aristotle’s city 
is the cave only on the assumption that Platonic opinion and 
Aristotelian prudence (phronésis) are the same. Merrill maintains that 
the city, for Strauss, is enclosed by traditionally accepted opinion, 
primarily in the guise of religion.” The clearest expression of this 
comes from al-Farabi, who argues that only philosophers reach the 
good as noble, while the many are limited to the good as religion.” The 
city is the cave for al-Farabi because political life is limited to the good 
grasped through religion and generally accepted opinion. There can 
be, then, for al-Farabi no significant distinction between the prudence 
of the many and Platonic opinion. 

There would seem to be considerable evidence that Aristotelian 
prudence is indistinguishable from Platonic opinion, which can be 
summarized under three headings. First, both Platonic opinion and 
Aristotelian prudence are concerned with the particular, changing, and 
contingent rather than with the universal, unchanging, and 
necessary—so much so that Aristotle concludes that prudence is not 
knowledge, that is, it is not demonstrative or scientific knowledge.” 
Second, prudence is deliberation about the means and not about the 
end, which is attained through correct. habituation.” In other words, 
prudence is not knowledge of the good as noble but of the way to 
achieve what has already been determined to be good. Third, and 
perhaps most damning, Aristotle attributes prudence only to the rulers, 
whereas the ruled only possess true opinion: 


* See Merrill, “Leo Strauss’s Indictment of Christian Philosophy,” 98. 

“In pp. 86-94, Merrill’s focus is on Plato, but his conclusion in pp. 94-5 
is that Aquinas perverted Aristotelian political philosophy. 

* See Merrill, “Leo Strauss’s Indictment of Christian Philosophy,” 86, 89, 
90, and 98. 

© See Sweeney, “Al-Farabi on Compulsion to Happiness,” 556-7. 

® See Nichomachean Ethics 6.8.1142a23-30. 

™ See Nichomachean Ethics 6.13.1145a5-6. 
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Practical wisdom [phronésis] only is characteristic of the ruler: it 
would seem that all other virtues must equally belong to ruler and 
subject. The virtue of the subject is certainly not wisdom, but only 
true opinion [doxa alēthēs]; he may be compared to the maker of 
the flute, while his master is like the flute-player or use of the 
flute. 


The reference to the master and student of the flute is from the 
Republic, and the overall meaning seems to assert that only the ruler 
has knowledge and the many who are ruled are limited to true opinion, 
and hence the Aristotelian city is the cave. 

In reply, we can see that Aristotle begins to introduce virtue in the 
Nichomachean Ethics by distinguishing the degrees to which the 
passions can participate in reason, depending on whether one is 
incontinent, continent, or virtuous.” This participation commences 
when the passions listen to reason as to one’s father.“ Reason exists 
first outside the agent in an authority, typically a parent, and through 
the ethical force exerted by that authority the agent habitually 
performs the good act until the reason of the authority becomes one’s 
own reason. The child does not see flute-playing as a noble good; 
flute-playing does not appear useful or pleasant, but the parents and 
the flute master force the child to play. The situation of the child 
forced to play the flute is similar to the following description: 

With regard to our being none the more able to do because of 

practical wisdom [phronésis] what is noble and just, let us begin a 

little further-back, starting with the following principle. As we say 

that some people who do just acts are not necessarily just, i.e. those 

who do the acts ordained by the laws either unwillingly or owing to 

ignorance or for some other reason and not for the sake of the acts 

themselves (though, to be sure, they do what they should and all 

the things that the good man ought), so is it, it seems, that in order 

to be good one must be in a certain state when one does the several 


acts, i.e. one must do them as a result of choice for the sake of the 
acts themselves.” 


The child does the noble act without recognizing it as noble. The flute 
is played unwillingly and with ignorance of its nobility, utility, and 


® Aristotle, Politics 3.4.1277b25-30. All English references to Aristotle’s 
Politics are from The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. R. McKeon, trans. B. 
Jowett (New York: Random House, 1941) 

® Nichomachean Ethics 1.13.1102b12-28. 

“ Nichomachean Ethics 1.13.1102b29-1103a1. 

® Nichomachean Ethics 6.12.1144a11-24. 
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pleasure. Performing the noble act without practical wisdom— 
without knowledge that it is good—is like true opinion. The act is 
done but without knowledge that it is worthy of choice for itself. 
Correct habituation that relies on the reason of the authority 
exercising ethical force is like Platonic opinion, but it is not yet moral 
virtue or prudence. Virtue and prudence are achieved when one 
practically but rationally recognizes for oneself through habituation 
and experience that the act is noble. It is not demonstrative 
knowledge, but it is a practical knowledge of the good as noble.” 
Proof that one has achieved prudence is the knowledge that allows 
one to exercise the virtue in any situation. Prudence exists when the 
practical reason of the authority has become the practical reason of 
the agent; until that point, it is like true opinion.” 

The passage cited above from the Politics that seems to echo the 
Republic” is in fact proof that Aristotle does not identify prudence 
with Platonic opinion. The intent of the passage is to contrast the 
prudence of rulers with the true opinion of the ruled, so prudence and 
true opinion are different. Moreover, the lines preceding this passage 
show that the purpose of political life is precisely to change true 
opinion into prudence: 

This is not the rule [master over slave] of which we are speaking; 

but there is a rule of another kind, which is exercised over freeman 

and equals by birth—a constitutional rule, which the ruler must 

learn by obeying, as he would learn the duties of a general of 

cavalry by being under the orders of a general of cavalry, or the 
duties of a general of infantry by being under the orders of a general 

of infantry, and command of a regiment and of a company. It has 

been well said that “he who has never learned to obey cannot be a 

good commander.” The two are not the same, but the good citizen 

ought to be capable of both; he should know how to govern like a 


freeman and how to obey like a freeman—these are the two virtues 
of a citizen.” 


Prudence is acquired through the reason of an authority. It passes to 
the agent through habituation and experience until he is capable of 
judging for himself. The purpose of political life is not true opinion but 
prudence; that is, the purpose is not the good as noble seen through 


* See Nichomachean Ethics 6.4.1140a34-1140b6. 
"See Nichomachean Ethics 6.13.1144a29. 

® See fn. 72 above. 

® Politics 3.4.1277b7-15. 
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the authority of religion or tradition or generally accepted opinion but 
the good seen as noble through one’s own practical wisdom and virtue. 
Aristotle does not restrict political life to the good as noble through 
religion or generally accepted opinion: the good as noble is achievable 
in political life, not through speculative wisdom, but through practical 
wisdom, which is much more than true opinion. 

What rules the city for Aristotle and Aquinas is neither philosophy 
nor religion but prudence and moral virtue. Hence, the city for both 
Aristotle and Aquinas is neither the cave nor the kingdom of 
philosophers. Both Aristotle and Aquinas separate the city from the 
cave without idealizing it because they limit the purposes of political 
life to temporal peace and the moral virtue that is possible. Even if 
many are continent or incontinent, it does not follow that they only 
reach opinion about the good as noble. The continent and incontinent 
can recognize the good as noble sufficiently either to do it with pain or 
to fail to do it with pain. The purpose of Aristotle’s introduction of the 
middle states of character is to account for the complexity of the 
human moral situation where reason may be sufficient to recognize 
the good as noble for oneself but without being able to enact it or to 
enact it pleasurably. For Aristotle and Aquinas, it is possible to aim 
political life above generally accepted opinion and below perfect 
virtue, that is, above the cave and below a regime of only the virtuous. 


VI.3 Third reply: Aquinas on compulsion of heretics and 
apostates. We began with Strauss’s tracing the use of force against 
Jews in the Inquisition to the Christian synthesis of faith and reason 
whose greatest champion was Aquinas. On the one hand, the charge is 
unfair because Aquinas says Jews should not physically be compelled 
to believe,” their rites should be tolerated,” and their children should 
not be baptized against the will of their parents.” In general, Aquinas 
maintains that unbelievers cannot be compelled physically (though 
persuasion is allowed) to the Christian faith. On the other hand, 
Aquinas is an unambiguous advocate of the use of physical force 
against culpable believers, that is, within Christianity against heretics 
and apostates.® This is not merely the use of spiritual punishments 


© See Summa. theologiae I-I, q. 10, a. 8. 

* See Summa theologiae I-II, q. 10, a. 11. 

2 See Summa theologiae II-I, q. 10, a. 12 and II, q. 68, a. 11. 
s See Summa theologiae I-I, q. 10, a. 8 and I-I, q. 11, a. 3. 
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proper to the divine law, for example the “capital” spiritual 
punishment of excommunication, but the physical punishment proper 
to human law, for example, the capital physical punishment of 
execution. There is no compulsion to belief, for Aquinas, but there is 
compulsion within belief because once one has freely chosen to enter 
the community governed by divine law, one is obligated by it and 
subject to its punishments; nevertheless, by “its” punishments Aquinas 
means those of the state. The charge that Aquinas’ synthesis of Athens 
and Jerusalem leads to a confusion of faith and reason is well 
grounded here. The use of the state to punish with the instruments of 
human law crimes against the divine law is a confusion of human law 
and divine law—a confusion of church and state—that is indeed 
tyrannical. 


VII 


Conclusion: two ways to read Aquinas. There are two very 
different ways to read Aquinas based on where one begins. If one 
begins with Aquinas’ arguments for the use of political force against 
heretics and apostate Christians, one will likely conclude that Aquinas’ 
synthesis of faith and reason—of Athens and Jerusalem—is the 
creation of a tyranny that has increased the demands of virtue along 
with the physical means of ensuring that they are met. It would seem 
that, for Aquinas, there is very little limit to ethical coercion by the 
state or by the church, for there seems to be little difference between 
them. When one reads the rest of Aquinas, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to reconcile this use of force with the limits he places on 
public responsibility for virtue, and it would seem that all the careful 
limitations Aquinas places on ethical coercion give way to expediency 
when the church feels that the faith is threatened. Consistency 
requires that one of the two contraries be eliminated, and the church’s 
appeal to temporal force would appear to trump all else. 

The other reading begins with Aquinas’ reinforcement of 
Aristotle’s limits to ethical coercion and ends with the problem of the 
use of force against heretical and apostate Christians. The problem is 
resolved if freedom from physical compulsion to religion is extended 
to heretical and apostate Christians. This resolution is superior 
because the texts in which Aquinas advocates the use of force against 
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believers are few (principally Summa theologiae I-II, q. 10, a. 8 and q. 
11, a. 3) and not foundational to this political philosophy. If one begins 
with what is foundational, that is, his reinforcement of the Aristotelian 
limits to ethical coercion, it is the texts on the physical compulsion of 
believers that have to be corrected, and such a correction amounts to 
the least change in Aquinas’ thought. 

For al-Farabi, as we have seen, the state can use physical 
compulsion in religion because all political coercion to virtue is 
religious: there can be no separation between religion and one’s grasp 
of the good as noble, unless one is a philosopher. All political force is 
religious because the city is the cave: religion is a likeness of 
philosophy but beneath philosophy. Al-Farabi’s compulsion to religion 
is limited by the physical and imaginative capacity of a nation to 
receive that religion, so religion is both the principal means to political 
coercion to virtue and a limit to it. If Christianity is above philosophy 
and the city for Aquinas, the compulsion exercised by the church must 
belong to the church and not to the state; it cannot be physical. The 
Christian religion is above political coercion by the state and Aquinas 
sees it as reinforcing Aristotle’s limits on public responsibility for 
virtue.” 


Xavier University 


% A version of this paper was read at the 2007 German/American 
Colloquium in Philadelphia (St. Charles Borromeo Seminary) sponsored by 
the Katholische Sozialwissenschaftliche Zentralstelle of Mönchengladbach. I 
would like to thank the directors for their invitation and the participants for 
their comments. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE METAPHYSICAL IN 
HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT 


ERIC GOODFIELD 


Ti QUESTION of the relation of metaphysics and politics in 
Hegel’s political thought has become a bone of contention for 
contemporary approaches to Hegel. This has not always been the 
case. For example, in the early years of the 20th century, the Hegel 
scholar Henry S. Macran deemed it permissible to suggest in his 
introductory comments to Hegel’s Science of Logic that, 

The fundamental opposition that runs through the whole content 

and through the whole history of philosophic thought is ... the 

opposition between position and negation of the Hegelian triad . . . 

Nor is it merely a philosophical opposition; as every other kind of 

thinking is applied logic, there is no sphere of human life that 

escapes the contrast. It is at the bottom of the distinction between 

the socialist and the individualist, the imperialist and the Little 

Englander, the philosopher in general and the man of affairs, the 

devotee and the worker, the artist and the man of science, idealistic 

art and realistic, experimental research and mere observation.’ 


From this point of view, dialectical logic forms both the necessary 
foundation for the understanding of the Hegelian corpus as well as the 
dynamics underpinning the workings of the historical world of society 
and politics. Certainly, this position coheres with Hegel’s own which 
took the metaphysical work of the logic as a starting point for a 
philosophical system. Yet, under the climate of Hegel scholarship 
prevailing since at least the early 1960’s, there has been an ongoing 
divergence from the traditional approach in terms of the relation and 
interdependence of Hegel’s respective philosophical and political 
theories. Much of this program is motivated by an intent to salvage 
Hegel’s political thought from critics who would associate him either 
with the illiberalisms of Prussian statism on the one hand or 20th 


Correspondence to: Eric Goodfield, The American University in Cairo, 
113 Kasr El Aini St., P.O. Box 2511, Cairo, Egypt, 11511 

! G.W.F. Hegel, Doctrine of Formal Logic, trans. and intro. Henry S. 
Macran (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1912), 100. This volume represents 
the first part of the third book of Hegel's Science of Logic. 
The Review of Metaphysics 62 (June 2009): 849-873. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
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century German nationalism on the other? At the forefront of this 
scholarship, authors such as Pelczynski’, Germino,‘ and Tunick’ argue 
that Hegel’s political thought is wholly intelligible without reference to 
the supposedly abstruse foundations of the dialectical logic. As 
Pelczynski notes, “Hegel’s political thought can be read, understood 
and appreciated without having to come to terms with his 
metaphysics.” Germino takes this depreciation of Hegel’s logical 
thought still further, asserting that the source of the dilemma is 
specifically “the not inconsiderable obscurity of the dialectic [which] 
hinders rather than advances our appreciation of his contribution to 
political theory.” Authors such as Rosen’ and Ware’ have taken the 
contrary position by asserting a development of theoretical necessity 
in the transition from the philosophical component of Hegel’s work to 
his political thought. On these accounts, his political thought must be 
understood as a dependent component of his philosophical corpus 
insofar as Hegel embraces the Greek “logos” with the primary intent of 
articulating the whole. 

I hold that this contention over the value of the metaphysical 
underpinnings of his politics persists as a result of a Jack of attention 
given to the influence of the fundamental philosophical problems out 
of which Hegel himself is working. While the dialectics of the 
Encyclopaedia Logic” have often been explored in their philosophical 


* A clear statement of this discursive context, Karl Popper included, is 
elaborated in Zbigniew A. Pelczynski’s “Hegel Again” and Sidney Hook’s 
“Hegel Rehabilitated” in Hegel’s Political Thought, ed. Walter Kaufmann 
(New York: Atherton Press, 1970). 

° Zbigniew A. Pelezynski, Hegel's Political Writings, trans. T.M. Knox 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1964). 

“ Dante Germino, “Hegel as a Political Theorist” in The Journal of 
Politics 31.4 (1969): 885-912. 

5 Mark Tunick, Hegel's Political Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1992). 

° Pelezynski, “Hegel's Political Writings,” 136. 

"Dante Germino, “Hegel as a Political Theorist,” 885-6 

* Stanley Rosen, G.W.F. Hegel (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974). 

* Robert Ware, Hegel: The Logic of Self-Consciousness and the Legacy 
Of Subjective Freedom (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1999). 

” Hereafter also referred to as the Logic. Against the background of his 
earlier Science of Logic, I take the elder Hegel’s 1830 Encyclopaedia Logic to 
represent the latest and most mature expression of the logic. Hegel himself 
tells us of the Encyclopaedia Logic that he had revised it on several occasions 
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isolation, the role of the universalist logic driving the politics as a 
response to core philosophical dilemmas has not. Though there have 
been a variety of valuable studies of the interrelationship of Hegelian 
metaphysics and politics, the philosophical problem of the universal” 
and its becoming, one which Hegel witnesses in the Logic as 
originating with Eleatic “Being,” has not been integrated into the 
mapping of his political thought.” Hegels primary quest to fully 
articulate the transformation of being out of itself—a project initiated 
out of “being” as the preliminary phase of both the major and minor 
works on logic—and the need to subsequently restore this universality 
through dialectical change so as to sustain a self-contained and self- 
generating conception of being” should not be set aside in our 
estimations of Hegel’s politics. With few exceptions, the 
contemporary literature has largely skirted this influential presence of 
the dialectic in his politics and is lead by those who primarily restrict 
themselves to Hegel the political thinker with only a side-glance to his 
foundational conceptual framework." For the most part, the coverage 
of the actual intertwining of the political and metaphysical in Hegel 
has played at the theoretical surface of the concomitant project within 
Hegel’s political program which seeks to respond to the philosophical 
dilemma of transformation, “becoming,” in order to preserve the value 
of universal ideas for his system. 


and that, beyond the first five sections intended as a critique and communiqué 
with his contemporaries, “The rest I have sought to make more definite, and 
so far as may be clearer.” Hegel's Briefe, (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 
1952), 204. Both William Wallace and J.N. Findlay extend this assessment, 
the former holding that the Encyclopaedia is “the only complete, matured, 
and authentic statement of Hegel's philosophical system” and the latter that 
“the Science of Logic can be said . . . to have been superseded by the Logic of 
the Encyclopaedia.” Findlay’s Introduction, G.W.F. Hegel, Hegel's Logic: 
Being Part One of the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences (1830), 
trans. William Wallace (London: Clarendon Press, 1975), vi and vii 
respectively. 

“ Also understandable as the problem of becoming. 

” Hegel, Logic, § 86 and § 86, fn. 2. 

* In short, the task of Hegelian dialectic itself. 

“ Shlomo Avinieri, Hegel's Theory of the Modern State (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1972); Michael Foster, The Political 
Philosophies of Plato and Hegel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935); and 
Pelczynski, The State and Civil Society: Studies in Hegel's Political 
Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984) among others. 
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Even where the traditional view” of the interdependence of 
metaphysics and politics in the Hegelian corpus is discounted as an 
antiquated or immodest expression of doctrinal adherence,” we are no 
closer to a convenient split between a metaphysical and political 
component in the Philosophy of Right. Rather, as the foregoing 
discussion illuminates, there has been a lack of recognition of a basic 
philosophical dilemma which resides at the heart of Hegel’s political 
thought, a dilemma which emerges into the politics from the starting 
point of the logical system in “being.” This shortcoming, one not 
uncommon to approaches to Hegel’s politics, is in part due to an 
underestimation of his classicist intention to reinstate the primacy of 
logic and to a misreading of his logic as a formal apparatus within 
which the contents of history take independent shape. In response to 
this state of affairs, I will here argue that such readings run wholly 
against the grain of his thought and purpose. Contending against the 
separability of philosophical form and political content in Hegel, I will 
elaborate the position that the metaphysical component, the 
“coincidence” of logic and metaphysics as he puts it, substantially 
informs his conception of state.” I will piece together what Hegel 
presented as a continuity between a philosophical system which 
responds to the dilemma of being and both the practical governing and 
institutional formations and relationships which he formulated from it 
as political entailments. I ground this approach on the problem of the 
universal—how being accommodates change and unity, diversity— 
read out of the Philosophy of Right as a concern which Hegel centrally 
responds to throughout his political dialectic in direct reference to his 
system of logic. 

In order to accomplish these aims, I will present an account of 
relevant portions of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right so as to render clear 
its grounding in the logic of the concept. Largely running in tandem 
with Hegel’s own argumentative progression, I begin with the 


* For example, H.S. Macran’s position referenced above. 

* As Lawrence Dickey and H.B. Nisbet bring out in their introduction, 
Knox and Pelezynski’s work is an attempt to bring Hegel back into the fold of 
liberal, mainstream, political thought. This coheres with a larger Anglo- 
American program to make Hegel amenable to the norms of analytic and 
empirical “sobriety” that carries on to the present day. Hegel: Political 
Writings (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999). 

" Hegel, Logie, § 24. 
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preliminary metaphysical assertions and cautions for a theory of 
politics laid out in the preface and introduction and then move on to 
examine the relationships of civil society and the state within his 
sections on the ethical life. In this way I will directly link his 
underlying philosophical project with the political conception of the 
universalist state. 


I 


Political Logic and the Presuppositions of the Philosophy of 
Right. Hegel makes clear early on in the preface to his political 
treatise that it stands squarely on the work carried out in his logic. 
This background is the “logical spirit” and he clarifies that it is “from 
this point of view above all that I should like my book to be taken and 
judged.”” We are therefore to understand the political relations here 
articulated in their direct relation to the foundational method he had 
earlier laid out in the Logic. The content of political theory is thus 
regulated and preceded by the form which is philosophical science. 
For this reason Hegel strongly differs with those who emphasize 
nature as the sole source of an understanding of the state and dismiss 
the realm of thought and idea, and admonishes the “arrogant 
declamations” of those “engaged in activities supposedly scientific, 
[who hold] that the claims of the concept are an embarrassment”” for 
a science of politics. He here takes a position contrary to the liberal 
empiricist legacy which witnessed a fundamental split between 
politics and philosophy, the practical and the theoretical. With so 
many diverse opinions arising out of the relativist vacuum resultant of 
the alienation of philosophy from the political and normative 
theorization of the state—who shall rule and how—Hegel holds that it 
is philosophy alone which may elevate these incessant debates to the 
realm of thought and the standards of perennial truth. Philosophy 
offers a means of separating the wheat from the chaff in order to 
discriminate between the rationality inherent in the universal idea of 
the state and its historical manifestations. He thus strongly 


** G.W.F. Hegel, Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, trans. T.M. Knox (London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1952), 2. 
* Thid., 9. 
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admonishes those who dismiss philosophy out of hand and turn to the 
natural sciences in order to inaugurate the political, welding together a 
variety of theories of the state in a presumed vacuum of material 
relativism. 

The actual philosophical foundation of the state, its legitimacy per 
se, lies in the inner identification of the actual and the rational. The 
empirical and ideal contents of reason cohere with one another so as 
to express a deeper unity which is lost in witnessing the idea of the 
state as merely one among a plethora of ideas founded, essentially, in 
the subjective consciousness of mere theory. In agreement with the 
Logic, The Philosophy of Right asserts that ultimate actuality resides 
in the rational and founding substance that is the Idea: “nothing is 
actual except the Idea. Once that is granted, the great thing is to 
apprehend in the show of the temporal and transient the substance 
which is immanent and the eternal which is present.”” Thus, beneath 
the outer appearance of the becoming of history is revealed an inner 
being, a universal stratum which coheres with an absolute Idea in 
constant self-realization. This becoming displays an “infinite wealth of 
forms, shapes, and appearances,” but at its core is none other than 
what is present to consciousness itself in its nascent realization of its 
rational content and correspondence with the final universal which is 
the absolute Idea. The limitless fluidity between phenomenon and the 
universality of the Idea is the realization of Hegel’s speculative 
practice, dialectically overcoming the apparent alienation of the two 
moments of sense perception and thought: object and subject.” With 
this Hegel intends to assure us that the province of a theory of the 
state belongs squarely within the auspices of the logical method. The 
application of the speculative method to a consideration and 
formulation of the state requires an unearthing of the rationality 
inherent to the actual circumstances and potentialities of a people at a 
given historical moment. In this way it is seen not as an utopian ideal 
to be pursued beyond the horizons of historical possibility, but rather 
as the inherently rational potential present in terms of the disclosure 
of its universal foundations. In this sense his vision of the state is 


” Tbid., 10. 

™ Ibid. 

2 For in-depth coverage of this aspect of Hegel’s Logic see chapter 9 in 
Charles Taylor, Hegel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978). 
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intended not as a timeless formulation and eschatology of the state, 
but rather as one’s “own time apprehended in thoughts.” The Logic is 
here given political expression in the legal life of a nation as disclosed 
through rationally founded constitutional reflection and practice. 
Hegel’s introduction takes these insights on the intimacy of his 
philosophical system and political theory of the state still further. The 
theory of right and ethics, the main ground for a theory of state, is 
derived through the logic of the universal and its modes of 
determination in thought, that is, its coming into being through the 
reason of becoming. The Philosophy of Right presents the explication 
of the state as the realization of its inherent notion of right in thought: 
“This self-consciousness which apprehends itself through thinking as 
essentially human, and thereby frees itself from the contingent and the 
false, is the principle of right, morality, and all ethical life.” The 
Philosophy of Right is herein intended as the explication of the 
inherent rationality of the universal Idea of right and no mere 
theorization out of a subjective concept. Hegel clarifies this to show 
that he is not dealing with a merely formal construction of state but 
rather one which mirrors the essential political concept in its ongoing 
historical development. The science of right is first and foremost a 
philosophical task and its job is the articulation of the concept which 
permits politics to realize the “immanent development of the thing 
itself,” the state. The history which presupposes the notion, that 
which has made it accessible to present thought and the self- 
consciousness of thought, Hegel claims, is a given. Much as the 
Philosophy of Right assumes the Encyclopaedia Logic as the clear 
articulation of the speculative project for thought, it also takes its 
historical precursors as presuppositional for what it intends to 
elaborate in terms of the actuality of an age and a people. This is no 
more than the formulation of a wholly modern conception of state out 
of a historical understanding of its inherent concept. Reason peels 
back the layers of becoming as “ephemeral existence, external 
contingency, opinion, unsubstantial appearance, falsity, illusion, and 
so forth”™ in order to see things as they actually are and to most fully 


"Hegel, Philosophy of Right, § 11. 
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realize the possibilities of the actual in accord with the rationally 
attained ideal. In the case of the Philosophy of Right, the goal is the 
realization of the political concept of state in view of the demands of 
modern individuality and freedom. What has gone before to make 
Hegel’s task possible—the elaborations of the dialectic in The Science 
of Logic and The Encyclopaedia Logic—is not the task of the 
Philosophy of Right itself. Hegel’s early intent in the introduction is 
therefore to introduce us to his fundamental categories of modern 
politics—right, will, and freedom—in a way which mediates between 
the conceptual apparatus of dialectical logic and their conceptually 
derivative social and political arrangements. 

In this context, the notion is the basis of right, and thought is its 
origin. Right is the expression of freedom as it manifests itself at the 
various levels of ethical life. Freedom is the form which the state 
realizes, such that “the system of right is the realm of freedom made 
actual, the world of mind brought forth out of itself like a second 
nature.” Hegel here sets up his conception of freedom as the product 
of thought which will realizes in the concepts of political life inherent 
to thought itself. This link is so strong that Hegel references the Logic 
as the source of the science of thought and the ultimate basis of 
freedom in the will achieved there: 

the will is free and the proof of the nature of the will and freedom 

can be established . . . only as a link in the whole chain [of 

philosophy]. . . . These premises I have expounded in my 


Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences ... and I hope by and 
by to be able to elaborate them still further.” 


It is the freedom and creativity of the speculative power of thought 
which first makes possible freedom in actual political life for Hegel. In 
its bringing together the universal and individual in itself beyond 
understanding and dialectic, the will to freedom realizes its idea of 
itself in the political world as a direct reflection of the resolution of the 
problem of the universal which the Logic first laid out. This is the 
basis of the political realm and the recognition of its organization in 
the “substance of self-consciousness, its immanent generic essence,” 
which tethers political will to the logic of thought. This consciousness 
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emerges historically in free will as a form of “the universal which 
overlaps its object, penetrates its particular determination through and 
through and therein remains identical with itself.”"” Thus, despite the 
fragmentations and plurality of political life in terms of its numberless 
differentiation into persons and institutions, there abides within it a 
thorough and immanent unity which coheres in the rational 
manifestation of the political universal, the state. In striving for 
realization of its inner conceptual basis in the Idea, the will realizes its 
own idea and impresses this upon the form of the political community. 
Here the will of the particular individual is understood in its 
universality at the very foundations of the state, and it takes license in 
this larger will. Grounded in Rousseau’s theory of legitimacy, this is 
the direct political implication of speculative thought for Hegel applied 
to the sphere of modern ethical life or Stttlichkeit, one which orders 
the community in accord with the rational dictates of the free will and 
in reflection of right as its political concept. 

As this makes clear, the state’s innermost purpose is had in the 
realization of its inner rational concept which is freedom. The state, 
the institution of political will, is the engine of human historical 
change and it bonds the real to the ideal, the particular to the universal 
idea and the political to the metaphysical. Its realization in freedom is 
no more than the creation of the condition for the will’s own 
realization of itself so that its thought in reflection of its concept is 
“the free will which wills the free wil.”™ Political life and 
organization thus takes up its “positive” purpose in setting free the 
agents of thought, individuals and communities, to realize their 
immanent concept. Objective freedom in the state is the direct result 
of a “rational system of mind” and this system is intended as the 
method and content of the Logic. In the political world, logic’s 
fundamental task of uniting subject and object is realized in the 
individual’s equalization with the state as its other. This is the undoing 
of the dichotomy of the political subjectivity of the citizen on the one 
hand and the objective authority and mechanism of the state on the 
other. As in the Logic, this unity is found in a concept of personhood 
and will which unite the two in a spiritual whole. This whole is 


” Thid., § 24. 
*" Ibid., § 27. The inner quotation marks are Hegel’s. 
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sustained in the idea of the free will, the basis of the doctrine of right 
in which “Right therefore is by definition freedom as Idea.”” Right 
thus comes onto the scene in Hegel’s scheme of historical progression 
as a manifestation of the absolute concept, the Idea, at a specific level 
of development. 

Though all historical stages move toward freedom in their 
momentary expressions of right, the prioritization of either the state or 
the individual personality represents political arrangements which 
equate right with a limited and one sided element of the absolute Idea. 
Hegel rejects either alternative and insulates his politics from a logic 
which would dismiss dialectical contradiction. The dilemma arises in 
the stage of abstract or formal right in its totalization of the abstract 
universal as the basis of right. The contrary moment, in morality, 
realizes its opposition and sets up the particular against the prior 
universality. These two moments abide as the contest of the universal 
and particular and remain to find a final form of unity which realizes 
their inner unity as individual singularity. In absolute freedom, a 
condition mirroring the integral unity of the absolute Idea, there are no 
conflicts where harmonization of these moments has been achieved. 
This is Hegel’s intent and one which he holds to be a thoroughly 
descriptive position. That is, he claims to render the fully formed 
synthesis of the political universal (the state) and particular (the 
individual of civil society) in his conception of freedom. This is an 
achievement of harmonization which each age, in its turn, is capable of 
in its thought and application of right. Hegel’s political argument in 
the Philosophy of Right, then, presents us with such a claim and this 
method of presenting the unification of political interests emerges in 
conformity with his logical doctrine which recycles the universal 
through particularity and singularity in order to preserve both diversity 
and unity, change and permanence, experience and truth. 

Hegel elaborated the foundations of political right and will in the 
concepts which underlie political consciousness in reflection. Such a 
political task could only be imagined for Hegel in terms of speculative 
thought: “The method whereby . . . the concept develops itself out of 
itself is expounded in logic and is here likewise presupposed.” In the 
Philosophy of Right as in the Logic, then, the proper task of thought is 
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to read the coherence of the outer with an inner and regulative 
concept from the outer layers of “becoming” and phenomenon. Hegel 
here reads the ideal out of the actual and sees the inherent notion as 
“reason of the thing itself” so as to offer the ideal that is already 
actual. This for Hegel is the witnessing capacity of philosophy which 
brings to consciousness “the matter’s very soul putting forth its 
branches and fruit organically.” It is under this conception that he 
conceives of the real as the rational and vice versa and as the 
actualization of the inner possibilities of an age for itself in thought. 
The role of the particular will in the Philosophy of Right is the 
creation of the ethical world through its freedom in accord with 
reason. Far from a doctrine of passivity and inert reflection, I hold, his 
thought intends to actualize the historical potentials of a nation which 
might otherwise remain obscured by the tendencies of either 
traditionalistic or abstract thought—the prior restraining subjectivity, 
the latter totalizing it. Politics is thus a moving shape of the Idea in its 
striving to become aware of itself and to render its inner potentials 
objective and necessary. The political Idea, though, must not be 
understood as a mere object of thought; it is always a will moving 
forward to greater self-realization through syllogistic reconciliation. 
This embodying of political life, the historical flesh of the Idea, is thus 
only understandable in Hegel’s thought as a reflection of the dialectical 
movements of the Logic. 

The overt relations of the method of the Logic and the structure 
and intent of the Philosophy of Right go yet further. The development 
of the Philosophy of Right itself maps the concepts of the Logic onto 
the synthetic architecture leading up to Sittlichkeit (ethical life). The 
preliminary immediacy of the universal is held in the concept of 
abstract right. The subsequent moment of mediation and negation, the 
dialectical moment, is found in the realm of subjective morality and its 
contestation of abstract right. Here the particular opposed to the 
universal arises to present the dilemma of the whole and part, the 
universal and particular to be dialectically resolved in the realization 
of the singular: the third, overcoming moment of the dialectic. This 
third and synthetic moment appears with the turn of speculative 
philosophy in Sittlichkeit, Hegel’s modern ethical life, which unites the 
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first two moments epitomized by the family and the civil individual 
held within the completed whole that is the individual state. That is, 
the outer appearance of Sitilichkeit is the state holding within itself 
these two substrata as its grounding moments so as to realize their 
inner unity in its own identity. Freedom emerges in this third and last 
moment alone and the state in its outer objectivity is the organic 
nation as a spiritual and political individual for Hegel. The political 
dialectic here, then, reproduces the logic of resolution to the problem 
of the universal as directly implied by the ontological basis of the 
Logic in “Being.” In so doing, it recapitulates the Logic’s response to 
the question as to how the unity of the whole persists despite its own 
outward differentiation into a seeming world of particulars so as to 
ascertain “the standard and Universal in the ocean of empirical 
individualities . . . to be found in the apparent disorder of the endless 
masses of the fortuitous.”” 

The metaphysics of the preface and introduction have rendered 
Hegel’s key concepts of political life—will, freedom, and right—in 
terms which are a direct translation of the logical relations articulated 
in the Logic as they strive to preserve the permanence of the universal 
in a world of becoming. As Hegel himself clearly indicates, these 
introductory sections integrate his political conclusions with the 
syllogistic plan of the Logic in a very direct way. Where the 
institutional expression of this is made possible through the state 
alone, the Philosophy of Right has translated the syllogistic resolution 
of the metaphysical problem of the universal—the problem of the 
Idea’s progression from being to nothingness through to the notion 
without its essential adulteration in the Logic—into a method for the 
resolution of the political problem of the whole and part. Dismissing 
this dimension of his plan is thus to misunderstand the primary 
significance of the shell of the state and ethical life as the outward 
expression of a deep and foundational commitment to their universal 
concepts. It is, by extension, to miss the classical legacy at work 
under the surface of Hegel’s thought as he strives to reinstate the unity 
of the universal and particular where it has been sundered in the 
oppositions of ancient and modern thought, metaphysics and 
empiricism. 
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The State: “A System of Three Syllogisms.’” The state is itself the 
ethical whole, and it is to the ethical life what the notion is to the Idea, 
the emergence of the objective ground of the absolute Idea in actual 
existence. It is in the state that the universal concept of right achieves 
its foremost historical expression. As the concrete unification of all 
the subspheres of the ethical life, the state stands as the very 
embodiment of ethical objectivity and the summing up of the total 
spiritual life of all parts: “The state is the actuality of the ethical Idea. 
It is the ethical mind qua the substantial will manifest and revealed to 
itself.”” That is, the state physically embodies the substance of the 
ethical order. The three moments of the dialectic of right define the 
state itself: it exists in the universal state as custom, the particular as 
the individual of civil society, and the individual as the state. The 
state, however, only becomes fully rational once it realizes.its inner 
universality and closes the dialectical circle between itself and its 
others in the family and civil society. The state thus represents the 
conformity of right and institution in its most complete expression; the 
ideal dialectic balance is struck between the “concept of right together 
with the actualization of that concept.” The state anchors right in the 
world and so establishes the fundamental stability of the whole ethical 
order in a balance of freedom and belonging, right and duty. The 
spiritual individuality of the state, the third moment of the political 
syllogism of the ethical order, is thus the moment which reproduces 
Hegel’s logic of resolution and follows closely its method in seeking a 
reconciliation of whole to part which secures legitimate authority for 
the political sphere. It must be said that this final political sphere is 
but a prelude to the larger life and destiny of the nation, one which is 
not merely political or restricted to the logic of mechanical 
progression. Rather, in the consummation of the three moments of 
state—universal, particular, and individual—Hegel intends to catalyze 
the political whole into a unity which witnesses the underlying idea of 
spiritual unity as a basis of rationality. This is as much as to say that 
the political logic of the state surpasses the mechanical and out of its 
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moments creates a new unity which focuses and unites the national 
will. It is from this inner unity that the state projects itself outward as 
a world historical entity. 

In accord with these triadic relationships, Hegel asserts a strict 
distinction between civil society and the state. Civil society, he argues, 
is essentially a sphere of contractual and self-interested relations. To 
extend this logic into the state itself would be to make inclusion and 
allegiance to it optional. Since the state is both the substance and end- 
state of freedom, both its content and its form, political meaning and 
identity ultimately come to the individual through identification with it 
alone. To undermine this relationship is to undermine the structure of 
the whole order resulting in the loss of freedom for all. In this way, the 
state’s organic unity grounds objective freedom; it is a conscious and 
self-determining agent which “thinks” and so creates its laws in 
conformity with the universal idea. It is the absolute and final 
individual, encompassing all constituent subjects as its elements. The 
three forms of the abstract Idea of the state, its physical forms, present 
the differentiated moments of the idea of political totality, and this is 
the outward show of the syllogism itself. Each of these moments 
finds its objective form in the constitutionally situated powers of the 
state, in respective order, as crown or monarch, executive, and 
legislative. The presence of the representatives of all three estates is a 
bulwark against social atomism and marginalization and an intentional 
mediation of the mass of private particulars and unified public 
consciousness “preventing both the extreme isolation of the power of 
the crown .. . and also the isolation of the particular interests of 
persons, societies and Corporations.”" The crown then represents the 
individual autonomy and unity of the two other branches of state. 
Monarchy is the individual symbolically elevated to equality with the 
whole, and it equalizes the individual with the state which reciprocally 
reaches down to embrace all actual individual persons. The monarch 
in its relation to the state thus portrays the ethical dialectic itself, the 
universal and the particular projected one into the other, each finding 
as its own idea the substance of the other immanent within itself and 
in the context of the dialectical relations of the unified whole; this is 
the moment of the interpenetration of Hegel’s one and many. 
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In keeping with the organic interdependence of the three 
dialectical moments as the objective parts of the state, Hegel stresses 
the essential coalescence and internally related unity of the three state 
powers to be found in the abstract idea of the state. Thus, each part 
carries out its specialized function to the same end as the other powers 
of state. Though their instrumental activities diverge, their ethical 
aims lie in the same goal; the preservation and development of the 
social organism along the lines of freedom. Hegel warns: 

we must not slip into the monstrous error of so interpreting their 

distinctions as to suppose that each power should subsist 


independently in abstraction from the others. The truth is that the 
powers are to be distinguished only as moments of the concept.” 


This dialectical unity in the consciousness of the state's Idea is the 
foundation of its sovereignty and it underlines the presence of the 
concept (Begriff, notion) as the basis of the political rationality of the 
state and therein its universality and legitimacy. 

Where the monarch exists as the equalization of the whole ethical 
order with the individual, Hegel intends to embody the freedom of the 
absolute individuality of the state. The state is herein made the 
supreme element and achievement in the life of a nation’s 
development towards the realization of the ideal of freedom. Without 
this form of political community, there can be no individuality, and it is 
through the evolution of the state alone that freedom comes to be 
possible for individuals. Duties present the existence of the universal 
and so ground the substance of right by extension. Right brings about 
liberty for individuals insofar as it creates the consciousness of a 
greater sphere of legitimate and rational action. Far from the universal 
being a negative and constraining burden opposed to liberty, it is 
rather its precursor and the “the inter-penetration of the substantive 
and the particular.”"” The cohesion of duty and rights serves to display 
their unity in the ultimate ethical basis of right as an expression of the 
absolute Idea. 

As the foregoing brings out, the philosophical or logical problem 
of the political particular is sidestepped in its immanent belonging to 
the larger unity of the state as itself in its other. Where Hegel stresses 
the state’s fundamental difference with the interests of the particulars 
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of civil society he sees the state as the elevated custodian of a people’s 
social and spiritual union. While civil society is the classically liberal 
component in Hegel’s overall system of society and allows for 
subjective individual agency, the “universal state” preserves a yet 
higher and deeper form of individuality which only emerges from the 
individual’s membership in the state, one which bonds individuals to 
the whole in a way which neither private property nor self-interest are 
able to do.“ For this reason, Hegel is unwilling to pose the question of 
the legitimacy of the state’s existence in empirical terms or to see the 
state as a “merely” political form of administration.* 

As earlier developed, the idea of the state which unites right, 
freedom, and will in the spheres of the ethical life presents us Hegel’s 
basis of legitimacy in reason. This idea forms the foundation for 
Hegel’s political theorization and apprehends the rational basis of the 
“real” and formulates “the real” on the basis of the rational.“ This 
dynamic permits for more than the philosophical quietism and the 
relegation of reflective thought to the merely descriptive with which 
Hegel has frequently been charged. His idealist grounding of the state 
mirrors Plato’s understanding of the ideal-political content which 
simultaneously lies at the heart of both the political community and 
the citizen (as apprehended through dialectic and logic). Yet for Hegel 
this logic is not entrusted to an exclusive autocratic and oligarchic 
group of elite who administer justice for the sake and benefit of the 
rest of the community. Hegel envisions a constitution as the script and 
text of this rational basis of right for the founding and preservation of 
a political community which inherently serves to unite the three 
spheres of the ethical order and the interests of the estates. The 


“ Ibid., § 258. 

“ “The spiritual individual, the nation—in so far as it is internally 
differentiated so as to form an organic whole—is what we call the state. This 
term is ambiguous, however, for the state and the laws of the state, as distinct 
from religion, science, and art, usually have purely political associations. But 
in this context, the word ‘state’ is used in a more comprehensive sense, just as 
we use the word ‘realm’ to describe spiritual phenomena. A nation should 
therefore be regarded as a spiritual individual, and it is not primarily its 
external side that will be emphasized here, but rather what we have 
previously called the spirit of the nation.” G.W.F. Hegel, Philosophy of 
History, trans. H. Nisbet (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 96. 

“ Thus Hegel’s famous assertion in the preface to the Philosophy of 
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constitution serves as the direct and rational expression of dialectical 
logic applied to the task of the unity and integration of the political 
whole and part within the ethical order as a mirror of the dynamic and 
syllogistic integration that is the absolute Idea.” The logical 
development of the Idea stands behind the analogical development of 
the state through its constitutional form. The actual constitution of the 
state is not a form of law which perfectly embodies reason, but rather 
the dialectical movement and life of its notion in the rational 
projection of its subjective will into history, the historical and political 
script of the present organization of the Idea which thought has 
articulated for itself. This is ultimately the basis of Hegel’s claim for 
the state as the “march of god in the world.”” 

Though it is easy to misunderstand this theological reference, its 
best secular purpose may be taken in its conception of the state as 
unified and omnipresent through its reciprocity with all its citizens 
where the universal is found “dismembered in the particulars”.” This 
reciprocity is material as well as spiritual for Hegel and serves to 
thwart the totalitarian or, more reservedly, authoritarian implications 
of this claim. Here Hegel follows up on his argument in the Logic that 
liberal politics takes “the will of individuals as . . . the creative 
principle of the State.” The unity embodied in the person of the 
monarch overcomes the ultimately illegitimate claims of either one- 
sided authoritarian universalism on the one hand, or rampant 
particularism and political fragmentation on the other. The core 
problem which political organization must address is the inner logical 
dilemma of the universal. Thus, Hegel’s method intentionally 
embraces the metaphysical recycling of conflict and coalescence in 
order to overcome the foundational problems which riddle human 
history. 

To ensure this unity and stability at the level of the state, the 
particularity of interests which run free in civil society are transformed 
and translated over to the will of the “universal,” the ethical self- 
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consciousness of a people or society itself." This “collective will” 
represents the realization of the modern nation’s freedom and remains 
in harmony with the extreme form of self-interest and particularity in 
civil society.” It is the national will as a whole which has been realized 
through the self-reflective collaboration of the part. In contrast with 
Plato, Hegel here brings the state to its completion in recognition of 
the complex subjective potentialities within the whole of society 
which coincide, compliment, and even conflict with the political. 
Against this background, Hegel informs us that the “essence of the 
modern state is that the universal be bound up with the complete 
freedom of its particular members and with private well-being.” He 
here conceives of the constitution as the organism of state, holding 
that it is in its constitutionally regulated balance that the state, as a 
whole, is brought to completion and related back to the overall social 
order of the Sitilichkeit. It is thus Sittlichkeit which stands as Hegel’s 
unique and logical paradigmatic resolution to the problem of the 
universal in political terms. 


Il 


One vs. Many: The Logical Divisions of Class Society and 
Political Representation. Hegel shared an “agoraphobia” with Plato, 
though to a lesser degree. He held public opinion in generally low 
esteem as a philosopher and referred to it as a “standing self- 
contradiction” in its expression of both popular want and unreflective 
opinion: 

The Many, as units—a congenial interpretation of “people”, are of 

course something connected, but they are connected only as an 


aggregate, a formless mass whose commotion and activity could 
therefore only be elementary, irrational, barbarous, and frightful.” 


“The Many” of the masses are thus not to participate directly in the 
course of the activities of state. Rather, they are held to be best 


* Hegel goes to great lengths to distance his notion of universalist will 
from Rousseau's, holding that the latter was far too contractualist in his 
conception of the foundations of political community. 
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represented by plenipotentiaries who carry over their interests, 
understood as an agglomerate mass held together in the estates, while 
sustaining the rationality of the state which is necessary to the 
preservation of its organic unity. Though democracy is a possible 
form of organization for rational states, a strong degree of 
representative mediation is held as necessary to overcome its 
atomistic and irrational vicissitudes. Representation thus takes on two 
maximal forms for Hegel: those of the corporations and Stdnde of civil 
society translated over to the Stände of the state and secondly the 
people as infinite particulars given voice in the perfunctory sweep of 
the monarch’s quill in approving legislation. Though The Philosophy 
of History witnesses a progression of one to the few to the many in the 
transition from the Oriental to Greek and Germanic Christian worlds, 
Hegel is far from asserting that the state should take up a democratic 
shape for “the fancies which the individual in his isolation indulges, 
cannot be the model for universal reality.” The spheres of society and 
state do not revolve around the individual as their star, much like the 
syllogistic analogy of the solar system presented in the Logic.” Rather 
it is the primacy and latency of the state which mediates the 
universality of the natural person with the particulars of civil society 
as their center of gravity so that “the Universal is to be found in the 
State, in its laws, its universal and rational arrangements.” Though 
“the many” realize the universal of history through the self-knowing 
freedom of modernity, the state entwines this freedom in mediated 
reciprocity with the three moments of the dialectic within itself as the 
consummate and universal whole. 

Despite his agoraphobia and the highly mediated forms of 
representation which it entails for the relations of state and civil 
society, Hegel seeks an integration of the extremes of “the many” of 
civil society and “the one” of monarchy through a middling 
bureaucratic “political class.” This ordering represents his installment 
of the ruling bourgeoisie (Bürgerliche Gesellschaft).” Albeit 
representative and class structured, his theory brings the state to the 


5 G.W.F. Hegel, The Philosophy of History, trans. J. Sibree, (New York: 
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fore as a preserve for the expression of free political will by the 
individual citizens. This represents the core of his political response 
to the philosophical challenge posed by the problem of the one and the 
many” and the acceptability of the legitimacy it offers in these terms 
stands or falls with the cogency of his logic. That is, if the dialectical 
equalization of the universal and part is taken as complete in the 
dialectic of the Idea, theoretical grounds exist for Hegel’s juxtaposition 
of state and citizen. Hegel’s conception of the state is thus intimately 
bound up with his understanding of the historical development of the 
relation of the whole and part, a relation directly guided by the 
progression of historical reason towards the synthesis of freedom 
which only the common political life of the nation affords. The 
progression from the abstract universality of right, through morality 
and into the ethical life intentionally elaborates this in conformity with 
the syllogistic form of dialectical progression. In this way his 
conception of the concrete freedom of the state stands as an 
alternative to Plato’s extreme form of collective political harmony 
(Justice), and as one which avoids the extremes of Locke’s atomistic 
accumulation (Property) or Hobbes’ social conflict (War) as 
justification of the state’s existence as well.” 

In appealing to the embedment and development of universal 
ideas through the complex processes of history in order to respond to 
the philosophical problem of the universal, Hegel’s conception of the 
state is led towards resolving the tension between it and its particular 
citizens by analogy to the logical dialectic of subjective freedom 
embodied in the state. This is a relation which witnesses the intimate 
and extensive coordination of the Logic’s philosophical method, both 
as form and content, with political theory as a “soul putting forth its 
branches and fruit organically.” The political dialectic takes right as 
its basis and as the expression of the legitimacy of the idea mapped 
onto the landscape of human communities. Hegel seems to stand side 
by side with Plato in so far as he holds that actual states are ultimately 
“mere appearance and therefore matters for history ... [and] are no 


® This is understood here to refer to the logical opposition of universal 
and particular, and herein the problem of the universal or becoming. 

® The reference to Plato extends at least as far as his Republic. 

“° Hegel, Philosophy of Right, § 31. 
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concern of the Idea of the state.”"” Thus the ideal state emerges from 
the life cycle of thought in which its existence is the eternal and 
“necessary being of mind.” This mental life is at once the substance 
of the logical dialectic and the integrative fabric which overcomes and 
outflanks the classical antithesis of the one and the many in modern 
political life. 

The principle of modern states has prodigious strength and depth 

because it allows the principle of subjectivity to progress to its 

culmination in the extreme of self-subsistent personal particularity, 

and yet at the same time brings it back to the substantive unity and 

so maintains this unity in the principle of subjectivity itself.” 
The foundational presence of the life of the logical dialectic of the 
Idea, as prior and presuppositional to the attainment of a well ordered 
and free society, presents the aspect under which the total 
organization of the ethical life serves to respond to the political 
problem of the universal. The archetypal logical forms of universal 
being, particular essence, and the singular notion give form to the 
three powers of the state as the first reflections of the newly 
differentiated ethical order and the “glimmering in them as the power 
of reason in necessity."” Where “the ground and final truth of these 
institutions is mind,” Hegel’s philosophical genealogy of the modern 
state presents us with the life of the absolute Idea which “knows what 
it wills and knows it in its universality, that is, as something thought.” 
This state is the historical thought of the absolute Idea in the form of 
willing itself as an ethical order. Thus, the inner truth of the state as 
political will, of the Philosophy of Right, is none other than this 
procession of the logical and spiritual categories of dialectic given 
physical and historical form in the political sphere. A “bad state is one 
which merely exists”” and can exist as no state at all where it has not 
brought about the reconciliation of the whole and part, state and 
citizen, in dialectical reflection of the persistent Hegelian universal. 


® Ibid., § 258. 
® Thid. 
“ Thid., § 260. 
© Ibid., § 263. 
“ Thid., § 270. 
* Thid. 
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The Logical Syllogisms of State, Civil Society, and Citizen. As 
Hegel’s logic had earlier presented, the basic form of the syllogism 
unifies the physical solar system around a center of gravity, its 
satellites and their own gravitational subsystems pulled “in tow.”* He 
there held this model up as an analogue for the social world of the 
Philosophy of Right centered upon the universality of the state. The 
metaphor only carries over in a form which approaches the outer, 
objective aspect of the social order and not its inner, subjective 
spirituality which permits its status as an expressive organism. The 
latter, as we clearly witness in the Philosophy of Right, awaits 
reconciliation with the objective sphere in order to form the 
universality of the historical state. The consummation of this organic 
integrity occurs in reflection of the realization of the notion in the 
absolute Idea and the final universality of the state is realized in the 
actualization of Sittlichkeit by analogy. 

Though it is only a reflection of the externality of the political 
order, the syllogism does capture the objective relations of the sphere 
of spirit. At first the individual is related to the state as universal 
through its particular needs and as a member of a family. Second, and 
at the same moment, the individual mediates between the system of 
needs and the maintenance of the whole in civil society. Third and 
last, the universal as state forms the permanent and underlying 
foundation which secures and stabilizes the complex, and oftentimes 
tense, constellation of the ethical spheres. That is to say, the state 
provides the ground of mediation between private individuals and the 
social and institutional networks through which they reciprocate and 
exchange to the end of personal interest and vocation. These three 
syllogisms” are the key moments in the final elaboration of the 
organization of both the natural and historical worlds and make up the 
inner structural tissue of the body politic as it stands in the Philosophy 
of Right. This reveals the persistence of the syllogistic form 
structuring and sustaining the Hegelian universal as it undergoes and 
accommodates change in its upward teleological movement. Here 


= Hegel, Logic, § 198. 
® U(niversal)P(articular)I(ndividual), PIU, TUP. 
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each part contains the whole while the whole holds the parts, and the 

universal plays the exceptional role of the “grounding ground” where 
the universal, that is to say the state, government, and law, is the 
permanent underlying mean in which the individuals and their 


satisfaction have and receive their fulfilled reality, intermediation, 
and persistence.” 


Though the state only takes form in negating the negations set up by 
the particularisms of civil society, its politically universal content 
nonetheless persists throughout. The project of political reconciliation 
in the Philosophy of Right, then, is bound up with a more central 
purpose, the reconciliation of the categories that play out in the logical 
contestations of the universal, particular, and singular. Hegel’s 
theorization of the state is thus first and foremost a philosophical 
project in which political problems are subjected to the remedying 
logic of metaphysical resolution in attendance to the problem of the 
universal. 


V 


Conclusion. In his 1964 introduction to Hegel's Political 
Writings, Pelezynski initiated a line of argument for a split between 
the metaphysical and political components of the Philosophy of Right 
which seems inimical to the self-declared vocation of Hegel’s political 
treatise: 

once the metaphysical element becomes dominant, as it does in 

some sections of the Philosophy of Right .. . the character of 

political theory changes. The teaching, or the insight, it provides 
ceases to have any practical significance.” 


As I have argued, the metaphysical work of the Logic and its 
emergence in historical reason through political participation brings 
about a fusion of Hegel’s metaphysical perspective and the demands of 
political practice. Hegel seats his politics precisely upon the 
metaphysical groundwork of the Logic in order to found the political 
realm on the firmament of the concept and in a way which is not 
merely political but foundational to other spheres of life as well. 


” Hegel, Logic, § 198. 
” Pelezynski, “Hegel's Political Writings,” 136. 
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Pelczynski justifies his theory and practice division upon a construal 
of Hegel’s logic as a search for truth: 
Hegel thought that only by transposing politics to the metaphysical 
plane and giving his concepts a speculative underpinning could he 
establish their validity. It is this quest for absolute proof, this 


passion for certain knowledge in politics, which constitutes one of 
the distinctive features of Hegel’s political thought.” 


Yet, Hegel’s political thought seeks less for “absolute proof” than it 
does for philosophical justification and “a reconciliation of the self- 
conscious reason with the reason which is in the world.”” That is, he 
does not apply the dialectic in order to achieve an iron science of 
politics but rather applies his speculative method in order to ensure 
that the contents of political theory do not fall prey to false antinomies 
between wholes and parts, states and citizens. It is in this sense that 
Steinberger has called Hegel’s political theory a “perfectionist” project, 
one which insists upon a prevailing harmony between states and 
citizens as much as it does between subjective and empirical 
phenomena.” Hegel’s search for political unity in the world thus only 
follows his search for unity in the life of the Idea. As Ilting has 
cogently asserted, the unity of philosophical form and political content 
must remain intact if we are to understand Hegel’s project on his own 
terms. He further holds, in light of Hegel’s claims for this unity, that 
“Only an exposition of the dialectical structure of his Philosophy of 
Right will make clear whether or not this is the case.”” It is precisely 
this task that I have attempted to contribute to and advance in this 
article. 

In concluding that “[although] some intellectual curiosity may be 
unsatisfied when metaphysics is left out; a solid volume of political 
theory and political thinking will still remain”” Pelczynski may, strictly 
speaking and in a limited sense, be correct. By accepting such a view, 
however, we would no longer be entertaining Hegel’s overt intentions 


” Ibid. 

™ Hegel, Logic, § 14. 

™ Peter Steinberger, Logic and Politics: Hegels Philosophy of Right, 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1988). 

” K.H. Iting, “The Dialectic of Civil Society,” in The State and Civil 
Society, ed. Zbigniew A.’ Pelczynski (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1984), 212. 

® Pelczynski, “Hegel's Political Writings,” 137. 
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or organizational structure in the Philosophy of Right. Having 
removed the soul from the body and the animus from the apparatus, 
such a reduction would leave us with a Hegelian politics that is a 
“bland ‘rational reconstruction’ of it, which fits more or less loosely on 
his text,”” alienated from the very energetic and life giving foundations 
its author envisioned for modern politics. Short of eviscerating Hegel’s 
authorship and appropriating his thought to our own ends, then, I hold 
that his total organization of the political world of citizens and 
monarchs, as well as their intermediating institutional forms, remains 
inextricable from his philosophical commitments. It is this marriage 
which has turned much pragmatic theoretical interest in Hegel’s 
political thought away from its logical moorings, and which has 
resulted in misunderstanding of its philosophical creed. A more 
thorough reconsideration of this dimension may yet lead to renewed 
appreciation and interest in Hegel as the philosopher who conceives of 
the modern state as a response concerned as much with the recurrent 
political challenges implicit in the abstractions of Eleatic “being” as 
with the convulsions and convolutions of the premodern orthodoxies 
of his day. It may also serve to diminish the degree of 
“embarrassment” which Hegel felt had befallen philosophical inquiry 
where it might otherwise have advanced the interests of worldly 
political thought.” 


American University in Cairo, Egypt 


" M.J. Inwood, Hegel (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1983), 5. 
Though not addressing the relations of philosophy and politics directly, 
Inwood here stresses the ambiguity inherent to Hegel’s writing so as to 
preserve its richness and depth. In doing so, he opens up an encounter with 
Hegel’s wider systematic purposes. 

™ Acknowledgment: I am grateful for the friendly support and very 
helpful commentary of Preston Stovall and William Desmond. 


LIBERALISM IN RETREAT 
DOUGLAS J. DEN UYL AND DOUGLAS B. RASMUSSEN 


We do not look at the social order from our situation but take up a point 
of view that everyone can adopt on an equal footing. In this sense we 
look at society and our place in it objectively: we share a common 
standpoint along with others and do not make our judgments from a 
personal slant.’ 


All bad precedents originate from measures good in themselves.” 


Ecos AMARTYA K. SEN and philosopher Martha C. Nussbaum 
seek to make an argument on behalf of a form of contemporary 
liberalism called “human capabilities liberalism.” They seek to argue 
for this version of liberalism without appealing either to ethical 
relativism or skepticism or to utilitarianism, deontologism, or 
contractarianism. Rather, they seek to employ the Aristotelian notion 
of human flourishing in making their case for liberalism, while at the 
same time avoiding either communitarian or conservative political 
points of view. 

Sen and Nussbaum are, however, severe critics of classical 
liberalism and major advocates of social democracy. They also use an 
ethics of human flourishing to reject the idea that economic growth is 
a sufficient measure of development. The United Nations and many 
world development organizations appeal to their ideas. The 
Sen/Nussbaum approach seems on the surface rather commonsensical, 
to wit: in order to flourish people must be capable of doing so. That 
means they must be in a position to flourish. That requires certain 
basic goods. Governments the world over (or over the world) must 
ensure that everyone has the goods they need in order to flourish. 


Correspondence to: Liberty Fund, 8335 Allison Pointe Trail, Suite 300, 
Indianapolis, IN 46250-1684; and Department of Philosophy, St. John's 
University, Jamaica, NY 11439. 

‘ John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1971), 516-517. 

* Sallust, The Conspiracy of Catiline, chap. 51. 

The Review of Metaphysics 62 (Month 2009): 875-908. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
Metaphysics. 
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In this essay we will present a brief summary of the 
Sen/Nussbaum approach, offer some main points of criticism, and 
contrast their conception of human flourishing and politics with an 
alternative one. Our ultimate aim will be to show that they do not 
advance the cause of liberalism properly understood but actually 
retreat from it. 

Let us begin by considering the following argument, which we 
shall dub “The Human Capabilities Argument.” 


A) Politics is concerned with the promotion of human flourishing or 
well being. 


B) Human flourishing or well being consists in the development 
and/or use of certain human capabilities. 


C) A given capability, call it X, is an example of something 
necessary for human flourishing or well being. 


Therefore, this X must be politically secured. 


We think this argument successfully represents the central thrust of 
the Sen/Nussbaum view, and we use it to provide a framework for this 
essay. Premises A and B are obviously crucial. We will examine what 
Sen/Nussbaum say in defense of these premises. We will start with 
premise B and then consider A. 


Regarding Premise B. What determines the relevant set of 
human capabilities whose development or use constitutes human 
flourishing or well-being? Neither Sen nor Nussbaum endorses a 
natural teleology’ or a metaphysical realism’ in answering this 


* A shorter version of this essay that is devoted almost entirely to a more 
detailed examination of Sen’s views, “Retreat from Liberalism: The Human 
Capabilities Approach,” just appeared in Japanese in a book whose title can 
be translated as “The Polyhedron of Libertarianism,” ed. Susumu Morimura 
(Tokyo: Keisoshobo, 2009), 151-89. 

* Natural teleology holds that for at least some class of entities, usually 
living ones, the natures of those entities are also those entities’ ends or 
functions. ‘See Michael Thompson, “The Representation of Life,” in Virtues 
and Reasons: Philippa Foot and Moral Theory, ed. Rosalind "Hursthouse, 
Gavin Lawrence, and Warren Quinn (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 293-94; 
and Douglas B. Rasmussen, “Human Flourishing and the Appeal to Human 
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question. They rather seek to determine what capabilities are relevant 
to human flourishing by an appeal to our moral intuitions or 
sensibilities and to conventional discourse on this matter. Of course, 
this only raises the question of whose moral intuitions, sensibilities, or 
discourses are to be consulted and the further question of what is the 
basis for selection for inclusion into the set of relevant capabilities. 

Nussbaum does offer a list of human capabilities and arguments 
on its behalf. On the other hand, Sen refuses to do so because he is 
worried that it “may be tremendously over-specified.” He is thus less 
interested in trying to provide an account of human nature to justify a 
list of relevant capabilities than Nussbaum and prefers to leave such a 
task to the public reasoning process of a deliberative democracy. We 
will begin with an examination of Sen’s defense of premise B and then 
consider Nussbaum’s. 


I 


The Case of Amartya Sen and the Development of Capabilities. 
Though Amartya Sen admits that his account of human capabilities is 
incomplete as compared to Nussbaum’s; he does not think that this is a 
disadvantage. He notes: 


My own reluctance to join the search for such a canonical list arises 
partly from my difficulty in seeing how the exact lists and weights 
would be chosen without appropriate specification of the context 
of their use (which could vary), but also from a disinclination to 
accept any substantive diminution of the domain of public 
reasoning. The framework of capabilities, as I see it, helps to 
clarify and illuminate the subject matter of public reasoning, which 
can involve epistemic issues (including claims of objective 
importance) as well as ethical and political ones. It does not—and 
cannot—displace the need for public reasoning.’ 


* Metaphysical realism makes both an ontological and an epistemological 
claim. Ontologically, it holds that there are beings that exist and are what 
they are independent and apart from our cognition. Epistemologically, it 
holds that we can come to know, though not without great difficulty, both the 
existence and nature of these beings. 

° Amartya Sen, “Capability and well-being,” The Quality of Life, ed. 
Martha C. Nussbaum and Amartya K. Sen (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 47. 

7 Amartya Sen, “Elements of a Theory of Human Rights,” Philosophy & 
Public Affairs 32.4 (2004): 33, fn. 31. 
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Here the object is to give some nonrelativistic basis for values that 
would have implications for social policy. Rather than trying to 
ground the objectivity of a capabilities list (or their weightings) in an 
appeal to human nature (or individuality), Sen follows a Rawlsian 
understanding of “objectivity in ethics” and endorses the methodology 
of public scrutiny. As will be explained shortly, the impartiality this 
method requires will go beyond the demands of a “veil of ignorance” or 
the scope of a single nation.’ 

Sen does not consider his refusal to provide a definitive list of the 
relevant human capabilities to be an embarrassment. He does not 
think that there can, or should, be any single, homogeneous magnitude 
(one “good thing”) that we can mechanically apply to decision making 
in order to reduce the range of our evaluative reasoning. The idea of 
there being one single standard, value, or quality that we simply try to 
maximize is naive.’ As advocates of the idea that human flourishing is 
both agent-centered and inclusive, and hence can only exist through 
the excellent use of practical reason,” we agree with much of this 
viewpoint. However, this leaves some basic ethical questions for Sen 
to consider, as far as he wears the hat of an ethical philosopher. 
Which functionings are valuable (or such that people have reasons to 
value them)? How are the more valuable functions differentiated from 
the less valuable ones or even those that are not valuable at all? Why 
are they valuable? What is the basis for people having reasons to value 
them? What account of human reasoning, particularly practical 
reasoning, is most suited to the ability of a person to achieve various 
combinations of valuable functionings and processes? 

Sen bases his answer to all of these questions on his answer to the 
last question, and he takes considerable guidance from Rawls. He 
endorses the idea, which is expressed in the epigraph from Rawls, that 
objectivity in ethical and political matters requires avoiding making 
judgments that involve personal considerations. Further, he accepts 
the claim that 


* Amartya Sen, “Open and Closed Impartiality,” The Journal of 
Philosophy 99.9 (September 2002): 445-69. 

° Amartya Sen, Development As Freedom (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1999), 77. 

” See Douglas B. Rasmussen and Douglas J. Den Uyl, Norms of Liberty: 
A Perfectionist Basis for Non-Perfectionist Politics (University Park, 
Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2005), 143-52. 
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to say that a political conviction is objective is to say that there are 
reasons, specified by a reasonable and mutually recognizable 
political conception (satisfying those essentials), sufficient to 
convince all reasonable persons that it is reasonable.” 


Sen sees this Rawlsian account of objectivity as the critically 
important move, because it provides “a public framework of thought” 
(without requiring a “contract”) in terms of which judgments of justice 
are made.” Thus, objectivity of ethical and political principles seems 
to consist for Sen in their ability to withstand a type of public scrutiny. 

Sen adds, however, three important twists to Rawls’s account of 
objectivity. First, he does not see public reasoning as merely a process 
of negotiation behind a “veil of ignorance,” but as a process of fair 
arbitration, which demands an “open impartiality.”” Sen invokes 
Adam Smith’s idea of an “impartial spectator” as providing the overall 
character of the desired form of public reasoning. We are “to examine 
our own conduct as we imagine any other fair and impartial spectator 
would examine it.”“ This process 

requires not only the avoidance of the impact of individual vested 

interests, but also an exacting scrutiny of parochial moral and 


social sentiments, which may influence the idea and outcomes in 
locally separated “original positions.” 


Thus, such public reasoning must involve a consideration of how 
decisions about the basic structure of our own society might affect the 
lives of people in others societies. This reasoning must be 
universalistic and lead to “broadening our viewpoint” so that our 
normative demands reflect our membership in the category of human 
beings. That is to say, we are to be guided by concerns for humanity 
and not just ourselves, our community, our society, or our nation. 
Second, such public reasoning must be sensitive to consequences. 
This does not require, however, a single evaluative dimension. 
Consequential evaluation of proposed ethical and political principles 


1 John Rawls, Political Liberalism (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1993), 119. For a summary of the essentials of this account of 
objectivity, see ibid., pp. 110-112. 

” Sen, “Open and Closed Impartiality,” 455-6. 

* Thid., 446. 

Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments (Indianapolis: Liberty 
Fund, , 1982), Part II, Chapter I, Paragraph 2. 

$ Sen, “Open and Closed Impartiality,” 459. 

= Ibid, 466. 
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must be made in light of whether they afford people the opportunity to 
achieve various combinations of valued functionings. Yet, this 
reasoning must include much more. Evaluations must involve such 
considerations as: (1) the positions from which various evaluations are 
made; (2) the difference between maximization and optimization of 
choices; and (38) the role of agent-centered factors, as well as the 
processes of choice, in the proper evaluation of certain states of 
affairs.” Sen contends that the informational basis of consequential 
evaluation can accommodate many more considerations than is often 
thought and thus need not be subject to the objections that bedevil so- 
called consequentialist reasoning.” Therefore, it is by appeal to a 
process of public reasoning whose subject matter is human 
capabilities and includes considerations (1)-(8) that Sen seeks to 
provide a basis for ethical and political judgments. 

Political judgments are, of course, largely about freedoms citizens 
might enjoy. For a freedom (which can be either “positive” or 
“negative”) to be a right is for it to be important enough to justify 
requiring that others be prepared to pay considerable attention to 
determining what they may reasonably do to promote it.” A freedom 
must meet the conditions of “importance” and ‘social 
influenceability."” Engagement in public discussion and scrutiny 
determines whether a freedom meets these conditions. As Sen states: 

Indeed, the connection between public reasoning and the 

formulation and use of human rights is extremely important to 

‘understand. Any general plausibility that these ethical claims, or 

their denials, have is dependent, on this theory, on their survival 


and flourishing when they encounter unobstructed discussion and 
scrutiny, along with adequately wide informational availability.” 


Third, this process of public reasoning does not have to be “total” 
in the sense that there is agreement on what constitutes perfectly just 
societal arrangements. There may not be one clear winner when it 
comes to theories of justice—that is, there may not be only one 
conception of justice that can withstand public scrutiny. Such 


Y Amartya Sen, “Consequential Evaluation and Practical Reason,” The 
Journal of Philosophy, 97.9 (September): 477-502. 
Ibid. 
2 Sen, “Elements of a Theory of Human Rights,” 328-42. 
” Thid., 329. 
” Ibid., 349. 
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competing theories of justice as the utilitarian, egalitarian, and 
libertarian all have serious arguments in support of them. It might just 
be that none of them can be reasonably rejected. Yet, even if this is so, 
this does not mean that there cannot be shared beliefs among different 
parties concerning the process of public reasoning and that these 
beliefs would allow for a partial ranking of alternatives. In other 
words, public reasoning needs to make only comparative judgments 
on ranking alternative social arrangements. It can be incomplete.” 

By claiming that it is not necessary to have a fully worked out 
theory of justice in order to identify what states of affairs are unjust 
and to call for their rectification, Sen is putting most of his intellectual 
eggs in a single decision-making basket. He is making democracy a 
universal value.” He is saying that it is through the democratic process 
that identifications of unjust states of affairs are to be made and 
decisions calling for action determined. Of course, he is thinking of 
democracy in a certain limited way. That is to say, he is thinking of 
democracy as something that is deliberative, not something that is 
aggregative and works by majority rule. Further, he is making 
democracy a collective engagement in practical reasoning. Finally, 
with his reliance upon impartial spectators, he is making democracy 
an imaginative process rather than a real one.“ Nevertheless, 
democracy so understood is the process by which objectivity in ethics 
and political philosophy is achieved and maintained. 

This understanding of the democratic process not only requires 
that ethical and political principles be universal, but also that their 
universality involve a certain viewpoint. It is not, however, “a view 


* Amartya Sen, “What Do We Want from a Theory of Justice?” The 
Journal of Philosophy, 103.5 (May 2006): 215-38. 

2 Amartya Sen, “Democracy as a Universal Value,” Journal of 
Democracy 10.3 (1999): 3-17. See also Elizabeth Anderson, “Sen, Ethics, and 
Democracy,” Feminist Economics 9.2-3 (2003): 239-61. 

There is a difference between Sen and Smith regarding impartial 
spectating. For Smith, it grows out of actual sympathetic interactions among 
actual persons. Although Smith allows for some universal perspectives, these 
(as his earthquake in China example attests) are distant and relatively 
uncompelling. Our natural arenas for impartiality are the actual communities 
in which we live. Sen’s starting point of universality is in direct contrast to 
Smith and indicates its separation from any real community. 
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from nowhere” but rather “a view of no one in particular.” Sen thus 
holds that in a deliberative democracy we find an adequate evaluative 
perspective—one that all can have reason to embrace—and it is 
through open and unprejudiced public reasoning that human 
capabilities are considered. 
The capability perspective can . . . help in bringing out the need for 
transparent valuational scrutiny of individual advantages and 
adversities, since the different functionings have to be assessed 
and weighted in relation to each other, and the opportunities of 
having different combinations of functionings also have to be 
evaluated. The richness of the capability perspective broadly 
interpreted, thus, includes its insistence on the need for open 
valuational scrutiny for making social judgments, and in this sense, 
it fits in well with the importance of public reasoning. This 
openness of transparent valuation contrasts with burying the 
evaluative exercise in some mechanical, and valuationally opaque, 
convention (for example, by taking market-evaluated income to be 
the invariable standard of individual advantage, thereby giving 
implicit, normative priority to institutionally determined market 
prices). 


The interesting question regarding this remark, as well as his entire 
discussion of public reasoning and insistence on the importance of 
deliberative democracy, is whether Sen means this to be the final word 
when it comes to assessing and weighting functionings (and different 
combinations of functionings) or whether there is some standard to 
which public reasoning must appeal. This may not be, of course, a 
proper question for Sen qua economist, but qua philosopher, we think 
it is. Indeed, when viewed from this perspective, Sen’s views in 
general face some very basic difficulties. 

For the sake of the argument, let us assume that one can begin 
with various ethical judgments as the subject matter for deliberation. 
Nevertheless, there is an important distinction regarding how such 
judgments are understood that will make a difference to the 
plausibility of Sen’s account of public reasoning. As has been detailed 
elsewhere,” one can distinguish between (a) an approach to morality 
that is agent-centered and treats all morally salient values, reasons, and 


* He claims that this view can accommodate position-dependent 
considerations and still not vary from person to person. Amartya Sen, 
“Positional Objectivity,” Philosophy & Public Affairs 22.2 (Spring 1993): 129. 

= Sen, “Elements of a Theory of Human Rights,” 333. 
7 Rasmussen and Den Uyl, Norms of Liberty, 127-52. 
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rankings as fundamentally personal and (b) an approach that is not 
agent-centered and treats all morally salient values, reasons, and ranking 
as fundamentally impersonal. For (a), all morally salient values, reasons, 
and rankings are “agent-relative,” and they are agent-relative if and only if 
their distinctive presence in world W, is a basis for some person P 
ranking W, over world W,, even though they may not be the basis for any 
other persons ranking W, over W,. Simply put, there are no morally 
salient values, reasons, or rankings, full stop. Rather, they are always 
and necessarily values, reasons, and rankings for some person or other. 
For (b), all morally salient values, reasons and rankings are “agent- 
neutral,” and what makes them so is that they do not involve as part of 
their description an essential reference to the person for whom the value 
or reason exists or the ranking is correct. “For any value, reason or 
ranking V, if a person P, is justified in holding V, then so are P, -P., 
under appropriately similar conditions. . . . On an agent-neutral 
conception it is impossible to weight more heavily or at all, V, simply 
because it is one’s own value.”” When it comes to describing a value, 
reason, or ranking, it does not ethically matter whose value, reason, or 
ranking it is. 

Sen does examine different views of agent-relativity,” and he 
seeks to include agent-relative values in ethical reasoning. He wants 
to make them part of consequence-based evaluations, which he 
distinguishes from consequentialism, and by this he means to 
incorporate them into the process of making evaluations of proposed 
actions, rules, or policies. Accordingly, certain values can be given 
weight not just because of the outcomes they tend to produce, but 
because of their relationship to a person—for example, the value of 
having the needs of your child met as opposed to that of any child. 
Therefore, Sen believes that agent-relativity poses no special problem 
to a consequence-based evaluation. Moreover, when it comes to 
agent-relative values, there is no problem of objectivity for Sen. We 
can all take the position of the parents and come to understand the 
evaluation they would make of having their child’s needs met as 


* Douglas J. Den Uyl, The Virtue of Prudence (New York: Peter Lang, 
1991), 27. See also Eric Mack, “Moral Individualism: Agent Relativity and 
Deontic Restraints,” Social Philosophy & Policy 7 (1989): 81-111. 

2 See Amartya Sen, “Rights and Agency,” Philosophy & Public Affairs 
11.1 (Winter 1982): 3-39. 
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contrasted to some other child. This can all be part of the process of 
public reasoning for Sen.” 

Yet, Sen never considers agent-relativity as it has been described 
above—that is, he never considers how being V (namely, a value, 
reason, or ranking) for some person means that it is essentially 
attached to that individual. Moreover, Sen does not consider how who 
an individual is (what has been called the individual’s “nexus”™™) can 
provide a basis for V that is unique. Because of who they are, others 
can also have bases for V, but they need not; and nothing about V 
being objective requires that it be so. The objectivity of V does not 
require that V be a consideration for the choices of others— 
interchangeability with others is not required. Of course, one can say 
the following: “If I were you, then I would not choose to take course 
of action C because of V, and so I can understand the basis for your 
conduct.” Yet, it is also possible to say, “But since I am not you and we 
differ in this regard, V is not relevant to me, and I have reason to take 
action C.” Both judgments can be objective, and both respective 
actions can be ethically legitimate. 

If the objectivity of V does not require interchangeability, then 
public reasoning as described by Sen is not the sine qua non of ethical 
knowledge. Moreover, if V can be both objective and agent-relative 
(and individualized) at the same time, then, why ought the relevant set 
of human capabilities, as well as their proper combinations and 
weights, be determined by a process of public reasoning? Particularly, 
why accept the requirement “that parametric note be taken of the 
respective positions of different persons, but not to the exact personal 


2 Sen is keen to preserve an impersonalism that does not let the 
identities of individuals play a role in evaluative considerations. He states 
“evaluator-relativity need not violate any requirement of ‘impersonality’ that 
may be imposed on the discipline of ethics. Indeed, impersonality must not 
be confused with what may be called impositionality—having to ignore the 
relevance of a chooser’s position or situation vis-a-vis the choices and results. 
In contrast with impositionality, position-relative impersonality requires, to 
put it in mildly mathematical terms, that parametric note be taken of the 
respective positions of the different persons, but not to the exact personal 
identities involved.” “Consequential Evaluation and Practical Reason,” 486. 

1 An individual’s nexus is “the set of circumstances, talents, 
endowments, interests, beliefs, and histories that descriptively characterize 
the individual.” Rasmussen and Den Uyl, Norms of Liberty, 144. 
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identities involved”?” Why adopt the viewpoint of no person in 
particular? Why choose the impersonal over the personal?” 

It might seem that the answer to these questions is found in 
viewing Sen as functioning as primarily an economist who is criticizing 
some basic assumptions of his colleagues—namely, that economics 
need not assume that human nature is fully captured by the homo 
economicus model and that there is more to an account of human 
development and freedom than simply measurements of GDP growth.” 
Further, it might seem that Sen has merely tried to bring the social side 
of human nature into all of these discussions. Yet, none of this 
addresses the issue that is at hand—namely, must an account of the 
social or interpersonal character of human flourishing require the 
adoption of the impersonalist viewpoint? Does the interpersonal 
require the impersonal?” Since Sen links objectivity in ethics with 
public reasoning, and since he further identifies this form of reasoning 
with a perspective that is devoid of any personal slant, it seems that he 
would find this challenge empty. For Sen there just is no sense of 
objectivity for ethical judgments that does not employ “the view of no 
one in particular.” 


” Sen, “Consequential Evaluation and Practical Reason,” 486. 

* It might be argued that Sen does not really intend to connect his 
advocacy of impartiality (along with its “view of no one in particular”) with 
the advocacy of impersonalism as it is defined here. Yet, if this is so, then one 
can ask what “argumentative punch” does his appeal to public reasoning 
provide? If impartiality can allow for what we have called the personal 
approach to morality (with its agent-relative and individualized account of 
values, reasons, and rankings—that is, of V's), then the only sense of 
impartiality that public reasoning requires is that the impartial spectator does 
not distort or ignore any of the V’s of those involved or seek to replace them 
by some other “favored” V’s. This hardly suffices to determine either the 
relevant set of human capabilities whose use constitutes human flourishing or 
the ethical principles that legitimate the politicalMegal order. 

% This is not to say, however, that economics cannot find some standards 
for analysis of development that are cognizant of Sen’s concerns and yet 
which still accord with the sorts of political principles we, as opposed to 
Nussbaum and Sen, would adhere to. See, for example, Peter Boettke and J. 
Robert Subrick, “Rule of Law, Development, and Human Capabilities,” 
Supreme Court Economic Review (2002) 10: 109-26. 

* We have argued that the basic task of political philosophy is finding 
ethical principles for the political/egal order that not only do not ignore the 
personal character of the moral life but fully consider it as well. See our 
account of “liberalism’s problem,” in Norms of Liberty, especially Ch. 11. 
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Unfortunately, this is not, at least philosophically, a sufficient 
response. First, it is by no means obvious that one must accept the 
claim that objectivity in ethics requires that one engage in public 
reasoning from an impersonalist point of view. Second, employing 
“the view of no one in particular” to determine not only the relevant 
set capabilities that constitute human flourishing but also their 
respective weights is incoherent. Certainly, to think of human 
flourishing without thinking of whose flourishing it is is not to think 
falsely, but to think that human flourishing can exist, or provide 
guidance for conduct, without being the flourishing of some individual 
or other is to think falsely. Such thinking makes an abstraction into a 
reality. It seeks to deny the very individuality of persons from entering 
into an account.of human flourishing or playing a role in the judgments 
of practical reason. Human flourishing is inherently a self-directed 
activity. The idea that public or collective reasoning will replace 
personal reasoning is. thus contradictory to this dynamic and 
individualized view of human flourishing. 

Sen’s efforts to establish what we have labeled premise B— 
namely that, “human flourishing or well being consists in the 
development and/or use of certain human capabilities’°—fall short, 
therefore, in two ways: first, it fails to address an alternative ethical 
framework that is not essentially dependent on public discourse and 
thus not committed to Sen’s conclusions about how one must consider 
capabilities. Second, by leaving it open as to what is to count as a 
capability and how those we identify are to be prioritized, it is rather 
unclear what guidance we have in the end for thinking about social 
and political principles. Indeed, by ignoring the agent-relative position 
we adopt, Sen opens himself to the possibility that not only will there 
be possible alternative rankings of good of a rather different character 
from the ones he envisions, but also that the very viability of “public 
discourse” will be put in severe jeopardy. It is here where one might 
expect Nussbaum to be most helpful. 


m 


The Case of Martha Nussbaum and the Development of 
Capabilities. Martha Nussbaum is insistent that some list of human 
capabilities is necessary if the human capabilities argument is to get 
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off the ground. In defending what she calls “Aristotelian essentialism,” 
one would expect that by turning to the essential characteristics of 
human nature one could supply what is deficient in Sen’s account.” 
Indeed, our interest in Nussbaum revolves around the idea of there 
being an Aristotelian defense of liberalism—an approach we ourselves 
seek to defend. Nussbaum rejects, however, natural teleology and 
only endorses what she calls “internalist” essentialism.” Such an 
account of essentialism discards the claim that “there is some 
determinate way the world is apart from the interpretive workings of 
the cognitive faculties of living beings,” and above all, casts off the 
contention that the nature of a human being is “part of the 
independent furniture of the universe.”” In place of such a realist 
view, an internalist essentialism maintains that a profound 
examination of 


human history and human cognition from within ... reveals a more 
or less determinate account of the human being, one that divides 
essential from accidental properties. . . . Separating these two 
groups of properties requires an evaluative inquiry: for we must 
ask, which things are so important that we will not count a life as a 
human life without them? Such an evaluative inquiry into what is 
deepest and most indispensable in our lives need not presuppose an 
external metaphysical foundation, clearly: it can be a way of 


* Martha C. Nussbaum, “Human Functioning and Social Justice: In 
Defense of Aristotelian Essentialism,” Political Theory 20.2 (May 1992): 202- 
46. Given its explicit connection of Aristotelianism to problems of social 
justice, this text is central for our discussion below. 

* Nussbaum claims that her rejection of ontological and epistemological 
realism has its origins in Aristotle’s understanding of “appearances.” She 
claims that “we can have truth only inside the circle of the appearances, 
because only there can we communicate, even refer, at all.” Martha C. 
Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness: Luck and Ethics in Greek Tragedy 
and Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 257. 
Christopher Long notes, however, that Nussbaum fails to do justice to 
Aristotle’s view. “Aristotle operates with a naturalistic conception of the 
relationship between being and language that allows him to recognize that our 
very speaking about beings reveals something of the nature of these beings 
themselves.” “Saving Ta Legomena: Aristotle and the History of Philosophy,” 
The Review of Metaphysics 60.2 (2006): 251-2. 

= Nussbaum, “Human Functioning and Social Justice: In Defense of 
Aristotelian Essentialism,” 206. 

=” Ibid. Nussbaum rejects metaphysical realism and adopts an “internal 
realism” (or “pragmatic realism”) similar to that advocated by Hilary Putnam. 
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looking at ourselves, asking what we really think about ourselves 
and what holds our history together.” 


In other words, internalist essentialism does not seek to provide 
claims about human nature in order to provide some ground for 
evaluative claims. Rather, our claims about human nature are already 
part of an evaluative process of reasoning, and we neither can nor 
need to get “outside” this process. 

We have everything that we always had all along: the exchange of 

reasons and arguments by human beings within history, in which, 

for reasons that are historical and human but not the worse for that, 


we hold some things to be good and others bad, some arguments to 
be sound and others not sound.” 


It is, then, from this context that Nussbaum seeks to provide an 
account of the relevant set of human capabilities—that is, those 
capabilities whose development or use constitutes what it means to be 
human. Do her arguments on behalf of this.account work? Do they 
really distance her enough from Sen to be useful in helping to solve 
some of the difficulties with his account? We believe they only help in 
the formal sense that a list gives some specifics which no list does not. 
Beyond that, we are skeptical that Nussbaum can do more than Sen 
himself does with the foundations of his approach. 

If the essential characteristics of a human being are not 
teleological or naturalistic in character, is it possible for them to have 
any ethical implications? Nussbaum claims that in her “thick theory of 
good” ends do provide shape and form to the worthwhile human life. 
However, in the absence of a naturalism, does internalism alone 
sufficiently consider (1) that merely pursuing ends does not show that 
we have them essentially and (2) that simply having an essential (i.e., 
necessary) characteristic does not necessarily imply anything about 
the ends of life? It may be essential to human nature to have 
prehensile thumbs, but that is hardly helpful when it comes to 
normative conclusions. Moreover, there is the distinction between 
essential versus fundamentally essential (some characteristics being 
made possible by a more general or basic characteristic, for example, 
laughter by rationality) and the issue of whether that makes a 


“ Ibid., 207-8. 
“ Thid., 212-18. 
“ Thid., 214. 
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difference to the normative. Does Nussbaum have a way of handling 
these distinctions? 

In the traditional Aristotelian teleological conception of human 
nature, one could at least in principle see how essential characteristics 
function for the sake of human flourishing and that “human 
flourishing” is more than a catalogue of essential characteristics with 
their corresponding natural ends. Rather, it is the relationship of these 
ends to each other—particularly, how they jointly characterize the 
range and depth of an individual’s activities—that provides the 
meaning of human flourishing. Once we have a conception of how 
various essential characteristics contribute to human flourishing, we 
can draw inferences from that to what is “good” or “bad” for human 
beings in general, and to some extent to individuals in particular. We 
can make such inferences because what is the case is not fully 
understood without also understanding what ought to be the case— 
that is, what developmental propensities a person may have such that 
when realized the person would enter a state of fullness of being or 
maturation. Without an account of a teleological process like this, a 
catalogue of essential properties would simply involve one in the 
naturalist fallacy every time one moved from a characteristic of human 
nature to a normative conclusion. 

Nonetheless, Nussbaum offers what she describes as “level 1” 
essential characteristics of human life. They are regarded as necessary 
for human life. Among the essential characteristics are: mortality, the 
human body (hunger & thirst; need for shelter; sexual desire, 
mobility), capacity for pleasure, cognitive capability (perceiving, 
imagining, thinking), early infant development, practical reason, 
affiliation with other human beings, relatedness to other species and to 
nature, humor and play, and separateness.” As one can readily see, the 
list is first, selective. If we are going to talk about the human body, 
why have disease, defecation, and rest been omitted? If we are going 
to talk about cognitive capabilities, why have ignorance, prejudice, and 
learning been omitted? 

The list is filled also with category crossovers. It fails to 
distinguish between appetites, states of being, stages of being, and 
relations among beings, and it does not distinguish the peculiarly 
human from the nonhuman, the necessary from the incidental. It 


* Thid. 
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leaves out some categories altogether such as action (which needless 
to say is not the same as mobility) or transcendence, the latter of 
which has been not only peculiarly human but also as common to the 
history of our species as humor and play. Why are emotions not a 
separate category of essential characteristics? Why also do we not 
have adolescent development along with early infant development? 
Why not list hosts of negative qualities? For example, why not list 
selfishness, gluttony, greed, or the desire to dominate others? Why not 
list “users of tools,” or “possessors of things,” or “controllers of our 
environment”? One can only speculate as to the selectiveness of the 
list, which to us seems designed to arrive at the sorts of political 
conclusions Nussbaum already favors.“ 

Some of the characteristics not on Nussbaum’s list that we have 
just mentioned are not components of human flourishing, but the 
reverse. Yet, as indicated, to identify them as.being components that 
are not conducive to flourishing all depends on there being a standard 
of evaluation, such as the teleological. The technique of imagining 
whether we would have a human before us if a characteristic were 
present or absent will not do the job. Indeed, without a teleological 
anthropology, nothing says that essential characteristics have to be 
good for one. Nussbaum, by contrast, hopes her internalist 
essentialism will do the work of teleology.” She tells us that, 

as far as capabilities go, to call them part of humanness is to make a 

very basic sort of evaluation. It is to say that a life without this item 

would be too lacking, too impoverished, to be human at all. 


Obviously, then, it could not be good for human life. So, this list of 
capabilities is a ground-floor, or minimal, conception of the good.” 


“ The list in this essay is not much changed in later ones, for example, 
Nussbaum, “Capabilities as Fundamental Entitlements: Sen and Social 
Justice” Feminist Economics 9.2-3 (2008): 414. 

“ Tt is conceivable that Nussbaum is doing the reverse, namely taking 
characteristics her “internal realism” has regarded to be “good” and letting 
them mark out the essential. If this is the case, Nussbaum would pretty much 
collapse into Sen, because public discourse (however one defines “public”) 
would be the ultimate basis for any list of capabilities. In this case, the 
disagreement between them would be but a squabble, and we would tend to 
side with Sen’s view that lists are too restrictive. In what follows, however, 
we are working with the notion that Nussbaum’s thesis is not just another 
version of Sen’s. 

£ Nussbaum, “Human Functioning and Social Justice: In Defense of 
Aristotelian Essentialism,” 220 
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Of course, this claim is simply false. Human beings have capabilities 
for many things as part of their basic constitution as human beings that 
are not necessarily good in themselves. We have mentioned some of 
them above. More importantly, some of those capabilities might be 
turned in either direction (emotions, for example). It might be obvious 
that “Mr. Spock” is not human, but it is not at all clear that his life is 
impoverished for having all the human characteristics but the 
emotional. Our point is not to disagree with saying that a life lacking 
in the things on Nussbaum’s list will be less than flourishing, but rather 
to say that the list of capabilities reflects more a set of already derived 
conclusions about the human good than a basis for drawing such 
conclusions. 

This last point is borne out by the fact that Nussbaum’s list is 
divided between what she calls “capabilities” and “limits.” Limits are a 
part of our nature that we try to overcome, such as hunger, desire, 
injury, and the like. Some of the things we have added above that 
Nussbaum leaves off this list could fall under the category of limits, 
such as ignorance and prejudice. Some, such as emotions are difficult 
to place on either list or maybe fit on both. Nussbaum already has 
opinions about the extent to which limits should be overcome or not. 
She tells us, for example, that we “prefer recurrent hunger plus eating 
to a life with neither hunger nor eating.” However, apart from the 
question of how she knows this, she cannot rest with her preferred list 
of limits and claim that they are connected to the human good while 
the ones we are mentioning here in addition are not. For it is equally 
plausible to claim that we would “prefer recurrent ignorance plus 
knowledge to a life with neither ignorance nor knowledge” and for the 
same reasons as hunger—there is pleasure in knowing, and in 
acquiring knowledge just as there is in eating. 

The point, of course, is that there are no clear-cut normative 
conclusions to be drawn from this information. We cannot draw such 
conclusions until we have some idea of in what our human flourishing 
consists and how our capabilities and limitations contribute to our 
exercise of it. Listing capabilities and limitations only begs the 
question, not answers it, however intuitively plausible the inference 


“ Thid. 
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may seem.” Plainly put, there is a failure to build a bridge between the 
values Nussbaum lists and endorses and the characteristics she claims 
supports them. In other words, as Nussbaum employs premise B (that 
is, human flourishing consists in the development or use of certain 
capabilities) in the argument for human capabilities liberalism, she 
involves herself, as was predicted, in committing the naturalist fallacy, 
if her capabilities have any connection with actual human 
characteristics.” 

Nussbaum would dispute, no doubt, this charge. It is clear that 
she sees her approach to human flourishing as being part of Hilary 
Putnam’s larger rejection of metaphysical realism and advocacy of a 
pragmatic realism that seeks to avoid the need to ground values in 
facts or some ontology. We have dealt, however, with this gambit 
extensively, and it is not without its problems.” Suffice it to say at this 
point that there is an immense framework of conclusions and 
assumptions that undergirds the capabilities argument as Nussbaum 
uses it. Apart from the question of whether that framework holds, it is 
seldom alluded to. Instead, Nussbaum proceeds as if the capabilities 
she describes are obvious to right thinking people. Yet even if they 
were “obvious,” that would still be some distance from supposing that 
any normative conclusion is clearly obvious from their acceptance. 
We can see more of this when considering premise A. 


IV 


Regarding Premise A. Sen and Nussbaum simply assume that 
premise A is true, but offer no argument on its behalf. Nevertheless, 


“ More importantly, even accepting some of Nussbaum’s approach, there 
would be no more reason to have a “capabilities” liberalism than a 
“limitations” liberalism. Why in other words, should we go beyond insuring 
that our limitations can be overcome rather than fulfilling our capabilities? 

® As per note 45 above, Nussbaum could be opting out of realism 
altogether and reducing herself to Sen. If so, she may avoid the naturalist 
fallacy, but her lists would function as catalogues of conclusions she has 
gleaned from the process of social discourse. But of course, that also means 
that she suffers from the central problem that plagues Sen’s account— 
namely, the inability to justify her ethical analysis. 

* See Douglas B. Rasmussen, “The Importance of Metaphysical Realism 
for Ethical Knowledge.” Social Philosophy & Policy 25.1 (Winter 2008): 56- 
99. 
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what is it that legitimates a political/legal order? What is the nature of 
the connection between the ethical order and the political/legal order? 

As we have argued elsewhere,” there is a prima facie difference 
between claiming (i) that doing X is good or right (bad or wrong) and 
ought to be done (ought not be done) and claiming (ii) that doing X 
ought to be politically/legally required (prohibited). These claims are 
not semantically equal, and (i) does not, by itself, imply (ii). Further, it 
cannot simply be assumed that the political/legal order is ethically 
required. It may just be that the anarchist ethical objections to such 
orders are right. Further, even Aquinas distinguished demands of justice 
that are morally binding from demands of justice that are morally and 
legally binding.” Indeed, the datum explanandum of political 
philosophy is what, if anything, entitles one to move from the ethical to 
the political—from (i) to (ii). What is it that connects these two claims? 
So-called real world politicians may ignore such challenges, but it is 
the primary responsibility of the political philosopher to show what 
justifies moving from the ethical order to the political/legal order. 
There is thus a blatant non sequitur in the human capabilities argument. 

Of course, the real issue here is why do Sen and Nussbaum assume 
premise A and provide no argument on its behalf. Why do they fail to 
distinguish between (i) and (ii)? Why would they conflate them? There 
seem to be two basic interrelated reasons: 1) their impersonal treatment 
of human flourishing (which we have already considered in respect to 
Sen and in part with respect to Nussbaum) and 2) their failure to 
appreciate the importance of an account of human flourishing that takes 
a metaphysically grounded philosophical anthropology seriously. So, we 
shall consider how these reasons figure in their views. This time we will 
begin with Nussbaum and then consider Sen. 


V 


The Case of Martha Nussbaum and the Purpose of Politics. 
Recalling Nussbaum’s distinction between capabilities and limits, she 
goes on to merge capabilities and limits to develop a threshold concept 


*' Rasmussen and Den Uyl, Norms of Liberty, 84-6. 
= Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, ILI, q. 23, a. 3, ad 1, and q. 80, a. 
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of what is minimally necessary for a “human” life. She calls this the 
“threshold of capability to function.”” She lists ten “basic human 
functional capabilities,” ranging from “being able to have good health” 
to “being able to live one’s own life and nobody else’s,” to “being able 
to laugh, to play, to enjoy recreational activities.” These capabilities 
are a function of what Nussbaum calls the “thick vague conception” of 
the human good. She holds that “the Aristotelian essentialist claims 
that a life that lacks any one of these, no matter what else it has, will 
be lacking in humanness.”” Of course, this claim of Nussbaum’s is 
again simply false. If one is prevented from enjoying “recreational 
activities,” one is not thereby lacking in humanness. Indeed, because 
Nussbaum continually glosses over distinctions between capabilities, 
capacities, achievements, and potentialities she actually thinks in ways 
contrary to the Aristotelian one. For, as with her earlier lists, this list 
smuggles in normative conclusions by presenting what are often ends 
of human action as characteristics of human nature itself. Thus, while 
most of us would not object to the image of people enjoying 
recreational activities, that enjoyment is not itself a good without 
begging all the relevant questions about what constitutes the human 
good. 

There is, in other words, nothing in the statement of the event (for 
example, that one should be in a position to enjoy recreational 
activities) that distinguishes between the provision of that condition, 
the achievement of that condition, or the enjoyment of that condition. 
However, it is precisely these distinctions that are at the very heart of 
what makes something a human good. In our view, one can only enjoy 
recreational activities, live one’s own life, or even have good health, if 
one acts for those ends. What it means, therefore, for those ends to be 
good is essentially and completely a function of someone taking 
actions to secure them. It is not that listing some desirable states of 
being is meaningless. Rather, one must see the list for what it is: an 
abstracted and generalized statement of aspirations. Statements of 
aspirations are not at all statements of human goods, because they 
lack the two components necessary for anything to qualify as a 
statement of any human good: 1) some understanding of the person(s) 


® Nussbaum, “Human Functioning and Social Justice: In Defense of 
Aristotelian Essentialism,” 221. 

“ Ibid., 222 . 

* Tid. 
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to whom the good applies, and 2) some account of the actions 
necessary for the agent(s) achieving the good. Lists such as the ones 
proposed by Nussbaum tend to treat goods as if they were public 
resources, things to be possessed, or conditions fungible across 
persons. Of course, that approach makes it easier to imagine public 
schemes for the distribution of these “goods,”” but that in itself does 
not establish the legitimacy of doing so. 

In our view, it is not simply that the legitimacy of moving from a 
list of capabilities to a political agenda has not been established, but 
also that such:a movement fails to recognize what is arguably the 
essential incompatibility between politics. and the good.” What is 
essential to something being an actual human good is the fact that it is 
chosen and voluntary;” what is essential to something being political is 
its coercive or involuntary character. If the two have a connection 
with each other, it must at best be a highly specific and limited one. 
Nussbaum’s “thick vagueness” in thinking about the human good only 
compounds the problem, because there is no way in principle to 
determine the political limits to any one of the items on her list, let 
alone the list of items jointly considered. 

The mixture, therefore, of goods and politics is a recipe for 
complete political control. All that could stand in the way would be 


* Nussbaum’s way of looking at things treats “goods” as benefits. The 
distinction between a good and a benefit is often ignored, but nonetheless 
pertinent because only benefits can be distributed, not goods. Benefits are 
things of potential value that can be given to, traded, or possessed by 
individuals without the individual in question being a factor in what 
constitutes the potential value. Goods, by contrast, are intimately bound up 
with the actions, choices, and contexts of specific individuals. 

* This claim looks profoundly un-Aristotelian, since Aristotle seems to 
hold that we are by nature political animals. The extent to which we agree or 
disagree with Aristotle is too involved to go into here. Suffice it to say that 
there are forms of “politics” we accept as consistent with our nature (for 
example, engagement in voluntary communities) and then there is the kind to 
which we are referring here, coercively backed legal prescriptions and 
prohibitions. It is the latter we find essentially incompatible which is not to 
say incapable of being rendered serviceable for human well-being. We 
discuss a number of these points more fully in Douglas J. Den Uyl and 
Douglas B. Rasmussen, “The Myth of Atomism,” The Review of Metaphysics 
59.4 (2006): 843-70. 

It would be unfair to suggest that Nussbaum is in no way aware of this. 
She does nominally give “practical reason” a central role in her list of 
capabilities; see “Human Functioning and Social Justice: In Defense of 
Aristotelian Essentialism,” 221-2. 
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practical concerns of feasibility under varying conditions, not the 
legitimacy of political control over all the goods themselves. It is not 
that thick vagueness is somehow misguided as a characterization of 
the human good. Indeed, for ethics it is quite useful and accurate, 
because the vagueness gives a central role to individual choice that 
cannot be captured in formulaic universalized prescriptions so 
common among modern ethicists.” However, for that very reason, the 
human good is an anathema to politics which has no other currency 
but coercion, universality, and conformity. We must think very 
carefully, then, about where the two might interface, what the reason 
is for that interface, and how they can do without the one succumbing 
completely to the other. In our own case, we seek to give such 
reasons in Norms of Liberty.” 
Nussbaum would certainly protest that she is fully aware of at 
least some aspects of these objections. She states, for example, that 
the list is a list of capabilities, and not actual functions, precisely 
because the conception is designed to leave room for choice. 
Government is not directed to push citizens into acting in certain 
valued ways; instead it is directed to make sure that all human 


beings have the necessary resources and conditions for acting in 
those ways. It leaves choice open to them.” 


However, the question inevitably arises as to how one makes choices 
within those capabilities. Nussbaum says that she is not interested in 
pushing citizens to act in certain valued ways, but suppose the choices 
one makes with the resources that have been expended to secure their 
capabilities wastes those resources, depletes them prematurely, or 
otherwise misappropriates them in some way. How is it conceivably 
possible not to start directing behavior in “certain valued ways”? If we 
have an argument for the initial coercion of resource distributions to 
achieve some capability, we have an argument not only for continued 
coercion, but for increased coercion. This result is necessary because 
once the normative value embedded in any capability determines an 
initial resource distribution; one is necessarily called to an evaluation 


5 See our discussion of “underdetermination” in Norms of Liberty, 144- 


® See especially both chapter 1 and chapter 11 of this work. 

** Nussbaum, “Human Functioning and Social Justice: In Defense of 
Aristotelian Essentialism,” 225. Is the goodness of the capability a function of 
its being chosen or is it chosen because it is good? 
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of that distribution. Without the evaluation, one cannot know whether 
the transition from normative value to social state has been successful. 
Nevertheless, evaluation just puts one in the same initial position of 
ensuring that the distribution be in accord with a certain standard 
implied by the original normative value. If there was no principled 
reluctance concerning the initial movement from normative value to 
social state, there can be no objection to any further movement of this 
type—other than perhaps practical ones of not having the means to do 
so. Hence, there is, in principle, no limit to coercion.” 

The further point is even if we were to grant that the initial 
movement directly from normative value to social state might allow for 
“vagueness” on the part of the normative value, the evaluation stage 
cannot. A specific social state has now emerged, not a vague one. So, 
unless we want to rest with the absurd proposition that whatever the 
results of the initial transition from normative value to social state may 
be, namely those results can never run contrary to the vagueness 
dimensions of the value (which is to say all resulting states are equally 
good), then we must now make value judgments about the 
particularities that have resulted through the transition from 
normative value to social state. The initial vagueness has thereby 
necessarily dissipated to some extent. The natural direction of this 
process, then, is to become increasingly directive of the actions of 
citizens so that they conform to the evaluative judgments of the 
initiating authorities. Hence the logical outcome is finally to “to push 
citizens into acting in certain valued ways”—that is, to the outcome 
Nussbaum claims she does not want. 

We believe that Nussbaum’s illiberal tendencies are a result of her 
failure to have both a teleological and agent-relative conception of the 
good as mentioned earlier. Without these basic “metaphysical” 
commitments, one lacks the principled means for halting the illiberal 
drift. Consider, as an example of how adrift one can become without 
metaphysical rootedness, Nussbaum’s remark that “the Aristotelian 
conception can indeed be prejudicially applied. It is possible to say 
all the right things about humanness and then to deny that women or 


€ This argument is the reason that Nussbaum’s distinction between 
functions and capabilities (see, for example, Nussbaum, Women and Human 
Development: The Capabilities Approach [Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000], 86-8.) will not hold up. 
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blacks or other minorities fall under the concept.” But how, in fact, is 
this possible? It is true that people have denied humanity to all sorts 
of other people, but that does not make any such denials the least bit 
plausible or consistent with Aristotelian essentialism.* Yet, if the 
approach is one of simply listing capabilities that seem or do not seem 
to have currency in current public discourse as criteria for humanness, 
then we could conveniently leave off characteristics we did not want 
to allow to certain groups we did not like.” This, however, is not how 
Aristotelian essentialism works. That form of essentialism refers to 
the nature of things in the world, not to a mode of common discourse 
whose terms—relative to others—might be termed “essentialistic.”” 
For if that is how “internalist essentialism” works, it would seem to be 
a kind of prima facie essentialism open to more movement than the 
statues of Daedelus! 

When looking at Nussbaum’s own list, at least when doing so in 
traditionally essentialist ways, it is hard to imagine how one could 
deny humanity to minorities (for example, blacks) or majorities 
(women). If we add the further element of the agent-relativity of the 
good, one would tend not to think in terms of groups in the first place. 
In moral and political terms the agent-relative conception would not 
allow group goods at all and thus would not think of attributing (or 
not) humanness on such terms.” A list of capabilities neither draws 
any lines nor gives one a way of prioritizing the items on the list with 
respect to each other.” We thus have no guidance from Nussbaum 
about any principled ways to limit state intrusions into people’s lives. 


* Nussbaum, “Human Functioning and Social Justice: In Defense of 
Aristotelian Essentialism,” 226. 

“ But as we mentioned in note 45 above, it may be the case that despite 
her rhetoric to contrary, there is in the end no essentialism here at all. 

Nussbaum does seem to realize something of this later. See “Human 
Functioning and Social Justice: In Defense of Aristotelian Essentialism,” 227. 

= For a defense of essentialism that is based on metaphysical realism, 
see the following: Douglas B. Rasmussen, “Quine and Aristotelian 
Essentialism,” The New Scholasticism 58 (Summer 1984): 316-35; and Henry B. 
Veatch, Two Logics: The Conflict between Classical and Neo-Analytic 
Philosophy (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1969). 

” Though not related to attributing humanness, it is possible for, say, 
medical reasons to think in terms of groups. Perhaps, in other words, medical 
care would be different for women than for men. 

“ Nussbaum certainly wants to claim that her conception sorts functions 
in terms of their fundamentality (“Human Functioning and Social Justice: In 
Defense of Aristotelian Essentialism,” 227), but we are not given much help 
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Like Sen, part of Nussbaum’s project is not simply to lay out the 
basic capabilities that are to normatively guide public policy, but also 
to use the essentialist approach to critique standard social science 
criteria for determining if someone or some thing (for example, a 
country) is well off. Her alternative purpose is to criticize the 
relativism that also often accompanies both social science and the 
humanities when discussing political matters. As a general project, we 
are with her on both counts. However, while this general project 
might be endorsed by us,” the actual discussion of public policy 
matters has an a-contextual character about it that flies in the face of 
an agent-relative conception of the good to which we subscribe. The 
a-contextual quality is a: function of Nussbaum ignoring two factors 
when thinking about public policy: cost and property rights—both of 
which help us realize that resources are attached to individuals and 
that their use occurs under a principle of scarcity." The trouble with 
capabilities as a basis for public policy is that on this approach human 
beings are simply interchangeable. We, to the contrary, see 
capabilities as generic goods, but not as the whole truth about the 
human good. Consequently, a general capability does not give us 
enough information to particularize the good for a political context. 
Property rights help particularize individuals, because they represent 
specific individual entitlements. Costs often say a lot about resource 
relationships between individuals. 

In this connection, Nussbaum asserts that 

the Aristotelian’s fundamental commitment, by contrast [to the 


utilitarian’s], is to bring each and every person across the threshold 
into capability for good functioning. This means devoting 


with the criteria. There is, of course, the possibility stated in “Aristotelian 
Social Democracy,” Liberalism and the Good, ed. R. Bruce Douglass, Gerald 
Mara, and Henry Richardson (New York: Routledge, 1990), 217 where 
Nussbaum tells us that her account of what it means to be a human being is 
“far from being based on ‘metaphysical biology’ . . . [but] is actually based on 
the commonness of myths and stories from many times and places, stories 
explaining to both friends and strangers what it is to be human rather than 
something else.” 
See, for example, her essay “Non-Relative Virtues: An Aristotelian 

Approach” in The Quality of Life, 242-269. 

™ Nussbaum mentions property in “Aristotelian Social Democracy,” 281- 
32. 
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resources to getting everyone across before any more is given to 
those who are already capable of functioning at some basic level.” 


This claim is a point Nussbaum uses to combat both the utilitarian on 
the one hand—who will allow some to succeed while others do not, 
provided overall utility is increased—and the traditionalist on the 
other hand, who is in favor of not disturbing traditions that may favor 
some over others.” Unfortunately, the foregoing passage fails to 
reflect at all how the movement towards good functioning might 
actually matter to whether one is functioning well or not. Being 
“prought” to a capability for good functioning is at best indifferent 
between one achieving it on one’s own and something being provided 
to one and every mixture in between. 

Some Aristotelians would disagree with the foregoing implication 
and hold that it is possible to “bring people across a threshold” in a 
discussion of the nature of virtue and thus human well-being. They 
would point to the process of habituation in the training of virtue that 
Aristotle seems to endorse as a counter argument to any objections we 
might have that “bringing” others to some state diminishes the human 
characteristic of the good. Parents do, after all, coerce their children 
in a process of preparing them for actions they will take on their own 
later. Let’s grant the objection for the moment. The problem is where, 
on such a model, is the liberal element in the polity? Aristotle was no 
liberal, but Nussbaum wants to think of her doctrine that way and at 
least rhetorically gives primacy of place to choice. It is not obvious 
where the role of choice comes in from the “Aristotelian” foundations 
that she advocates. This problem exists because, as we just suggested, 
we are really not talking here about capabilities of an individual agent, 
but about general social-political circumstances. 

Ceteris paribus and in general, we can propose some valid 
abstractions about conditions one needs to succeed in living a full 
human life (for example, people need education, leisure, et cetera), but 
nothing at all follows from this with respect to public policy. First of 
all, the presumption that somehow “we all” have resources to 
distribute is false as a matter of fact and morality. Secondly, 


™ Nussbaum, “Human Functioning and Social Justice: In Defense of 
Aristotelian Essentialism,” 231-2. 

” Tt is interesting that she, like the utilitarian and the traditionalist, 
regards individuals as interchangeable vis 4 vis her political program. 
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Aristotelianism emphatically does not require that nobody can 
exercise a “capability” until everyone has the resources to do so. 
Certainly, no statement of the sort can be found in Aristotle himself, 
since he was quite comfortable with inequality. Thirdly, the inference 
that a principle of public policy is implied once a capability has been 
identified is again either a complete non sequitur or question begging 
(or both). Finally, it’s not even clear that “capabilities” could function 
that way even if one wished them to. To be capable is to be in an 
active mode of some sort. To treat capabilities as things that can be 
publicly supplied or distributed is simply to confuse some resources 
that might accompany a capability with the capability itself.” 
Nussbaum has smuggled into the picture here a socio-political 
principle (egalitarianism) that is nowhere defended, nor implied by the 
framework she is using, nor particularly plausible as a public policy 
program that is likely to achieve the results she desires. To see why, 
let’s appreciate how really wide the gap is in the non sequiturs she 
commits. Let us grant for the moment that Nussbaum has identified 
basic human goods and the conditions people need for their 
achievement. Even granting this, one notices that Nussbaum has a 
rather Hobbesian, and not an Aristotelian, assumption working in the 
background. The assumption is that when one looks at the world all 
one sees are states and individuals. What this picture ignores, 
however, is what Tocqueville refers to as intermediary institutions. 
These institutions, such as churches, fraternal organizations, clubs, 
charitable societies, and the like, are equally (and we believe more so) 
candidates for moving people from the capability state to the 
enjoyment or exercise of the good. Moreover, intermediary 
institutions, being voluntary, are more consistent with a world that 
values virtue than is Nussbaum’s Hobbesian picture. It is quite 
plausible to suppose that if the state were for some reason absent from 
the picture, unable to provide resources for some reason, or otherwise 
prevented from doing so, that people would in fact turn to these 
intermediary institutions to move them across the “threshold” as 
Nussbaum desires. Of course, these institutions may not do so at the 
same rate in all times and places. When one realizes, then, that in the 


? It is possible that “capability” might just mean for Nussbaum the socio- 
political condition itself. But if that were so, her whole political philosophy 
would be tautological. 
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real world things do not necessarily move in uniform and universal 
ways, one also realizes that the whole of what moves Nussbaum’s 
argument is simply a presumption of, and preference for, 
egalitarianism. For what the preceding passage suggests is that it is 
not the movement across the threshold that really matters; it’s the 
movement of all people at the same time. 
Of course, there is nothing at all in the logic of Aristotelian 
essentialism that requires this sort of egalitarianism, and we have been 
' suggesting that it actually runs contrary to it (because capabilities are, 
in the end, agent-centered, even for the traditional Aristotle). We 
might mention in this connection as well the parentalistic” posture of 
Nussbaum’s assertion. For what is implied in what she says is that 
people could not reach the threshold without the state putting them 
there. In the Hobbesian picture she implicitly endorses, either 
individuals must provide for things individually or the state must do 
so. Since many or most of the thresholds could not be provided by the 
isolated individual, Nussbaum jumps to the conclusion that the state 
must do so. As we have suggested, such a move is completely illicit. 
Nussbaum may object to the charge of egalitarianism, arguing that 
in fact she is not guilty of a simple egalitarianism. She does, for 
example, take on Rawls’ egalitarianism for ignoring the human good” 
and furthermore argues (correctly) that wealth or any other benefit 
cannot be treated separately from some conception of the good within 
an Aristotelian framework. Hence, more wealth, for example, is not 
unequivocally good. That would depend on one’s overall conception 
of the human good. Less wealth might be necessary on such a 
conception. Hence, she concludes about Rawls, and those like him, 
that “he needs to go further in this direction, making the list of primary 
goods not a list of resources and commodities at all but a list of basic 
capabilities of the person.”” Though Nussbaum’s criticism is correct, 
it is not clear that she herself escapes any of it. For a list of 
capabilities, as we have suggested, when coupled to a political 


™ We use the term “parentalism” rather than “paternalism” because the 
former supposes an incapacity on the part of those being directed to their 
own good. See James Buchanan, “Saving the Soul of Classical Liberalism” 
Wall Street Journal (January 1, 2000), p. 29. 

® Nussbaum, “Human Functioning and Social Justice: In Defense of 
Aristotelian Essentialism,” 232. 

® Ibid., 234. 
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program, is essentially a commodification of those capabilities. 
Resources must be devoted to their achievement, and in so doing one 
must commodify the capability so that it can be distributed properly 
(that is, equally) in a system which gives primary responsibility for 
insuring line crossing to the state. In many respects, one could 
imagine simply substituting “primary capabilities” for “primary goods” 
in Rawls, and we would have exactly the sort of system Nussbaum 
seems to be recommending we adopt: a centrally directed program 
with an egalitarian tilt. 

Nussbaum does not escape this conclusion because, as we noted 
regarding Sen, objectivity for her is defined in terms of an impersonal 
view rather than with reference to the agent’s own nexus (as it would 
be with us). Because agents are completely interchangeable in 
Nussbaum’s approach, a veil-of-ignorance methodology would be an 
effective way for her to determine how the state should manage its 
resources vis 4 vis capabilities. Indeed, we would argue it is a more 
effective way than what we see here, since so much of what is 
recommended seems simply arbitrary—that is, a function of current 
political sensibilities among a certain class of people.” 

A fundamental difference between our sensibilities and those of 
Nussbaum should be noted here. What Nussbaum is particularly 
interested in is the success of classes of people. What we are 
interested in is the success of the individual. In a number of critical 
places, Nussbaum cites Marx along side of Aristotle. When it comes to 
human nature, Marx thought in terms of classes and “species being.” 
We think in terms of individuals. Strangely, the “species-being” 
approach is one that at best represents a certain kind of essentialism— 
a kind we believe has helped to diminish the viability of essentialist 
thinking in modern times. It also seems strangely at odds with the 
caution against metaphysical commitment Nussbaum is so eager to 
avoid. We cannot defend an alternative form of essentialism here. 
Suffice to say, it is not a view that thinks of essences as universals. 
For us, Aquinas had it right when he noted that “there is nothing 
common in Socrates; everything in him is individuated,” and a little 
later in the same paragraph that “human nature is not found in 


” In fact, Nussbaum does incorporate something of the Rawlsian 
approach in the first chapter of Women and Human Development: The 
Capabilities Approach. 
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individual men existing as a unity, as though it were one essence 
belonging to all, which is required for the notion of a universal.”” 

In practice, it is likely that a universalist approach to essentialism 
that may be operating in Nussbaum would make one comfortable in 
talking about groups or classes of people rather than individuals. And 
while we recognize that there are legitimate reasons for grouping 
people into such categories and that people are prone to do so (for 
both negative and positive purposes), we do not think a philosophical 
conclusion about essentialism is thereby implied. What is clearly not 
legitimate is to conclude something about the nature of essentialism 
from the fact that collective terms are used, or must be used, in public 
policy considerations. 


VI 


The Case of Amartya Sen and the Purpose of Politics. The truth 
about Amartya Sen is that insofar as he wears the philosopher’s hat, he 
has nothing to say in defense of premise A. He simply assumes it. We 
are thus, in the end, left with a kind of incompleteness in Sen when 
reading him as a philosopher. We could choose to read him simply as 
an economist, but as we have seen, neither Sen nor his doctrines call 
for that narrow a reading. Sen’s approach, which reminds us of 
classical political economy at its best, is a combination of philosophy 
and economics. It is no accident, therefore, that the tendency to pair 
with a philosopher such as Nussbaum would be natural. 
Unfortunately, Nussbaum does not bring Sen’s approach closer to 
what we, at least, would regard as a form of liberalism, but further 
away from it. The tendency of Sen’s theory has to be towards more 
closure with respect to basic values, if for no other reason than public 
reasoning must issue in policy decisions. Furthermore, since Sen is 
unwilling to rest contented with whatever may result from the 
deliberations of actual political units, as we saw for example in his 
discussion of the impartial spectator, he impels us to offer normative 
review of any such decisions. Yet, unless that review is guided by 


™ Thomas Aquinas, On Being and Essence, 2nd ed. rev., trans. Armand 
Maurer, C. S. B. (Toronto: The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1968), 
47-8. See also, Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles I, 26.5. 
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answers to the very questions we have posed to his views above, there 
is little chance that we will end up with much more than state imposed 
solutions to social problems. That conclusion, if forthcoming, would 
most definitely be a retreat from liberalism. 

Before signing off on Sen’s approach to liberalism, there is a point 
to be made on behalf of his reluctance to offer lists of capabilities— 
namely, that it raises a fundamental issue about the nature of political 
theory that needs to be addressed—to wit: Can political theory find 
legitimation and not be concerned directly with achieving what is good 
or right or just? So, let us consider some aspects of Sen’s views once 
more. 

On Sen’s side, he wishes not to entrap himself in offering lists of 
capabilities because that would limit the developmental and 
experiential nature of moral norms as they actually function in the 
world and in public discourse. Norms evolve, change, go through 
refinements and adapt themselves differently to circumstances. 
Therefore, to attempt to catalogue them or the capabilities upon which 
they are based is unduly limiting and open to almost immediate 
refutation if circumstances change. Sen’s nonconstructivist” approach 
allows values to bubble up from the customs, practices, and actions of 
people acting in the world around them. This aspect of his theory 
seems to remain constant, even when Sen is wearing his philosopher's 
hat. Nussbaum, by contrast, suggests by contrast that only by spelling 


® The terms “constructivist” and “nonconstructivist” as used here are 
based upon F.A. Hayek’s discussion of “constructivist rationality.” See, for 
example, The Counter Revolution of Science (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund 
Press, 1979), chaps. 9 and 10. Chandran Kukathas provides a clear version of 
how to think about “constructivism” when he says that a constructivist is one 
who “requires all social arrangements to be evaluated by human reason 
before they are accorded respect or allegiance.” Chandran Kukathas, Hayek 
and Modern Liberalism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989), 12. “Constructivist” 
can be taken in a slightly different sense, however. It can be understood in 
contrast to moral realism. It can refer to those ethical theories that see 
ethical truth not as descriptive of agents whose conduct is for their proper 
end (to put it in Aristotelian terms), but as instead determined by judgments 
of a selected group of agents. Either these judgments are actual and 
uncorrected, or they are fully informed, impartial, and operating from a 
certain approach to morality, for example, impersonalism. In this sense of 
constructivism, Sen may be seen moving between these two forms of 
constructivism, and Nussbaum, who at first blush appears as a moral realist 
with an Aristotelian orientation, may in fact (if our analysis has been 
accurate) be a constructivist of sorts. 
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out some of the major capabilities and their implications for social 
theory can we give the capabilities theory any real justification and 
answer the fundamental questions about approaches to ethics and 
politics we have posed above. 

It has been argued that Sen needs Nussbaum’s help in order to 
complete his theory. Yet, after our discussion of Nussbaum, it also 
seems that Sen’s reluctance to provide a basis for values beyond what. 
public reasoning takes as given, is anecessary and welcome correction 
to the constructivist ethical prescriptions of Nussbaum. Both theories 
need the other in precisely the area in which they explicitly disagree. 
Here lies the problem. The need that each approach has for the other 
results in what we call the “cycle of normative asymmetry.” This is a 
vicious cycle. Sen’s theory needs the help of an approach like 
Nussbaum’s in order to gain the philosophical substance needed to 
solve the basic problem of what justifies the valuableness of the values 
decided through the open-ended procedures of public discourse. 
Nussbaum, on the other hand, ends up needing (despite protests to the 
contrary) the developmental, open-ended, choice-centered approach 
to norms Sen champions in order for her theory to have any 
connection to human practices generally and liberalism in particular. 

In this respect, Sen needs the constructivist elements of 
Nussbaum’s theory to complete what’s missing in his own, and 
Nussbaum needs the non-constructivist elements of Sen’s theory to 
give her theory a connection to actual moral practices. The problem is 
that rounding out one approach with the other is a procedure of 
resolving one perspective into its opposite. Giving a constructivist 
conclusion to a nonconstructivist understanding of public discourse, 
or trying to add a nonconstructive dimension to what is otherwise a 
constructivist doctrine, destroys in each the other. That is to say, in 
trying to solve Sen’s problem with Nussbaum’s constructivist 
approach, we erode the nonconstructivist nature of the original theory. 
Likewise, in seeking a place for a nonconstructivist component to her 
theory, Nussbaum courts losing her constructivism altogether. As 
said, there is a vicious cycle. 

The reason constructivist and nonconstructivist approaches are 
essentially at odds is because it is assumed that all norms have the 
same nature and purpose—what we call “equinormativity.” Thus, 
whether within the realm of ethics or that of politics, there will always 
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be a tension between the two approaches and hence a dilemma: either 
a cycle of normative asymmetry or a reduction of all attempts to 
establish values and valuableness to a single approach, (that is to say, 
either constructivism and “practice be damned” or nonconstructivism 
and “justification be damned”). If, on the other hand, equinormativity 
is rejected, it may be that one area of inquiry is best served by highly 
specified constructivist values and another by more open-ended 
differentially applied values. In Norms of Liberty, we argue that 
because of the dynamic character of human flourishing, norms come 
in different kinds, thereby providing natural limits to the scope of 
one’s normative approaches. For example, what we call “metanorms,” 
which set the conditions for the exercise of ordinary moral norms, are 
suited to constructivist accounts of value, because they must set the 
boundary conditions in which agents act without being positively 
. directive about what the agents should be doing. By contrast, ordinary 
moral norms, which depend critically on choice and circumstance, are 
suited to nonconstructivist approaches to norms. Because political 
theorists often act as if ethical norms are all of one type, they are 
forced on the one hand to cycle between, a kind of pure Kantian 
constructivism which reduces every moral norm to a law, and, on the 
other extreme, a form of pure Hayekianism where there are no ex ante 
principles not themselves the result of an evolutionary process. 


VII 


Conclusion. Both Sen and Nussbaum fail to provide an adequate 
defense of premises A and B. Indeed, these premises are quite 
dubious. Hence, the Human Capabilities Argument not only does not 
work, but it also seems to invite a strong retreat from liberalism. 
Moreover, neither Sen nor Nussbaum offer a place where one can or 
cannot do as well as one chooses; there is only the relentless and 
enforced pursuit of capabilities. Individuals have no basis upon which 
to erect borders for their resources or themselves and to say to any 
and all that some areas are off limits no matter who may benefit. 
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An examination of Sen’s and Nussbaum’s view of rights must be 
left for another time, however.” Nonetheless, it can be observed fairly 
that neither of them sees the need for an ethical norm that seeks to 
square the universalism of legal norms with the norms an 
individualized and agent-relative character of human flourishing offers. 
There is no place in their thought for a norm that authorizes moral 
territories for individuals that are not measured in terms of, or subject 
to the demands of, promoting the development of human capabilities. 
The collectivized project of Sen and Nussbaum has no principled limit 
because fulfilling capabilities knows no constraints. Such is the price 
of offering an account of human flourishing without an anthropology 
that takes metaphysical realism, essentialism, natural teleology, 
individualism, and forms of sociality seriously.” 


Liberty Fund 


St. John’s University 


® See our forthcoming essay, “Rights and Capabilities,” in a volume 
tentatively titled Law, Liberty, Morality and Rights, ed. Tomasz Gizbert- 
Studnicki and Mateusz Klinowski, (Krakow: Wolters Kluwer Polska, 2009), 
which is part of the Proceedings of the 23rd World IVR Congress of 
Philosophy of Law and Social Philosophy (August 1-6, 2007, Krakow, Poland). 

* This essay was revised while one of the authors was a visiting scholar 
at the Social Philosophy and Policy Center at Bowling Green State University, 
Ohio. A version of the paper was also presented at the University of Virginia 
by the other author. Special thanks are owed to Fred D. Miller, Jr. and Loren 
E. Lomasky. 
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BAKER, Deane-Peter. Tayloring Reformed Epistemology: Charles Taylor, 
Alvin Plantinga and the de jure Challenge to Christian Belief. The 
Veritas Series. London: SCM Press, 2007. xii + 228 pp. Cloth, $90.00; 
paper, $29.99—In Tayloring Reformed Epistemology Deane-Peter Baker 
deftly investigates two philosophical enterprises. Baker explicates 
Reformed Epistemology as the concerted effort to rebut the de jure 
challenge of irrationality or epistemic defect laid at the feet of theists. 
Baker finds Alvin Plantinga’s appeal to immediate knowledge of God via 
a sensus divinitatis a successful counter, with some qualifications, to 
the de jure challenge. Plantinga’s account of warranted belief comes to 
“If God exists, then belief in God is warranted.” However, this 
conclusion leaves unsettled and unsettling the de facto question: Does 
God exist? 

To address the ontological question Baker turns to the second 
endeavor, that of Charles Taylor, especially his Sources of the Self 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1989). Taylor employs a 
transcendental argument showing the necessity of God. In order for the 
human experience of morality to be what it is, God must exist. With 
both reformed epistemology and Taylor’s transcendental theistic 
argument, Baker analyzes the original arguments and adroitly attends to 
the subsequent scholarship. Baker’s thesis is that the shortcomings of 
reformed epistemology are redressed by Taylor’s phenomenologically- 
based arguments for God’s existence, and the major epistemic problem 
of Taylor’s argument for God’s existence is solved using resources from 
Reformed Epistemology. These two seemingly disparate enterprises 
enhance and complete each other. 

So named because of its indebtedness to the protestant reformer, John 
Calvin, reformed epistemology contends that belief in God is “properly 
basic.” To view religious belief as properly basic is to affirm that God is 
known immediately or directly, that is, neither inferred nor evidenced. If 
properly basic, knowledge of God can be rational, or as rational as any 
other basic knowledge. The de jure challenge to theistic belief contends 
that no argument is adequate, no evidence is sufficient to establish the 
rationality of belief in God. Reformed epistemology endeavors to show 


* Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination ina 
subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with such fields 
as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed in this 
section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to philosophers 
The Review of Metaphysics 62 (June 2009): 909-956. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
Metaphysics. 
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that theists suffer from no epistemic defect because no argument or 
evidence is required in order for religious belief to be rational. 

Nicholas Wolterstorff sets conditions entitling one to believe 
something. According to Wolterstorff, epistemic entitlement comes 
from engaging in doxastic practices that constitute doing one’s epistemic 
duty. Doing one’s doxastic duty entitles one to rationally make theistic 
belief claims. William Alston argues that religious beliefs are rational if 
they are epistemically justified. They are epistemically justified if they 
are “based on an adequate ground” which is a “sufficiently reliable 
indication of truth of the belief” (p. 42). Alston’s work, especially in 
Perceiving God (Cornell University Press, 1991), contends that beliefs 
regarding experiences of God are on no weaker ground than are beliefs 
based upon sense perception. 

In God and Other Minds (Cornell University Press, 1967), Alvin 
Plantinga made the case with “belief in other minds and belief in God,” 
the latter is equally rational with the former. Plantinga expanded upon 
this contention in later works on epistemic warrant claiming that there is 
“a kind of natural knowledge of God” resulting from a sensus 
divinitatis. Plantinga’s contribution shows that knowledge of God is on 
similar causal epistemic footing as is knowledge of objects of sense 
perception and memory. Baker concludes that Plantinga, reformed 
epistemology’s best spokesperson, successfully argues “that provided 
Christian belief is true Christians are not irrational—or, more accurately, 
unwarranted—in holding the beliefs that they do hold” (p. 95). However, 
this conditional conclusion is unsatisfactory because the de facto 
question of God’s existence remains. 

Charles Taylor’s phenomenological work offers a dispositive response 
to the de facto challenge to religious belief and constitutes the focus of 
the second half of Tayloring Reformed Epistemology. Taylor's 
phenomenology of the self places the self in a context of meaning that is 
structured by morality which is best understood as made possible by a 
transcendent God. A phenomenological investigation of human 
experience uncovers a moral framework within which all human beings 
act. That moral framework only makes sense if there is a transcendent 
source of human meaning, namely God. Baker engages in a careful and 
comprehensive review of the critical literature that has surrounded 
Sources of the Self since its publication. He concludes that Taylor 
succeeds in his case for God. 

Baker provides a critical analysis of both Reformed Epistemology and 
Charles Taylor’s transcendental argument for God. At the same time he 
conducts a comprehensive survey of the scholarly criticism that has 
attended both enterprises. His novel contribution is to suggest that 
these two enhance and support each other. Baker’s book offers 
important argument for scholars of reformed epistemology, Charles 
Taylor, those interested in introductions to these philosophical 
endeavors, and those concerned to prove that God exists and can be 
known. It is clear, well-written, comprehensive, novel in its approach, 
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and deserving of attention—William J. Hawk, James Madison 
University. 


BARACCHI, Claudia. Aristotle’s Ethics as First Philosophy. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2008. ix + 342 pp. Cloth, $90.00—Claudia 
Baracchi has written a stunning book. She challenges traditional 
interpretations of Aristotle that sharply distinguish the theoretical and 
the practical disciplines, and then worry about the relation between the 
two. She also criticizes those who accept the dichotomy between the 
theoretical and the practical, but invert the traditional hierarchy in which 
greater value is assigned to the practical disciplines. Baracchi seeks to 
show that “sophia, theoretical wisdom, far from an autonomous and 
separate pursuit, should be acknowledged as integrally involved in 
becoming, sensibility, experience, and, hence action” (p. 1). The 
theoretical is always informed by a set of practices. In short, Baracchi 
argues that we cannot give an adequate account of the theoretical 
disciplines without reference to practice, nor can we fully grasp what is 
distinctive about the practical disciplines without appreciating their 
theoretical dimensions. We cannot grasp what is essential about 
Aristotle’s ethics and politics unless we see how it is penetrated by 
sophia and theéria. Given the dominant approaches to Aristotle in the 
West, these are radical claims, but she reminds us that her interpretation 
is consonant with the Judeo—Islamic reception of Aristotle. These 
commentators stress how the noetic, psychological, and metaphysical 
strands in Aristotle are to be understood in their “ethical and political 
relevance—in light of a certain ethical primacy” (p. 8). Baracchi 
beautifully textures and supports her claims by a close reading of the 
relevant texts in Aristotle. In her “Prelude” she examines Metaphysics A 
and Posterior Analytics B. 19 in order to show that Aristotle’s 
characterization philosophia prété (first philosophy) makes essential ` 
reference to human desires and practices. She shows that first 
philosophy must be carefully distinguished from scientific 
demonstration. The science articulated in the Metaphysics is essentially 
“architectonic, that is to say, involved in human action and even human 
construction” (p. 39). This prelude serves as an introduction to a 
detailed analysis of the Nicomachean Ethics, Alpha to Eta. She then 
weaves in a perceptive analysis of Metaphysics Gamma, and concludes 
with the Nicomachean Ethics, Theta to Kappa. Her study is filled with 
exquisite gems. Baracchi compels us to rethink in a fresh way Aristotle’s 
key concepts. My favorite section is her discussion of the virtues of the 
intellect as analyzed in the Nichomedean Ethics. Book 6 of the Ethics 
has been extraordinary important for philosophers (including Heidegger, 
Gadamer, and Arendt)—especially the way in which Aristotle 
distinguishes techné (craft, art, artful production), epistémé (science), 
phronésis (prudence, practical wisdom), sophia (wisdom), and nous 
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(intuition or intellect). Baracchi notes that Aristotle’s insistence on “the 
mutual exclusivity of praxis and potéesis is suspect in light of the 
pervasiveness of the language of tekhné in the ethical discourse” (p. 181). 
Ethics, she claims, is itself a kind of making. Furthermore there is a 
close relation between tekhné and phusis. Not only is demonstration 
based on principles that are not demonstrable, but Aristotle underscores 
the importance of conviction and trust in his explication of epistémé. 
First philosophy is not to be confused with epistémé (science): it is 
intrinsically ethical. Nous is nondiscursive, nonlinear, and entails a 
certain immediacy. Baracchi stresses that nous involves both 
intellectual and sensible perception. “Indeed, it constitutes the ultimate 
limit of logos, that which remains inassimilable to logos” (p. 195). In her 
examination of phronésis, Baracchi shows that in addition to being 
intimately related to the virtues of character, phronésis involves a 
genuinely contemplative theoretical moment. With sophia we reach the 
culmination of Aristotle’s Ethics. It is the union of nous and epistémé, 
but also involves the convergence of perception and trust. Sophia is at 
once rooted in ethos but also is concerned with the good as such. In an 
illuminating footnote, Baracchi succinctly states the main thesis of her 
book: “In sum, the point is not whether practical reason (prudence) or 
‘theoretical’ reason, wisdom, is prior in Aristotle’s discourse, but that 
theoretical knowledge, wisdom, is inherently practical, and the practical 
is pervasively theoretical, lit up by intuitive insight and moving for the 
sake of it” (p. 212). 

I have given only the barest account of the riches of this text. Equally 
illuminating are her discussions of logos, happiness, the soul, friendship, 
justice, teleology, and the meaning of the science of being qua being. 
Whether or not one agrees with her readings of specific passages, one 
senses throughout both her care and mastery of the relevant texts (not 
only in Aristotle but also in Plato). Baracchi’s Aristotle is a thinker who 
is deeply grounded in the human condition, in the ethos that 
characterizes our everyday lives, but who resists any suggestion of 
anthropocentrism. To be fully human, we strive for a wisdom grounded 
in practice where we seek to comprehend the mystery of the cosmos and 
our place within this cosmos. This genuinely thought-provoking book is 
not only for students of Aristotle but for anyone concerned with 
practical’ philosophy, first philosophy, ethics, and the human 
condition.—Richard J. Bernstein, New School for Social Research. 


BOWLER, Michael. Heidegger and Aristotle. Philosophy as Praxis. 
Continuum Studies in Continental Philosophy. London: Continuum 
International Publishing Group, 2008. 171 pp. Cloth, £65.00—-Bowler 
situates Heidegger’s thought as a response to the Neo-Kantian problem 
of grounding the sciences in the broad overview he gives of the 
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philosophies of Rickert and Natorp and the attempts by Husserl and 
Dilthey to escape (in opposite ways) the Neo-Kantian framework by 
capturing life as it is actually experienced. Bowler shows how specific 
formulations and criticisms in Heidegger’s lectures from the Freiburg 
and Marburg periods relate to the themes of philosophy as an ideal task 
in Rickert, Husserl’s development of a phenomenology of the environing 
world, Natorp’s Heidegger-like formulation of science as a project 
(Vorwurf), and Dilthey’s grounding of the human sciences in a 
nonnaturalistic reliving of the connectedness (Zusammenhang) of the 
world in which meaning is historically constituted. Bowler argues that 
Heidegger intended his ontology to address this problematic by showing 
how the analytic of Dasein better accomplishes the Neo-Kantian ideal of 
philosophy as valid science because of its nonobjectifying understanding 
of our relation to the world. Bowler concludes by seeking to show how 
Heidegger’s understanding of philosophy as a nonobjectifying task led 
Heidegger to think that philosophy not only examines praxis as world 
but is itself a kind of praxis conscious of its own, distinct relationship to 
life. Bowler argues that Heidegger’s understanding of philosophy as 
praxis shows not only an unmistakable basis in Aristotle’s notion of 
phronesis but also how Heidegger's existenzial categories of life go well 
beyond Aristotle’s categorical account of human being. 

Of particular interest in Bowler’s overview is the connection he 
outlines between Baden and Marburg Neo-Kantianism in the way 
Rickert’s notion of a science guided by a Kantian practical ideal of 
perfect validity has implicit parallels in Natorp’s understanding of 
science as a project or task with an objective goal. Also notable is the 
way Bowler deemphasizes the well-known influence of Husserl’s Logical 
Investigations on Heidegger in favor of considering Husserl’s 
development of notions of nonobjective attitudes of valuing and willing 
in Ideas II, themes which Bowler points out may have been developed as 
early as 1908, but whose early influence is attested in Heidegger's 
references to Husserl’s 1916 lecture on “Nature and Spirit.” Bowler also 
ties Heidegger’s notion of metaphysics to Dilthey’s understanding of 
philosophy as a preeminent worldview that tries to hypostatize life 
conceptually, while the historical constitution of meaning in life always 
overflows its grasp. Finally, Bowler’s understanding of philosophy as 
praxis tries to unify the earlier Heidegger’s analysis of Dasein with the 
later Heidegger's attempt to account for a sense of being (and 
philosophy) beyond the account of world and the being of beings. 

However, the notion of praxis Bowler develops remains maddeningly 
vague, when specificity is needed above all in disentangling Heidegger's 
relationship to Aristotle regarding phronesis. For example, Bowler 
summarizes Heidegger’s argument that Aristotle’s definition of man as 
zoon echon logon applies the objective category of echon to human being 
even while noting that Aristotle’s own notion of hexis escapes the 
objectifying conceptualizations of categorical assertions. Given that the 
term hexis is critical for comprehending Aristotle’s account of action 
and phronesis in the Nicomachean Ethics, Bowler simply appears to 
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compress a very small part of Heidegger's criticisms of Aristotle without 
sufficient analysis of the relevant texts from both. Similar difficulties 
exist with the notions of praxis or life or experience that Bowler uses to 
unify the whole book: in what sense can all six philosophers be said to 
have similar notions of praxis except in an equivocal way? A strong 
indication of this equivocation is the way Rickert virtually disappears as 
the book progresses, while Emil Lask receives no more than two scant 
references. The second chapter on Husserl makes a quite broad claim 
that Heidegger’s analysis of being-in-the-world was significantly 
influenced by Husserl, but trying to distinguish who influenced whom 
here is extremely difficult in both philological and conceptual terms. 
The brief discussion of Husserl’s concepts of retention and protention on 
page 388 confuses the objective intentionality of the ego with the 
intentionality of inner time consciousness. There are lastly some 
problems with endnotes, especially notes 55-62 for chapter 2 (where 
they appear off by one) and again in chapter 6, where notes 12 and 13 
obviously make an incorrectly formatted reference to note 5. 

Despite these criticisms, the book is definitely worth reading for the 
Heidegger scholar because of the breadth of ground covered and the 
freshness of some of the interpretation. Bowler also attempts to go 
beyond simply interpreting Heidegger’s works to essay a reformulation 
of Heidegger’s understanding of philosophy, something worthy of 
respect both for the difficulty of the undertaking and the (relatively) 
jargon-free expression he brings to the topic—Pierre Mauboussin, 
Chicago, Il. 


BRAVER, Lee. A Thing of this World: A History of Continental Anti- 
Realism. Topics in Historical Philosophy. Evanston, Il.: Northwestern 
University Press, 2007. xxi + 590 pp. Cloth, $79.95; paper, $34.95—Lee 
Braver wants to see a lot more arguing taking place in philosophy. The 
problem with philosophy today, he claims, “is not that we are arguing 
with each other, but that we aren’t, that we have not yet risen to the 
point of disagreeing” (p. 7). He is referring of course to the lack of 
dialogue, and hence the mutual misunderstanding, between the analytic 
and continental traditions in philosophy. Braver claims, however, that 
the two camps share at least one significant thread running through their 
works: what Braver calls “anti-realism.” Braver defines it as the idea 
originating with Kant that “the mind actively . . . organizes experience in 
constructing knowledge, rather than passively reflecting an independent 
reality” (p. 3).. Braver means to achieve his goal of preparing the ground 
for a meaningful and profitable dialogue between the two traditions by 
reworking a “commensurable vocabulary” so as to make continental 
thought more readily intelligible to analytic thinkers; the greater part of 
the book is dedicated to tracing the history of anti-realism in continental 
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philosophy, beginning with Kant, through Hegel, Nietzsche, Heidegger, 
Foucault, and ending with Derrida. 

Chapter 1 is dedicated to constructing an analytic definition of realism 
in the form of a set of six theses (the “Realism Matrix”), so as to contrast 
it later with the “Anti-Realist Matrix” which Braver develops in the 
course of his analysis of continental thought. For these “realism theses” 
(R1 Independence from the Mental, R2 Correspondence, R3 Uniqueness 
of Truth, R4 Bivalence, R5 Passivity of Knower, R6 Realism of the 
Subject), he relies on mostly analytic sources, especially Putnam and 
Dummett, but also includes what others, including Frege, Russell, and 
Wittgenstein, have contributed on the subject of realism. 

In chapter 2 Braver commences his discussion of the “Kantian 
Paradigm.” Kant’s rejection of “R5 Passivity of Knower’” is the linchpin 
of the Copernican Revolution, thereby setting the foundation for anti- 
realism. However, determining Kant’s precise position on the other 
theses, with which the rest of the chapter deals (especially “R1 Mind- 
Independence of Reality”) proves a bit difficult, mostly because of Kant’s 
commitment to the doctrine of noumena and its mind-independent 
reality. It is the struggle with interpretations of Kantian noumena that 
variously shapes subsequent anti-realist thought, Braver claims. 

Chapter 3 follows the pattern set in the previous chapter, and 
continued throughout the book. That is, Braver tries to unpack the 
position of a particular continental philosopher in terms of his stand on 
the realism theses, resulting in the eventual emergence of the anti- 
realism theses (Al Mind-Dependence, A2 Rejection of Correspondence 
Truth, A3 Ontological Pluralism, A4 Rejection of Bivalence, A5 Active 
Knower, A6 Plural Subject) (p. 53). Hegel’s Objective Idealism is seen as 
developing from his complete dismissal of R1 (resulting in Al), but 
Braver considers Hegel as ultimately ending up with a complex but 
ultimately realist notion of the self (R6), thereby still maintaining a 
connection to the Kantian Paradigm. 

In chapter 4 Braver demonstrates how Nietzsche’s attempt at denying 
an independent reality ultimately fails—his “conception of truth 
interferes with his metaphysics” (p. 253); hence he too is within the 
Kantian Paradigm. 

Heideggers Being and Time marks the “Transition” (chapter 5) 
between the Kantian Paradigm and the “Heideggerian Paradigm” that 
results from the latter’s later works (chapter 6). Whereas both the early 
and the later Heidegger maintain a kind of realist conception of the 
subject (R6), “the essence of man” shrinks, in his later work, “to the 
barest possible point of just the ability to experience or be aware of 
anything” (p. 340). This denial of Kant’s transcendental subjectivity is 
what ushers in the next turning point in the history of philosophy. 

In chapter 7, Braver illustrates how Foucault works within this new 
shift, concluding that self-transformation is the essential function of 
philosophy. In chapter 8, we see Derrida’s extreme anti-realism in his 
rejection of both independent objects (R1) and transcendental subjects 
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(R6), ultimately making the claim that there is “nothing outside the text 
because our experience is always linguistically mediated” (p. 495). 

The idea that a philosopher develops his own position out of various 
adaptations to the framework that was bequeathed to him is not new. In 
this masterful work, however, Braver provides an ingenious exegetical 
tool to illustrate this evolution from Kant through Derrida. By showing 
how they each modify what he identifies as the theses of realism into 
varying degrees of anti-realism, Braver succeeds admirably in 
penetrating the obscure vocabulary to demonstrate clearly that 
continental philosophers and analytic philosophers share a common 
Kantian origin and hence some common concerns (though not the same 
answers). This might indeed be the beginning of a very fruitful 
conversation.—Rosa Maria Mayorga, Miami Dade College. 


BROBJER, Thomas H. Nietesche’s Philosophical Context: An Intellectual 
Biography. Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 2008. xiii + 268 pp. 
Cloth, $50.00—Nietzsche has at times been seen as an innovative 
iconoclast who challenged his tradition and a creative spirit unmoored 
from past and present conditions. Nietzsche contributed to this picture 
by often extolling his own independence. Of course, no one believes that 
Nietzsche had no influences or that he was not well read. Yet the degree 
to which Nietzsche read traditional and contemporary sources has until 
recently been vastly underestimated. Certainly, there has been extensive 
scholarly work comparing Nietzsche with other thinkers, either 
thematically or from the standpoint of influences on Nietzsche. Lately 
there has also emerged an examination of Nietzsche's relation to works 
in his own day, in a variety of fields, including natural science. 

A key question is such developments would have to be the nature and 
extent of Nietzsche’s own reading. In the book under consideration, 
Thomas Brobjer has performed a remarkable service by digging into this 
question in a comprehensive and meticulous manner. Brobjer’s study 
addresses the following questions: What did Nietzsche read? What were 
his reading habits, especially concerning annotation? What influences on 
his thinking can be found in his reading record? Brobjer is able to 
demonstrate that Nietzsche was an avid and wide-ranging reader of both 
traditional and contemporary sources, in many different fields. 
Nietzsche was also an active, responsive reader, as evident in the wealth 
of annotations in books he possessed and the many references to 
readings in his notebooks. Brobjer’s method of research includes an 
intensive examination of Nietzsche’s notebooks, his letters, his personal 
library, and the record of his borrowings from libraries and purchases 
from booksellers. . 

Brobjer limits his treatment to philosophical influences, which he says 
constitutes about one-fifth of the books Nietzsche is known to have read 
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(p. 3). Among the major sources are those whom Nietzsche scholars are 
likely to recognize as influences: Emerson, Plato, Schopenhauer, Lange, 
Kant, and Paul Rée. Other sources might be news to some: Hartmann, 
Düring, Spir, Spencer, and Mill. Brobjer covers. several lesser known 
thinkers that Nietzsche read and that had an effect on him either 
positively or as a foil for critique. Interesting are Brobjer’s findings that 
Nietzsche read very little of Kant’s works directly and that he was 
familiar with Kierkegaard’s thinking, although he never read a full text 
(p. 75). Brobjer also examines key themes in Nietzsche’s philosophy— 
eternal recurrence, amor fati, the figure of Zarathustra, will to power, 
and the Ubermensch—and shows indications of these notions in books 
read by Nietzsche. One should not forget, however, the degree to which 
Nietzsche was innovative in these respects, and the effect of this book 
might tempt some readers to side too much on the “influence” side of the 
scale. Nevertheless, the virtue of Brobjer’s investigation is to 
demonstrate that Nietzsche’s reading was active and extensive, and that 
his thought drew from a wealth of sources, both traditional and 
contemporary. 

Brobjer concludes his book with three very useful tables: 1) a 
chronological listing of Nietzsche’s philosophical reading, with helpful 
annotations about ramifications and references in Nietzsche’s writings; 
2) philosophical titles in Nietzsche’s library about which it is unknown if 
and when he read them; and 3) an alphabetical listing of Nietzsche’s 
philosophical reading, with the year read, which can then be cross- 
referenced with Table 1. All in all, Brobjer’s book provides a treasure of 
important material for Nietzsche scholars and anyone interested in 
Nietzsche’s intellectual life. I should mention one surprising omission: 
Brobjer cites some of the work by Robin Small, yet Small’s 2001 book, 
Nietzsche in Context, which provides an extensive examination of 
Nietzsche's intellectual engagements and influences, was not 
referenced.—Lawrence J. Hatab, Old Dominion University. 


BUTLER, Clark. Human Rights Ethics: A Rational Approach. West 
Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University Press, 2008. xiii + 299 pp. Paper, 
$39.95—This book recommends itself most urgently, perhaps, to the 
person who wants to avoid metaphysical and epistemological 
abstractions in favor of a more down-to-earth and practical discussion of 
human rights. Butler’s approach to the justification of universal equal 
human rights is reminiscent of David Gauthier’s effort to justify moral 
constraints in Morals by Agreement (Oxford University Press, 1986). 
Gauthier argued that the acceptance of moral constraints on one’s 
actions is rational not merely from the perspective of some hypothetical 
state of nature or original position of ignorance, but for real people 
embedded in real situations and facing real conflicts and contingencies. 
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Similarly, Butler wishes to justify human rights to those who are being 
asked to respect them, like those who must constrain their behavior in 
accordance with such rights. And also like Gauthier, Butler refuses to 
appeal to abstract metaphysical justifications of human rights. Instead, 
he argues that rights only exist to the extent that they are respected; 
when they are not respected, they are merely ideal. The task of 
justification is to provide a good reason for rejecting relations of 
domination and submission and replacing them with a commitment to 
respect and enhance human rights. 

Two  themes—instruction and _legitimation—shape  Butler’s 
justification of human rights. The first becomes effective when someone 
surprises himself “in the discovery and correction of error despite 
himself with the help of another's criticism” (p. 121). This can lead to 
the realization that one cannot presumptively justify excluding anyone 
from the conversations by which one discovers the truth and thereby 
furthers one’s own projects. Anyone may, for all we can know a priori, 
teach us something. Thus, we cannot rationally insist on the truth of our 
own views while silencing some potential critics or excluding them from 
the conversation. This, in turn, can lead to a commitment to respect and 
enhance the rights to freedom of thought and discussion. In a like 
manner, elites wish to have their dominance affirmed by those over 
whom they exercise it. However, this affirmation is only genuine, and 
thus can only serve to legitimate an elite, if it is possible to withhold it. 
Again, this realization can lead to a commitment to respect and enhance 
human rights. 

In particular, both these arguments lead to a right to freedom of 
thought and discussion. Absent freedom of thought, I cannot be sure 
that others will be able to make the best possible criticism of my own 
beliefs or my elite status. Absent freedom of discussion, I cannot be 
confident that others are giving me their true thoughts on these matters. 
Thus, the freedom of thought and discussion becomes the foundation of 
all human rights. In fact, for Butler, freedom of thought and discussion 
is the only human right; all other putative rights are just applications of 
this original one. Thus, the justification of human rights requires not the 
justification of a myriad of different rights, but only of this one (p. 185). 

This apparent reduction of all human rights to one launches an 
expansion of rights that is, seemingly, without limit. Once I recognize 
that freedom of thought and speech are necessary to the confirmation of 
my beliefs and the legitimation of my elite status, I see immediately that 
a negative right to freedom of speech—a right merely of 
noninterference—is not enough. If I want the best criticism from others, 
I must do whatever is necessary to maximize their ability to think and to 
participate in the discussion. Thus, the catalogs of rights found in such 
documents as the Universal Declaration of Human Rights are to be 
understood as an account of the causally necessary conditions for the 
maximally effective exercise of the right to freedom of thought and 
speech. And we should expect that there will be more, perhaps many 
more, such conditions that we have yet to discover. No doubt some 
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readers will find this implication of Professor Butler’s argument 
troubling. 

In the course of developing his argument, Professor Butler provides 
useful discussions of natural law-based human rights theories, the place 
of human rights in utilitarian and Kantian moral theories, and the issues 
that surround the institutionalization and enforcement of equal human 
rights on a global scale. Even aside from the controversial nature of its 
central argument, Professor Butler’s book is a worthwhile read for any 
student of normative ethics.—John Ahrens, Hanover College. 


BUTTON, Mark. Contract, Culture, and Citizenship. University Park: Penn 
State University Press, 2008. 280 pp. Cloth, $55.00—Contract, Culture, 
and Citizenship revisits the well-worn texts of the social contract 
theorists Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and Rawls with an interpretation 
that stresses the embeddedness of citizen contractors in an ongoing 
political culture. Where some critics of this tradition, such as C.B. 
Macpherson and Charles Taylor, have found a glaring deficit of civic 
mindedness among the possessive and atomistic individuals of Hobbes, 
Locke, and their followers, Button seeks to uncover a Rousseauian 
project in the background that fills the lack. Alongside their sometimes 
stark political theories of the social contract was a robust conversation 
in their ethical and educational writings regarding how to nurture 
citizens capable of living up to the contract. The author’s mantra, 
“contract makes citizens, not the other way around,” mentioned 
throughout the book’s five chapters—one devoted to each theorist, 
except for Locke, who earns two—is meant to convey this abiding 
theoretical concern for what happens the day after the social contract 
and the need for norms, habits, and spaces of public reason that foster 
civic skills, but this book also shows how important the day before is, 
how certain kinds of political culture are required for contract-keeping 
citizens. Though it closely examines the contract tradition and 
advocates for its continuing value, the book also indicates that concepts 
such as social contract may be less useful today for the purposes of 
legitimating government operations than the idea of a dynamic and self- 
sustaining democratic political culture. 

The first three chapters reveal Hobbes and Locke as deeply interested 
in both political legitimacy and in the ethical cultivation that binds 
citizens, from the inside, to legitimate states. Hobbes recognized that 
the subjectivism and self-interested rationality he found in human 
behavior were inadequate for holding a political society together and he 
articulated counterbalancing moral virtues such as gratitude, sociability, 
trust, and justice that were to be inculcated through political education. 
Hobbes did not count on the contract process itself to ensure such a 
transformation into citizenship; he believed that it had to be a goal of 
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cultures of public reason produced in stable political societies. Locke’s 
view of consent, similarly, was not the secular voluntarism of today’s 
Lockeans, but one bounded by a theological conception of natural law. 
His moral and epistemological writings are concerned with developing 
reflective citizens who could consent to right governance and, equally 
important, take care to examine rather than merely trust their political 
leaders. By situating these two theorists in the context of their 
commitments to public cultural attributes supportive of contractarian 
legitimacy, their intellectual distance from Rousseau’s thought is 
decreased. Rousseau now appears as the completion rather than the 
rejection of the traditional social contract trajectory because he most 
explicitly ties the consenting process to a robust cultural environment of 
precontract political education. Through the institutional and social 
reforms of a far-seeing founding lawgiver, Rousseau’s citizens are 
already part of a culture that permits the social contract to hold fast and 
the general will principles to pervade their practices of collective 
decision-making. 

Button does an important service in restoring a good deal of 
complexity to the social contract tradition, yet it is unclear whether this 
helps make its core contributions more or less coherent and useful in 
thinking through contemporary problems of legitimacy. By downplaying 
the voluntarist, consent-oriented foundations of liberalism—indeed by 
stressing the semi-autonomous and non-sovereign elements of these 
theories—Button has shorn off the specifically contractarian piece of the 
edifice. The book’s final chapter, on Rawls, makes clear that it is public 
reason as a cultural communicative environment that is now doing the 
heavy justificatory lifting. Under the constraints of political liberalism, 
as citizens must translate their comprehensive moral views into the 
language of public reason understandable to others unlike them, they are 
provided a civic exercise in self-reflection, the limits of one individual’s 
own perspective, and the social standing of others’ views. Yet, if the 
political culture and civic education elements of the social contract ` 
theorists’ writings are most helpful for us today, this tradition, which 
apart from Rousseau never emphasized them, would seem less relevant 
than that school of thought made up of political theorists like 
Montesquieu, Tocqueville, and, closer to home, Dewey, which stressed 
political history, the cultural context of public spheres, and the 
communication of habits and norms in group life. These “interpreters,” 
to borrow a distinction from Zygmunt Bauman, may be more useful than 
the “legislators” of the contract tradition in coming to grips with the 
pervasive loss of efficacy and trust among contemporary citizens.— 
Albert W. Dzur, Bowling Green State University 
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CAVELL, Marcia. Becoming a Subject: Reflections in Philosophy and 
Psychoanalysis. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006. x + 182 pp. 
Cloth, $55.00; paper, $33.00—Cavell’s book is best seen not as a 
sustained treatment of a single topic but as a series of explorations 
(some previously published) of themes surrounding the subject or self. 
These include the metaphysical nature of the subject, epistemic 
subjectivity and objectivity, autonomy, and the possibilities for self- 
knowledge and self-change. Cavell approaches these themes from an 
anti-Cartesian standpoint familiar from her preceding book The 
Psychoanalytic Mind: From Freud to Philosophy (Harvard University 
Press, 1993) and indebted to Donald Davidson and Wittgenstein. That 
standpoint expresses itself here particularly in Cavell’s insistence on the 
role of the external physical and social worlds in constituting the 
individual subject. Freudian psychoanalytic theory also informs Cavell’s 
discussion of relevant topics, as well as being the focus of the first of the 
book’s three parts. 

In chapter 1, Cavell surveys cognitive-psychological research that she 
sees as supporting key psychoanalytic theses. In particular, she applies 
the theory of LeDoux on emotional memory in sketching a picture of 
psychoanalysis as concerned with ossified emotional responses to 
situations which unconsciously evoke early traumas. By becoming 
aware of these responses, she maintains, one can rationally reassess 
them and avoid inflexible defensive postures. In chapter 2, Cavell 
identifies anxiety as the pivotal emotional response, especially anxiety 
deriving from childhood fears of abandonment. Repudiating Freud’s 
early view of anxiety, which sees it as resulting from repressed libido, 
she endorses Freud’s later view that sees anxiety itself as the source of 
pathology. Symptoms are not wish-fulfillments of repressed instincts 
but awkward attempts to escape anxiety. In chapter 3, Cavell explores 
how the patient’s forgotten or repressed past lives on in repetitive self- 
destructive behaviors. Thus, one who regularly enters hurtful romantic 
relationships may be unconsciously seeking to master an early trauma. 
Such stereotyped behavior is overcome, in Freud’s terms, by 
“remembering” and “working through.” 

The second part of the book, “Self, Reality, Other Selves,” takes up 
properly philosophical themes. In chapter 4, Cavell endorses Davidson’s 
claim that social interaction is a conceptual condition on the possession 
of distinctively human thought. Propositional thought requires 
normative concepts of true and false, et cetera, which a child acquires 
through a process of “triangulation” in situations where a child and its 
parent are presented with a physical object and the child is able to 
compare the (in)correctness of its own responses to those of the parent. 
Empirical evidence attests to such a process, Cavell maintains. In 
chapter 5, Cavell argues against psychoanalytic theory that views 
thoughts as arising prior to thinking or “judgment,” where the latter is 
understood as a capacity for reality-testing beliefs. Thus, for example, 
she rejects Freud’s conception of wish-fulfilling fantasy as 
developmentally prior to secondary process. In chapter 6, Cavell 
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critically engages with Harry Frankfurt’s familiar account of autonomy. 
Although sympathetic with Frankfurt’s account, Cavell takes him to task 
for ignoring how irrationality undermines autonomy. 

Part 3, “Problems of the Self,” continues the philosophic discussion. 
In chapter 7, Cavell melds Davidson’s conceptual account of irrationality 
through segregated mental compartments with Freud’s empirically- 
based topographic model of the personality. Cavell, moreover, 
illuminates the process—hinted at by Davidson—whereby one’s second- 
order desires can nonrationally effect change in one’s character (“self- 
transcendence”). In chapter 8, Cavell defends a compatibilist view of 
freedom against skeptical doubts. Indeed, Cavell insists that freedom is 
a condition for agency and mind. Last, she hints at an account of 
forgiveness as an attitude of “reactive objectivity,” contrasting this with a 
Strawsonian objectivity wherein one’s reactive attitudes lapse. 

In chapter 9, Cavell canvasses the chief theories of emotions and 
rejects reductive accounts of them (for example, as combinations of 
belief and desire). She defends their rationality and, by distinguishing 
between feeling and emotion, allows room for unconscious emotions. 
Characterizing emotions as “total orientations to the world,” she 
emphasizes how they express what one cares about. Moreover, she 
addresses the role of social interaction in the development of the child’s 
emotional repertoire. In chapter 10, Cavell seeks to account for self- 
knowledge in a manner that preserves first-person authority without 
compromising the third-person accessibility of mental states. To this 
end, she critiques the “ocular model,” which sees self-knowledge as a 
kind of inward perception. More to her taste are conceptions deriving 
from Gareth Evans, Wittgenstein, and, especially, Richard Moran. (In an 
appendix Cavell undertakes to remove several confusions which 
encourage a facile anti-realism.) 

Cavell’s book, written in a vivid prose style, is both wide-ranging and 
substantive. The book’s richness, however, is also to some extent its 
liability. In places, the discussion is overly compressed. Cavell herself 
notes that each of the book’s topics “deserves a book to itself” (p. 3). 
Indeed, greater length would have allowed Cavell to present her 
arguments in less elliptical fashion. Nonetheless, the book makes an 
interesting case for accommodating the external and social worlds in an 
account of the self.—Joel Gibson, University of Maryland. 


CHERIF, Mustapha. Islam and the West: A Conversation with Jacques 
Derrida, originally published as L'Islam et l'occident, translated by 
Teresa L. Fagan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008. xxii + 114 
pp. Cloth, $19.00.—Months before his death in 2004, Jacques Derrida 
participated in a free-ranging, public discussion with Mustapha Chérif on 
the topic “Islam and the West.” Organized by Chérif, a professor of 
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philosophy and Islamic studies at the University of Algiers, the 
discussion took place in Paris at the Institut du Monde Arabe. We hear 
in book form, Chérif’s account of the conversation, with some direct 
quotations, but not a verbatim transcript of the discussion. 

Although diagnosed that same day with terminal illness, Derrida 
honored his commitment to the dialogue with Chérif. He had multiple 
reasons for doing so. Derrida, like Chérif, was a native of the Maghreb. 
Born in Algiers in 1930 of Jewish parents Derrida lived through the 
tremulous years of the French disengagement and later, after studying in 
France, became a public intellectual, with considerable influence in 
France and perhaps even greater influence in North America. Derrida is 
associated with the post-modernist, literary movement known as 
“deconstruction” and is acclaimed both as its founder and chief 
proponent. One will look in vain for a simple coherent definition of 
deconstruction. Although rooted in linguistics and in the study of how 
words convey meaning, it may reflect more of a mood or of an attitude 
than a rational methodology. However defined, it is a thoroughgoing 
critique of the certainties that have animated Western culture since 
antiquity. Not only skeptical of received wisdom, it is skeptical of all 
authority, civil and ecclesiastical, and even of the possibility of truth, 
given that there can be no objective understanding of reality. 

In the course of the dialogue, Chérif tells us that Islamic scholars, 
unlike Samuel P. Huntington and Bernard Lewis, reject the notion that 
there is a clash of cultures between Islam and the West. The eradication 
of the opposition between Islam and the West, especially within the 
divided unity of Mediterranean civilization, is one of Derrida’s abiding 
objectives. With Chérif, he speaks of the northern and southern shores 
of the Mediterranean basin as two halves of a geographical, ethnic, and 
cultural unity. Chérif insists that what is called the classical West is 
properly understood as Judeo-Islamic-Christian, not Greco-Roman or 
Judeo-Christian. He goes on to say that Islam is not a culture but a 
religion. The silent majorities of moderate Muslims, he is convinced, 
condemn the use of religion for political purposes and are opposed to 
the misguided and fanatical extremists who act in the name of Islam. 

The conversation moved from a discussion of Islam to broader 
questions of secularism and democracy, to politics and religion and how 
the former manipulates the latter. Derrida is at the forefront of a 
movement that calls for “universal democracy,” a democracy that is not 
connected to citizenship, to territory, to a nation, to a state, or to 
religion. He calls for new international law and international institutions 
capable of imposing their decisions. The transformation of international 
law obviously implies a revision of the traditional notion of sovereignty. 
Given Derrida’s idealized version of universal democracy, there would 
no longer be any sovereign nation-state. In his proposed universal 
civilization, technical and economic transformation would follow the 
political, becoming the exclusive property of none. The universal 
democracy Derrida seeks, since it is not connected to citizenship or to 
territoriality, would remove a xenophobic exclusion of the “different 
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other.” Such he believes is the necessary condition for freedom of 
speech, for exchange, for dialogue, for mutual understanding. 

In keeping with the thrust of deconstruction, Derrida conveniently 
ignores the Hellenic and Christian sources of Western democracy. and 
the culture that supports it. Chérif, for his part, is obliged to ignore the 
history of Islam and the texts in the Koran and in the Hadiths that 
through the centuries have inspired the jihad and the violence that Chérif 
so rightly condemns. Although Pierre Manent probably did not have 
Derrida in mind when he published Democracy without Nations? The 
Fate of Self-Government in Europe, that book serves as an antidote to 
the visionary universal democracy proclaimed in this volume.—Jude P. 
Dougherty, The Catholic University of America. 


DeMUTH, Christopher. Religion and the American Future, edited by 
Christopher DeMuth and Yuval Levin. Washington, D.C.: American 
Enterprise Institute Press, 2008. 273 pp. Cloth, $25.00—Under the 
auspices of the American Enterprise Institute a number of scholars of 
note took up the question of Religion in America in an October 2006 
symposium. Religion and the American Future is the result. The 
scholars examined the threats and challenges, which, in their opinion, 
demonstrate that Americans have returned to their first ideals, especially 
religious ideals, more than any other modern society. 

Following the Great War and economic rebirth, Europe placed 
primary value on actions rather than beliefs, and consequently a 
diminished interest in religion followed. That America has evidenced a 
resilience in religion, partially strengthened by a liberal democracy, is 
the basic thrust of the book. In Part I, Michael Novak sees the death of 
socialism and the collapse of secular humanism. Jurgen Habermas 
questions the limits of secularism, consideration of “transcendence,” and 
religious commitment in some religions. Finally, Habermas asks 
whether secularists have the moral strength to countenance the view of 
believers. In his debate with Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, Habermas 
affirmed the importance of religion and the need for secular people to 
recognize their debt to Judaism and Christianity. 

In Part II John Green analyzes the faith-based vote in its origins and 
changes in the United States over the span of five presidential elections 
(McGovern to Nixon). The result was that core religious groups gave 
Bush a vote of more than 40% in 2004, while peripheral Democratic 
constituencies—the Catholic vote and modernist mainliners—were a 
gain for Kerry. The author continues to chart the changes in the various 
constituencies and the shifting importance of religious, cultural, and 
economic factors among swing constituencies as the years march on 
(recently reversed by Obama's decisive win). Green takes a look at the 
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future with democratic moderation and fading ethnic divisions in the 
US. 

In Part Il on Religion and Science, Leon Kass highlights the two as 
twin sources of Western civilization. Pope John Paul II, in his Encyclical 
Fides et Ratio, aimed to show modern science as only a part of reason 
and that science and faith are not at odds. Rather, Christianity’s 
harmony is primarily with philosophical reason (p. 85). Much has been 
written and much needs clarification on the relationship of science and 
religion. I would point out that science can yield knowledge of 
universals; it also can give causes and directions of things. David 
Gelernter and Stephen Barr further explain the struggle between science 
and religion, including consequent attacks by materialists and their 
positions on the nature of man (p. 127). 

Part IV, “Religion and the Law,” includes three essays. Douglas 
Kmiec’s essay discusses the first amendment’s religion clauses, as well 
as a taxpayer standing to object to a public religious expression or 
restriction merely because he is a “taxpayer” rather than because he is 
capable of demonstrating a particular injury to himself. Mr. Greve and 
Mr. Hasson respond to Prof. Kmiec, largely agreeing with him on all 
major points. This leaves the erroneous impression that there is broad 
consensus both as to the correct approach to these issues and as to the 
predictions about how the law will develop. This section would have 
benefited a great deal if there were a genuine tension among the writers’ 
basic assumptions. In addition, a full discussion of “religion and the law” 
should have two sides. The one addressed by these essays concerns 
law’s impact on the exercise of religion (or lack thereof). Not addressed 
is the other issue, the impact of religion on shaping of the law. Finally, 
this discussion dealt solely with the judicial interpretation of religious 
principles. Reference to legislative initiatives was largely ignored, a 
topic worthy of greater attention as many areas of law are overtaken by 
statutory regulation. 

Part V deals with Religion and Art, a discipline that to some is a 
luxury, but one that can be a life’s vocation (p. 179). Roger Kimball 
quotes Dostoyevsky's The Brothers Karamazov: “Beauty is the 
battlefield where God and the devil war for the soul of man.” The author 
traces the perennial fascination with beauty: the seeking of spiritual 
wholeness and its difference from sensory pleasure. Kimball sees the 
limits of created beauty, especially when compared to religion. Art 
without religion collapses, leading to a vain, self-centered position as 
expressed by Augustine. Richard Peaver sees Tolstoy’s stance as far too 
ambitious. Insightful remarks by Lee Harris and Leon Kass about artists 
breaking the rules of art and the danger of celebrating the artist, rather 
than his work, further illuminate the opportunities and the dangers of 
missing excellence, which is the perfection of the good end. Finally, 
Charles Murray further affirms that great art is hardly achieved without 
commitment to “coherent visions of the true, beautiful and good” (p. 
214). 
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The book ends with a section on the “The View from Europe.” Most of 
Europe has found no place for God, with the resulting conflicts between 
religion politics, church and state, tradition and what the newspeak 
states—a spiritual and moral crisis (p. 280) with the result of transferring 
Heaven to Earth (p. 231). Yet, while recognizing the perversity of the 
Enlightenment, many Europeans continue to idolize a godless society. 
The spiritual schizophrenia has spread to the political, emphasized in the 
failure of the unification of Europe, the secularization of European states 
and the resulting relativism in European culture (p. 231). Michael Novak 
underscores the insatiable appetite of relativism fed by the secularist 
commitment (p. 246), as well as the egotistical bigotry of the 
Enlightenment towards believers and their consequent elimination (p. 
247). Lee Harris argues that we witness today in Europe a trickle-down 
atheism with barely existent knowledge of theology. 

There is impressive scholarship and argumentation in Religion and 
the American Future, but one must acknowledge that the book would 
have benefited greatly if a wider range of scholars had included some 
with liberal backgrounds. Also, even as we write, the ground for 
religious belief in America appears in some respects to be shifting — 
Anne Rogers Devereux, Chevy Chase, Md. 


FESER, Edward. The Last Superstition: A Refutation of the New Atheism. 
South Bend, In: St. Augustine’s Press, 2008. Cloth, $27.00—-In his work 
The Last Superstition, Edward Feser melds philosophic acumen with an 
acute sense of humor, steadily dismantling the philosophic claims of 
Dawkins, Hitchens, Dennett, and others. Feser begins the book with a 
survey of the irony at the heart of the “new atheism.” Though many 
secularists dismiss believers as prone to irrational emotionalism, Feser 
produces any number of telling admissions showing precisely the 
contrary. Consider, for instance, philosopher Thomas Nagel’s admission 
that he is “made uneasy by the fact that some of the most intelligent and 
well-informed people I know are religious believers” (p. 10). The same 
writer admits that atheists “don’t want the universe to be like that,” that 
is, as theism asserts that it is (p. 10). The author sets out the 
fundamental conflict, then, as one between the traditional, classical 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle, and modern secular 
naturalism. The latter is a “deeply irrational” worldview foisted upon a 
philosophically ignorant public (p. 3). 

Chapter 2 offers a veritable history of metaphysics in miniature, as 
Feser runs through a discussion of form and matter, act and potency, the 
four causes, and the question of universals, with concise mentions of the 
key metaphysical theses of Heraclitus, Parmenides, Plato, and Aristotle. 

In Chapter 3 Feser discusses three of St. Thomas’s magnificent five 
ways, describing the first way with customary clarity and succinctness. 
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Noting that “no potential can make itself actual” (p. 91), Feser points to 
St. Thomas’s well known example of a man pushing a stone with a stick. 
The stone’s potency to move is actualized by the stick, whose potency to 
move is actualized by the hand, whose potency to move is in turn 
actualized by the firing of certain motor neurons, and so forth. In this, 
an essentially subordinated series, each actualized potency is 
simultaneously actualized by a superior. Feser notes that such a series 
“of its nature, must have a first member” because “it is only the first 
member which is in the strictest sense really doing or actualizing 
anything” (p. 95). Without a first Pure Act free from all admixture of 
potency, there are no other actualities, nor can there be, since all others 
“exist at all only insofar as yet earlier ones do” (p. 95). 

Chapter 4 examines the philosophical psychology of St. Thomas and 
Aristotle, considering the immateriality of the human soul, the critical 
distinction between primary and secondary actuality, and the 
impossibility of explaining human rationality by an absurd, Dawkins-like 
appeal to evolutionary materialism. Feser continues by discussing 
natural law, in the process discrediting arguments proposed in defense 
of certain sexual depravities and perverse attempts to redefine the 
meaning of marriage. A brief discussion of the relation of faith and 
reason and the problem of evil concludes this section. 

Chapter 5 offers a sharp critique of modern philosophical errors, 
starting with those of Ockham and proceeding to those of Descartes, 
Kant, and Hume, all the while making evident their self-refuting 
character. Citing Ockham’s infamous razor as a certain skeptical 
preparatory formulation for later modern errors, for instance, the author 
notes that Christopher Hitchens, while praising Ockham’s skepticism, 
upholds the skeptical Humean denial of causation: “. . . skepticism about 
the possibility of our knowing objective causal connections . . . 
notoriously threatens . . . the very possibility of science” (p. 169). Yet 
because science of necessity presupposes the reality of causation, 
Hitchens, in defending these skeptical theses, thereby undermines the 
very science he purports to champion. Against the incessant attack on 
Aristotelian teleology, Feser notes that final causes are not “theoretical 
postulates” like quarks, but rather constitute “unavoidable metaphysical 
realities” whose existence empirical science must presuppose to 
proceed at all (p. 184). 

Chapter 6 begins by surveying “eliminative materialism,” another 
(bizarre) consequence of attempting to dispense with final causality. 
Whitehead’s remark about people who set out with a tenacious purpose 
to deny the existence of purpose seems especially well-placed (pp. 246- 
7). Feser aptly titles the chapter “Aristotle’s Revenge” while proceeding 
to show that modern science, far from eliminating final causality, in fact 
only further confirms Aristotelian teleology. Certain Darwinians, for 
instance, despite issuing theoretical denials of teleology, litter their own 
scientific speech with references to ends and purposes. The 
inconsistency is palpable. 
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Amidst this cacophonous mess of error, the author notes with acidic 
humor (some attempts at which regrettably seem to verge into 
crassness) that “any lie repeated long and loudly enough will come to 
seem the plain truth” (p. 222). The history of philosophy “in miniature” 
penned here shows the pernicious philosophical roots of many of today’s 
societal pathologies, reaffirming this simple truth: ideas have 
consequences. 

As evinced by their book titles—such as Dennett’s Darwin's 
Dangerous Ideas—the new atheists love to style their strident unbelief 
as a fearful threat to the intellectual “establishment.” Feser’s analysis 
instead reveals their “dangerous ideas” to be incoherent ones, fearful 
threats, not to the establishment, but to their own claims to rationality. 
One hopes that Feser’s work will spur further interest in classical 
Thomistic and Aristotelian metaphysical thought. With that rekindled 
interest, more will come both to acknowledge the intellectual vacuity of 
atheism, new or otherwise, and to affirm that “deepest truth about the 
world” which is the crowning pinnacle of human rational activity: God 
exists (p. 122).—Michael O'Halloran, Catholic University of America. 


GASKIN, Richard. Experience and the World’s Own Language. A Critique 
of John McDowell’s Empiricism. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2006. xii + 
251 pp. Cloth, $74.00—In this book, Richard Gaskin reviews the wide- 
ranging and influential work of John McDowell. The first chapter 
discusses what is called McDowell’s minimal empiricism: the idea that 
the world causally impresses itself on perceiving subjects and that the 
possession of perceptual experiences is a necessary condition for having 
concepts. In addition to a causal relation, McDowell posits a rational, or 
normative, relation between mind and world, since empirical judgments 
can be, and should be, evaluated for their correctness. Gaskin’s 
conclusion is that McDowell’s empiricism is much more substantial than 
his label “minimal empiricism” suggests. Chapter 2 addresses the role of 
causality in constituting the empirical content of our experiences. Here 
McDowell attempts to include and integrate both natural causality (the 
world impresses itself on the senses) and rational causality (only as a 
reasoned experience “that such and such is the case” can experience 
ground empirical judgments). Gaskin argues, however, that this 
integration fails and that, ultimately, McDowell locates causality in “the 
space of reasons.” 

Hence, in the large and complicated third chapter Gaskin addresses 
McDowell's views about the relation between experience and judgment. 
A basic claim of McDowell is that experience and judgment are 
interdependent. Judgment requires experience with an objective, 
singular content, while experience demands judgment of its veridicality. 
The former entails the infallibility of a subject’s immediate experience 
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(individualism); the latter implies that this subject always is, or should 
be, consciously and freely capable of a rational justification of empirical 
claims (rationalism). Against the individualist assumption, Gaskin 
argues that even the most immediate experience is not infallible, since it 
must be expressible in public language about which the individual may 
be mistaken. Against the rationalist assumption, he concludes that 
freedom plays no role in empirical judgments themselves but only in our 
consideration of actions on the basis of these judgments. 

In contrast to McDowell, Gaskin claims that the requirement that the 
content of experience must be expressible in language means 
“expressible by someone,” where this someone is not necessarily the 
individual who experiences this content. Hence, in chapter 4 he 
launches a critique of McDowell’s view that infants and animals cannot 
have genuinely human experience. Gaskin admits that contentful 
experience requires a conceptual structuring, but claims that in the case 
of infants and animals our mature, intersubjective conceptual capacities 
are actualized in their sensory consciousness. They have (our) concepts, 
but depend on mature humans for expressing them. 

Chapters 5 and 6 shift the focus further away from experience towards 
the role of concepts and language. In chapter 5, Gaskin criticizes 
McDowell for locating concepts and propositions in the Fregean realm 
of sense instead of the realm of reference. His conclusion is that 
McDowell's attempt to integrate the factual and the normative fails and 
that he relapses into an “intolerable” Kantian transcendental idealism. In 
the final chapter, Gaskin develops his own alternative view, in the form 
of a semantic theory for natural languages. The basic problem of such a 
theory, he claims, is to specify the meanings of declarative sentences, 
and this problem can be solved, primarily, by admitting propositions as 
the referents of such sentences. Thus, in explaining meaning, 
understanding, and communication, Gaskin assigns primacy to an 
ontologically substantial world of referents, including propositions, 
objects, concepts, universals, and functions. An implication of this view 
is that “the world’s own language” contains both true and false 
propositions, In contrast to McDowell, Gaskin does not see this as a 
decisive problem for his semantic theory, but as a challenge that can be 
met by reflecting on our epistemic preferences for true over false 
propositions. Finally, Gaskin explains that his views do not imply an 
untenable, metaphysical theory of truth as correspondence. 

The book offers detailed and in-depth discussions of fundamental 
philosophical issues. Several criticisms of McDowell’s views, for 
instance those pertaining to his individualism and rationalism, are 
illuminating and convincing. Nevertheless, there is also room for 
disagreement. In this brief review, I will confine myself to one general 
problem. This is not just a problem of the views of Richard Gaskin or 
John McDowell, but of the more general conception of philosophy 
represented in this book. What will immediately strike the open-minded 
reader is the completely abstract nature of the book. The central notion 
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of the book is “experience,” but no use at all is made of concrete, 
ordinary life or scientific illustrations and insights concerning this 
notion. For instance, the reader can only infer that the book is not about 
the musical experience of a musician, since any reference to learning 
processes and skills is absent. Moreover, the rare examples (of the “I 
see the cat on the mat” type) suggest the identification of experience 
with seeing, while no mention at all is made of any other senses. 
However, if one would include the role of learning and skill and the 
relevance of other senses such as touch, it would be impossible to claim 
(as McDowell does [p. 67] and as is endorsed by Gaskin) that, except for 
the making of empirical judgments, experience is a matter of a passive 
receptivity. More generally, the perplexing fact is the total absence of 
the human body. There is no reference to the many recent studies of the 
role of embodied action in experience. Similarly, any discussion of 
recent scientific accounts of experience, for instance, in terms of neural 
networks or an extended mind, is conspicuously absent. 

In fact, philosophy can learn a lot from ordinary life and scientific 
practices. For instance, Gaskin claims that infants and animals have 
concepts. This may be true, but it cannot be established by 
philosophical fiat. In ordinary life and in science, the usual way to know 
whether some agent has a concept is to check whether the agent 
persistently uses the concept in a correct manner. In this spirit, many 
experiments have been done by psychologists, with the upshot that 
certain basic concepts may be attributed to infants. Similar experiments 
that have been done with “higher” animals (but not, say, with flies or 
snakes) yielded much more contested results. Gaskin’s additional claim, 
that infants and animals have our conceptual capacities actualized in 
their sensory consciousness, also has an empirical dimension. In the 
case of infants, the claim seems at least prima facie plausible. But, what 
about dogs? Gaskin suggests that the experience of a cat by a dog is 
propositionally structured in terms of our concepts. But this is not at all 
obvious. The senses of dogs are quite different from human senses, for 
instance by having a much finer scent. Hence, even supposing that dogs 
have concepts, it may well be that they identify and classify cats on the 
basis of their scent in a way that is totally different from the way we do 
this. Furthermore, concepts are not only employed for identification and 
classification, but also for imagination. Does Gaskin’s view imply that all 
animals (not only bonobos but also bats and bacteria) possess 
conceptual imagination? What these examples show is that there are 
nontrivial ways to investigate the experience of infants and animals, but 
(especially in the case of animals) there is not much prospect for 
sweeping claims, be they empirical or philosophical. The point of this 
critique is not to deny the importance of philosophical issues and 
approaches, but rather to question the method of armchair philosophy 
(as represented in the book under discussion), which operates in 
splendid isolation from the rest of the world—Hans Radder, VU 
University Amsterdam 
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GLOCK, Hans-Johann. What is Analytic Philosophy? Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008. xii + 292 pp. Cloth, $90.00; paper, $24.99— 
Analytic philosophy is widespread among Anglo-American philosophers, 
emphasizes precision and rigor, and includes Frege and Russell among 
its early practitioners. Yet it is difficult to specify which, if any, of these 
features are definitive of the tradition. Hans.Johann Glock’s central 
negative thesis in What is Analytic Philosophy? is that extant attempts 
to provide necessary and sufficient conditions for being an analytic 
philosopher are unsuccessful. More positively, he argues that we can 
understand the notion of analytic philosophy as a “family resemblance” 
concept with a historical element. 

Glock’s arguments, particularly his attacks on proposed definitions of 
analytic philosophy, are generally quite compelling. Aside from engaging 
with the title question, he defends analytic philosophy from a number of 
criticisms (for instance, that it ignores the history of philosophy and 
political issues). While What is Analytic Philosophy? succeeds as a 
scholarly contribution, it is also accessible to the student. 

Glock suggests in chapter 1 that accounts of analytic philosophy 
should be measured against “the commonly acknowledged extension of 
the term”: a definition of analytic philosophy should include 
paradigmatic figures such as Russell and Wittgenstein while excluding 
traditional figures like Aristotle and Descartes as well as continentals 
like Deleuze and Heidegger (p. 15). This is an eminently plausible 
approach. 

Chapter 2 provides a historical survey of the analytic tradition. While 
this survey may be useful to readers unfamiliar with analytic philosophy, 
it provides little information that should be new to those trained in the 
tradition. 

Chapters 3 through 7 evaluate proposed definitions of analytic 
philosophy. Thus, in chapter 3 Glock addresses a number of 
geolinguistic definitions, arguing they fail for both historical reasons and 
because of the diverse geolinguistic orientations of contemporary 
analytic philosophers. Chapter 4 sets aside attempts to characterize 
analytic philosophy in terms of ambivalence towards the history of 
philosophy. Contra such suggestions, Glock argues that analytic 
philosophers have often been quite sensitive to historical issues. 
Chapter 5 rejects doctrinal definitions of the analytic tradition. For 
instance, analytic philosophy cannot be characterized in terms of the 
rejection of metaphysics; nor can it be characterized in terms of a deep 
affinity with language. Chapter 6 rejects methodological and stylistic 
definitions while chapter 7 sets aside attempts to define analytic 
philosophy in terms of certain attitudes towards ethical and political 
issues. 

Aside from a brief summary early in the book (pp. 19-20), Glock 
provides few clues as to how he intends to answer the title question until 
chapter 8. Here he argues that analytic philosophy is a “family 
resemblance” concept with a distinctive historical aspect. That is, 
analytic philosophy is a tradition held together both by ties of mutual 
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influence and by a family of partially overlapping attributes (p. 223)—in 
particular, those that previous accounts have taken to be individually 
definitive of analytic philosophy (pp. 217-18). Thus, despite the failure 
of the definitions addressed in the previous chapters, there is 
nonetheless some unity across the analytic tradition. Chapter 9 
evaluates several prominent criticisms of analytic philosophy as well as 
the relationship between analytic and continental philosophy. 

Glock’s account of analytic philosophy does not admit of any obvious 
counterexamples. The “family resemblance” component ensures that 
the characterization is not too narrow (for instance, it allows us to 
include as analytic both metaphysicians as well as those who reject 
metaphysics), while the historical component ensures that the 
characterization is not too broad (for instance, it allows us to exclude 
Aristotle and Leibniz). 

Despite its extensional adequacy, Glock’s proposal is somewhat 
underdeveloped. For example, he provides no substantive account of 
how many of the requisite attributes a philosopher should possess to 
count as analytic or how these attributes are weighted. Because of this, 
we may question the depth of the account. Consider, for instance, 
traditional philosophers such as Aristotle and Descartes, or even 
continentals like Heidegger and Sartre. While Glock’s account excludes 
them from the analytic tradition on historical grounds, intuitively it is not 
merely the lack of the right mutual influences that so excludes them. 
But it is not clear that the “family resemblance” component, without 
further elaboration, allows us to make much progress beyond the 
unhelpful claim that such philosophers don’t count as analytic because 
they don’t have enough of the right attributes. Further, it seems that we 
can legitimately expect such details without thereby assuming that there 
are necessary and sufficient conditions for being an analytic philosopher 
or that analytic philosophy has a “real” or “underlying” essence. 

Nonetheless, What is Analytic Philosophy? is an important and 
frequently insightful book. For those of us who work within the analytic 
tradition, it provides some understanding of just what it is that makes us 
analytic philosophers.—Kevin Morris, Providence, R.I. 


JALAL, Ayesha. Partisans of Allah. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 2008. 373 pp. Cloth, $29.95—Before killing thirteen Indian 
soldiers in his quest for eternal life, a young Islamic militant wrote, “We 
drink the wine of martyrdom, swaying in ecstasy; this living is not 
living—we live by getting our heads cut off. We love to receive the gifts 
of our religion; when we bequeath gifts, it is of our lives” (p. 302). 
Perhaps this “mujahid” was a product of one of the numerous Pakistani 
militias described by Jalal as preaching jihad “in the path of God” as the 
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means of gaining the ultimate honour of martyrdom for their devotees 
and political power for themselves. 

Partisans of Allah repays careful reading. However, it is not for the 
thin-skinned among former colonial masters of the subcontinent and 
beyond. Nor is it for the faint-hearted among apologists for Islam as a 
religion of peace. Despite lyrical praise on the dust jacket from fellow 
authors and scholars it raises more questions than it answers. Radical 
Islamists who read it will find much to criticize, as will many devout 
Muslims not used to hearing some of the views that are aired on 
women’s rights, the role of the “ulema,” and the place of the Shari‘a in 
Islam. Non-Muslims, too, will be puzzled. Not just by some of the 
author’s assumptions about the Qur’an and jihad, which do not stand up 
well to scrutiny, but also by the difficulty one encounters disentangling 
her personal views from those of the rich array of characters who people 
her book. 

Jalal offers an analysis of jihad in theory and in practice that contains 
insights helpful to outsiders by an insider—she is Pakistani, born into a 
prominent Muslim family. The reader is given an—admittedly 
selective—overview of multi-faceted Islam in the context of the Indian 
subcontinent in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and of Pakistan 
after Independence. 

For all the reservations this reviewer may have, the author has done 
Muslims and non-Muslims a service by unraveling sections of this 
complex mosaic of Islam in South Asia. This is the author’s home 
ground, and I agree with Vali Nasr that it is a “compelling historical 
narrative.” Jalal describes some of the principal thinkers and power- 
brokers who have for a multiplicity of reasons altered the social and 
political landscape of the region and of the wider Islamic world. Having 
carefully laid the foundations, the author then contends that ultimately it 
is they—and their allegedly distorted view of Qur’anic teaching—that 
contributed to the region’s present-day volatility. At this point we leave 
the relatively calm waters of historiography, and enter a Bermuda 
Triangle of wishful thinking, conflict of interest and—however well 
meant—over-simplification. 

Her book sets out to establish that while there are violent Islamists 
who perpetrate acts of terrorism, there is no such thing as “Islamic 
terrorism.” Jalal declares the perception by Muslims and non-Muslims of 
the notion of jihad in the Qur’an as “ideological warfare against non- 
Muslims,” to be “a hopeless distortion of a concept that is the core 
principle of Islamic faith and ethics” (pp. 3-4). Western “experts” [sic.] 
generally receive a trouncing (p. 18). A “strand of Orientalist 
scholarship” is accused of giving credence to “simplistic divisions 
between the Islamic and non-Islamic traditions” (p. 11).. “Western 
spokespersons of several political and academic institutions” are 
accused of “erecting walls of religious opposition” in order to “disguise 
their political bias against Islam” (p. 305). The only “Orientalist” to gain 
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the author's approval is Gottlieb Leitner, an Hungarian Christian and a 
linguistic prodigy who supports her principal thesis (pp. 160-62). 

While the book is replete with examples of what the author describes 
as “deviations” from Qur’anic ethical purity concerning jihad, it is light 
on convincing argument that the Kharajites [whom she blames for 
muddying the waters of jihad] were wrong in their interpretation of the 
Qur'an; and that “none of the early Muslim legal schools endorsed [the 
Kharajite] position” on jihad. 

Like many before her, Ayesha Jalal has sought in vain the King 
Solomon’s Mines of the Islamic liberal thinker: a Quran that is 
unequivocally peace-loving, just, and merciful. Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
resentment after the 1857 Indian Mutiny, at what he called the “passion 
and prejudice” that “dripped from the pens of historians” whom he 
accused of “knowing nothing whatsoever of Islam,” and of “culling 
passages from the Quran” to show that it “sanctioned the wholesale 
butchery of Christians,” (p. 133) is reflected in Jalal’s own desire to 
prove these historians, among others, wrong. I am surely not alone in 
wishing that she could have succeeded.—Paul Stenhouse, New South 
Whales, Australia. 


KEUTH, Herbert. The Philosophy of Karl Popper. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005. 367 pp. Cloth, $70.00—Karl Raimund Popper is 
one of the most important philosophers of the twentieth century. 
Besides, unlike Wittgenstein and Heidegger he was given the privilege of 
being “schillped,” that is, of being presented with one of the volumes, in 
his case the fifteenth, of the “Library of Living Philosophers” (The 
Philosophy of Karl Raimund Popper, 1974—the series has been 
continued by Peter Caws and has reached volume thirty-two by now). 
Thirty-five years after, Herbert Keuth, professor of philosophy of science 
at the Eberhard-Karls-Universitit Tübingen, takes up Schilpp’s very same 
title and provides the most comprehensive introduction to Popper’s 
thought so far. A mark of the high quality of the book lies moreover in 
the fact that, having first appeared in German (Die Philosophie Karl 
Poppers, Tübingen: Mohr, 2000), Keuth’s book is one of the very few 
philosophy books written on the Continent that have found their way 
into an English translation (by the author himself). 

Keuth’s work divides Popper’s philosophy alongside the Stoic 
metaphors of the fist or of the tree into three parts: philosophy of 
science, social philosophy, and metaphysics. The first part (pp. 9-195) is 
quite ample and includes detailed accounts of Popper's papers written in 
the early thirties entitled Die beiden Grundprobleme_ der 
Erkenntnistheorie (1929) and of Die Logik der Forschung (1934). An 
astonishing number of issues comes up: induction, demarcation, 
falsification, scientific method, empirical basis, realism, truth, 
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corroboration, verisimilitude, probability. For each of these problems 
Keuth gives a complete survey of the arguments laid out by Popper. The 
same holds also for the second part (pp. 193-251), dedicated to The 
Open Society and its Enemies (1945) and The Poverty of Historicism 
(1957) and to the issues of responsibility, historicity, openness, 
positivism; and for the third part (pp. 255-330), dedicated to Language 
and the Body-Mind Problem (1953), Conjectures and Refutations 
(1963), Objective Knowledge (1972), and Knowledge and the Body-Mind 
Problem (1994), on necessity, determinism, the body-mind relation, and 
“world 3,” the last one being a Popperian metaphor for the “world of the 
products of the human mind,” which mediates between the world of 
knowledge in the subjective sense and the world of knowledge in the 
objective sense (p. 295f.). 

With the above-mentioned impressive list of issues, Keuth’s book is a 
good example of how to set up an effective “authorial dictionary” for a 
twentieth-century philosopher. The reader finds for each issue an 
illuminating and complete exposition. What he will not find, however, 
are hints on the history of the development, on Popper’s own self- 
falsification, paradox as it may sound. While Popper's biography is 
squeezed into six pages, his theories are laid out as results; they are 
considered as elements taken out of history, most of the time taken out 
of all historical context. Former Journal of the History of Ideas editor 
Donald Kelly never tires to point out that philosophy is no more than “a 
province” within the intellectual realm (“What is Happening to the 
History of Ideas?” Intellectual News, 1996: 36-50). One may not want to 
go that far; however, some more contextualization also as regards such 
an important reference work on Popper—which Keuth’s undoubtedly 
is—would have been welcome.—Riccardo Pozzo, University of Verona. 


KOTERSKI, Joseph W. An Introduction to Medieval Philosophy: Basic 
Concepts. Chichester, UK: Wiley-Blackwell, 2009. viii + 247 pp. Paper, 
$29.95—-Koterski’s stated intention in writing this book was to introduce 
newcomers to a set of themes and background assumptions developed 
by mainly Latin-speaking, medieval philosophers. Starting with the 
“relation of faith and reason,” he traces how Anselm’s classic “fides 
quaerens intellectum” grew out of a Neoplatonically-influenced 
“philosophia Christi,” which, with its interplay of sapientia and 
scientia, patristic and Augustinian thinkers had used to explain their 
vision of reality and to ascertain the allegorical, moral, and anagogical 
senses of scripture through a scientific analysis of its literal (historical 
and metaphorical) sense. They are shown to have known the risk they 
were taking of altering the revealed truth, distorting its historical 
particularity, or losing its holistic orientation, but deemed it worth taking 
to avoid reducing Christianity to just another mythic religion. With the 
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rise of the universities and the 12th century recovery of Aristotle’s texts, 
Koterski explains, new dialectical methods of reasoning and 
philosophical faith in indemonstrable first principles were generated, 
giving rise to a sharper distinction between theology and philosophy, but 
never (despite fideist and nominalist tendencies) to a complete 
severance. 

The second theme, “God,” is introduced with a review of philosophical 
arguments used by medieval theorists to explain their belief in God’s 
existence and the suitability of predicating of God the kind of attributes 
revealed in the Bible. Notwithstanding pantheistic proclivities on the 
part of some, both divine immanence and transcendence are shown to 
have been upheld by emphasis upon the biblical idea of divine freedom 
in creating and sustaining a universe distinct from, but not independent 
of, himself. 

Koterski next considers the theme of “divine ideas,” explaining how, in 
conjunction with their biblical exegesis and negative or analogical 
theology, medieval thinkers adapted the multiple Platonic eternal forms 
to their own religious beliefs by relocating and identifying them inside 
and with the divine mind. An understanding of God’s exemplary 
causality was thereby developed in such a way as to preserve not only 
the creator’s unity, simplicity, and other divine attributes, but also the 
independence and intelligibility of his creatures. 

After detailing the range of metaphysical, epistemological, and logical 
distinctions used by medieval philosophers to address the fourth theme, 
“the problem of universals,” Koterski traces the sources and variations of 
realism, moderate realism, and nominalism they propounded in response 
to.questions about whether universals really exist independently of 
human minds and how they contribute to the possibility of human 
knowledge and language. 

Koterski begins discussing the fifth theme, “the transcendentals,” by 
distinguishing their medieval conception as real attributes of beings from 
their Kantian reduction to mental constructs conditioning human 
knowledge. Then, after showing how they are rooted in ancient Greek 
thought, he provides a detailed discussion of the three major 
transcendentals (unity, truth, and goodness) as properties that are 
convertible with being and cut across all its categories. The chapter 
concludes with a discussion of how their concept of the good helped 
medieval thinkers explain the privative nature of evil. 

Regarding the sixth theme, “cosmos and nature,” Koterski explains 
how, by assimilating Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic philosophies, 
traditional Roman jurisprudence, and the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
astronomical models to their own religious belief in divine creation and 
redemption, medieval philosophers were able to sustain a concept of 
“nature” as the “structuring element” built by God into each creature to 
facilitate realization of its full potential. They used such a concept, he 
concludes, to develop a moral theory of natural law that would 
complement any divine command or virtue approach to ethics, and by 
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highlighting conscientious freedom of choice, avoid astrological or 
fatalistic determinism. 

The seventh and last theme, the soul, is discussed by Koterski as the 
most adequate explanation medieval thinkers could come up with to 
explain the unity of living substances, the immateriality of human 
thought, and freedom of the human will. Their challenge, he shows, was 
to reconcile either the Platonic notion of the soul as a separate 
substance, or after the 12th century, its Aristotelian conception as the 
body’s substantial form, with their own religious convictions about the 
creation of human beings in the image and likeness of God and their 
chance of immortality. 

Given the medieval penchant for talking analogically about divine 
creativity in terms of human artistry, more attention might have been 
given to the inclusion of “beauty” among the transcendentals by some 
medieval philosophers, or less to the supposedly negative attitude 
toward mythology among ancient Greek philosophers. But all in all, 
Koterski provides a profound and sweeping reflection on the interaction 
between faith and reason throughout the Middle Ages. Though written 
as an introduction, scholars long familiar with the period will find much 
in the book that is original and challenging—Bermard J. Verkamp, 
Vincennes University. 


MARSHALL, Terence. A la recherche de Vhumanité. Science, poésie ou 
raison pratique dans la philosophie politique de Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Leo Strauss et James Madison. Paris: Press Universitaires de 
France, 2009. vi + 418 pp. Paper, €32.00—After he was condemned to 
death at the age of 70, Socrates chose to remain in the city of Athens 
even though he was given the opportunity to flee. The refusal to avail 
himself of this opportunity, as Leo Strauss once observed, was not based 
on “an appeal to a categorical imperative demanding passive obedience, 
without ifs and buts.” Rather, Socrates’ decision was based on a 
deliberation, on a prudential consideration of the right thing to do in the 
circumstances. Such deliberation necessarily unites political questions 
about the purpose of the community and the duties of a good citizen 
with metaphysical questions about the nature of the good and the ends 
of philosophy. Strauss’s droll comment suggests that modern political 
abstractions, such as Kant’s categorical imperative, obscure rather than 
clarify the grounds of such deliberation. 

Following this line of inquiry Terence Marshall attempts to recover the 
meaning of phronesis in classical political thought by describing the 
most formidable obstacles to that recovery. His extraordinary work is 
divided into four parts, beginning with an account of logos as it emerges 
in the Enlightenment along with Rousseau’s passionate protest against 
this view of man. But, as Marshall shows in the central section of the 
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book on Strauss’s analysis of the decline of political philosophy in 
modernity, Rousseau’s reformulation of logos led to the neglect of 
phronesis. The nadir of this decline was surely the reckless and 
irresponsible political pronouncements of Nietzsche and Heidegger. 
Strauss suggested that only a return to an older form of logos, one in 
which phronesis is duly cultivated, could help extricate the West from 
this crisis of rationalism. In the third section of the book, Marshall 
presents his most striking argument, namely that the political thought of 
James Madison presents a strategy to recover prudence as a virtue, and 
thereby avoid the defects of Locke and Montesquieu’s rationalism. 

Throughout his meticulous analysis Marshall reminds us of the 
Platonic view of human modes of perception or reasoning to help guide 
us through the development of political thought. These modes, of 
science, practical reason, and aesthetics, present human affairs in 
profoundly different lights. Scientific reason deals with things that 
cannot be other than they are, while practical reason and poetics deal 
with things that can be otherwise. However, only in practical reason 
does the character of the individual play a critical role in the analysis. 
This is because practical reason requires measured judgment. In order 
to choose the proper method of analysis, we must pay careful attention 
to the nature of the phenomenon we wish to understand, as Aristotle 
teaches, lest we demand too much (or too little) precision. Marshall 
describes the unfolding of modern thought in terms of the application of 
each mode of reasoning in political life. Thus, under the aegis of the 
Enlightenment, politics was perceived largely through the lens of 
science. Marshall details the distortions caused by this procedure, 
particularly the separation of ethics and politics. The reaction to such 
distortion and the attempt by Rousseau (and later postmodernism) to 
reconcile morality with political rights by approaching politics through 
the sensibility of aesthetic perception, led modern philosophy even 
further away from the ancients. 

This penetrating analysis of Rousseau’s thought comprises the middle 
section of the book. Here, Marshall describes Rousseau’s attempt to 
correct the modern emphasis on individual passions and selfish desires 
by adopting an aesthetic sentiment that can unite men. Specifically, he 
emphasizes various passions capable of reinvigorating the spiritedness 
needed for the well-being of the community, including a generalized 
compassion or the sentiment of humanité. The charm of Rousseau’s 
speech, and his success at elevating the common man into a modern 
hero, is undeniable. But in resisting the corrosive effects of modern 
rationalism, Rousseau sacrifices any superseding principle of 
deliberation. Political questions should be handled by referring to the 
general will or a sentiment of public spiritedness, rather than 
deliberation, that is, some notion of virtue related to “measure.” And the 
indignation which results from the perceived violation of the general will 
drives democracy forward without deliberation. 
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In the final section of the book, Marshall explores how the political 
thought of James Madison as expressed in the American founding, 
reestablishes a place for deliberation as a counterweight to the impulses 
of the popular will. Madison, of course, had sought to fashion a political 
order that encourages the multiplication of factions to prevent any one 
set of interests from dominating the others. But, Marshall emphasizes 
that the success of this design requires a concept of virtue as equitable 
deliberation to judge among competing claims and interests. The 
emphasis on deliberation goes beyond Rousseau’s impulses of the 
popular will and Locke’s selfish interests. Marshall teaches us that the 
American founding points toward intellectual virtue, namely the virtue of 
prudence or balanced deliberation, and as such, its nobility can be 
appreciated only if we keep in mind the classical analysis of 
phronesis.—Steven Frankel, Xavier University. 


PRIEST, Graham. Doubt Truth to be a Liar. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2006. 
xii + 226 pp. Cloth, $65.00—Dialetheism is the bold view that there are 
true contradictions, and Graham Priest is the most able and ardent 
defender of it. In his new book, which draws significantly on papers 
published in the last two decades, he discusses the bearing of 
dialetheism on such key philosophical notions, as truth, negation, 
rationality, and logical validity. It is widely assumed that constitutive 
ingredients and implications of these notions make dialethism 
unacceptable, or at least highly implausible. Priest vigorously tries to 
show that this assumption is mistaken. Formulating dialethism as the 
view that some truths are false, he insists that “these core notions of 
philosophy provide no ground to doubt that the conjunction of all truths 
is also false, that is, to doubt truth to be a liar” (p. 4). 

Dialethism formulated in this prima facie paradoxical way is hard to 
swallow for the vast majority of philosophers, who may take it as the 
curious conception outrightly ruled out by the nature of truth. After all, 
how can what is true can be at the same time false? Priest deals with 
this objection by considering a number of theories of truth, including 
deflationism, the semantic conception, the teleological theory, the 
pragmatist theory, the coherence theory, and the correspondence theory, 
and arguing that none of them is incompatible with dialetheism, and 
some of them even point in its direction. This a rather surprising result 
since the coherence theory gives an account of truth in terms of 
coherence among beliefs, propositions, or statements, and no matter 
how coherence is conceived here, it is usually assumed that consistency 
is its necessary condition. Apparently this account precludes then the 
possibility of contradictory or inconsistent statements being true. Priest 
undermines this objection by insisting that “consistency is not a 
necessary condition for coherence, merely one of a number of desiderata 
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that may be overridden by other factors” (p. 50). One should note in 
passing that in his succinct presentation Priest lumps together the 
coherence theory of truth with the epistemic conception of truth; these 
are, however, different views and one may be the proponent of the 
coherence theory while rejecting the epistemic conception, and vice 
versa. Moreover, by embracing the correspondence theory of truth and 
combining it with dialetheism one is committed to the view that reality 
which makes our statements true is to some extent inconsistent or 
contradictory. But how can this be? How could some aspects of reality 
possibly contradict its other aspects? To answer this question, perhaps 
the most difficult one for the proponent of dialetheism, Priest first 
argues that if we take worldly facts as entities corresponding to true 
statements, there is no obstacle in dividing them into positive and 
negative ones, and in coexisting in the world a positive fact and its 
negative counterpart. Subsequently he makes an effort to show that we 
literally see contradictions. 

Priest gives three examples of phenomena taken by him as instances 
of seeing contradictions. First, there are Escher’s impossible figures and 
their perception. One looks carefully at them, has the feeling that there 
is something very odd about them, and sooner or later comes to a 
contradictory conclusion, namely that a point of a given figure is higher 
than itself. Second, there is a visual afterimage of a certain kind which, 
after a considerable period of gazing at continuous motion, makes a 
stationary scene to appear to be moving, without any change of place. 
Third, when one perceives a plane which is half red and half green with a 
black line separating these two halves, immediately after removing this 
line the boundary is seen as being both red and green. Priest is well 
aware that these examples are disputable and, what is more important, 
that they are examples not of veridical perception but of illusions. 
However, he thinks that they play a crucial role, since “they show that 
we may have perceptual experiences the contents of which are 
contradictory” (p. 61). 

On the other hand, the contents of veridical perception are generally 
noncontradictory and consistent, which makes it reasonable to believe 
that the empirical world is, for the most part, consistent. And this 
constitutes a strong a posteriori ground for rejecting trivialism, that is, 
the incredible view that everything is true. Priest constantly emphasizes 
that the dialetheism he defends does not lead to trivialism, provided the 
choice of an appropriate logic. He also comes up with an ingenious 
transcendental argument against trivialism, based upon the idea of the 
impossibility of accepting trivialism by any conscious being like us. 

The book is written in characteristically crisp style and densely 
argued, and its longest chapter, on the defense of the law of 
noncontradiction by Aristotle, is an impressive scholarly achievement of 
its own. However, here and there the discussion seems to reach 
deadlock for reasons cogently pointed out by David Lewis: if such 
fundamental principles as the law of noncontradiction are in question, it 
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is difficult, if not impossible, to find other principles as widely and firmly 
held as these.—Tadeusz Szubka, Seczecin University, Poland. 


RECANATI, Francois. Perspectival Thought: A Plea for Moderate 
Relativism. New York: Oxford University Press, 2007. 308 pp. Paper, 
$37.95—Perspectival Thought is divided into three books, which in turn 
are divided into 41 very short chapters. The first book gives a detailed 
introduction to the general framework: Strong Moderate Relativism 
(SMR). Simply put, relativism is the view that there are propositions that 
have their truth-value only relative to certain components of the 
circumstance of evaluation. For instance, a temporal relativist claims 
that there are propositions that are true or false relative to different 
times of evaluation. On Recanati’s view, relativised propositions are true 
or false relative to situations, and an utterance U is true just in case the 
proposition expressed by U is true relative to the situation pertaining to 
U. Recanati’s relativism is moderate in that he denies that one and the 
same utterance can have different truth-values at different times. He 
distinguishes between explicit content, which is identified with the 
proposition expressed, and complete content, which is identified with 
the explicit content together with the situation pertaining to the 
utterance. In order to determine the truth-value of an utterance, we need 
the complete content, and since that includes the situation pertaining to 
the utterance, the truth-value of the utterance will be stable. The 
purpose of introducing explicit content as an intermediate level between 
sentence-type meaning and complete content is to be able to distinguish 
what is articulated from the truth-conditions. For instance, the two 
sentence-types “It is raining” and “It is raining here” will both be true ina 
context in which it is raining at the place of the utterance, but since the 
place is only articulated in the latter, the explicit content expressed will 
differ. Though in some cases, nothing is left unarticulated, and the 
explicit content is a full-fledged classical proposition, so it may seem 
that the explicit content and the complete content sometimes coincide. 
However, Recanati’s moderate relativism is strong in the sense that it 
makes a principled distinction between explicit and complete content; 
the latter, but not the former, contains a situation. To illustrate, suppose 
you are watching a game of poker, in which the woman in front of you 
has a good hand. You utter: “Claire has a good hand now,” but, the 
woman in front of you is not Claire. At the time, Claire is participating in 
another poker game, and by coincidence, she has a good hand. If we just 
evaluate the explicit content expressed with respect to the actual world, 
what you say comes out true, since, in the actual world, Claire has a 
good hand at the time. However, Recanati claims that since the situation 
pertaining to your utterance does not support the explicit content, there 
is a sense in which the utterance is not true, and in order to get this 
result we need to evaluate the explicit content with respect to the 
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situation contained in the complete content. So, the distinction between 
explicit and complete content needs to be drawn even in cases where the 
explicit content is truth-conditionally complete. 

In books two and three, Recanati goes on to apply SMR to experience 
and thought. He distinguishes between the (explicit) content of an 
experience and the mode of experiencing, which determines what kind 
of situation the content must be evaluated against. For instance, a visual 
perception with the content that there is a flower there will be veridical 
just in case there is a flower in the place designated by “there” in the 
subject’s perceptual situation, which causes the subject’s experience. 
Since you do not see that the flower causes the experience, this should 
not be part of the content of the experience, although it should be part of 
the truth-conditions. 

Another central theme is de se thoughts and immunity to error through 
misidentification. Recanati distinguishes between different kinds of 
de se thoughts. When the self figures in the explicit content, the thought 
is explicitly de se—like when I come to know that my legs are crossed by 
seeing myself in the mirror (in which case the content of the 
representation. will be something like “someone’s legs are crossed, and I 
am that person”). When the self does not figure in the explicit content, 
the thought is implicitly de se—like when I come to know that my legs 
are crossed “from the inside.” Since there is no explicit self- 
identification in implicit de se thoughts, they are immune to error 
through misidentification while explicit de se thoughts are not. 

Apart from the themes presented above, Perspectival Thought 
contains detailed discussions of issues concerning indexicality, 
subjectivity, perception, memory, imagination, and more besides. I 
highly recommend anyone interested in these issues to read this book. 
The novice will get a nice introduction to the topic, and the more 
initiated reader can be almost certain to find something to disagree 
with—Jonas Akerman, Stockholm University. 


ROSS, Nathan. On Mechanism in Hegel’s Social and Political Philosophy. 
New York: Routledge, 2008. ix + 158 pp. Cloth, $105.00—In his 
discussion of absolute mechanism in both the Science of Logic and the 
Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel states that the interrelation of the 
government, the individual citizens, and their needs can also be seen as a 
triad of syllogisms. Ross’s claim is that in fact the category of absolute 
mechanism provides the logical schema for understanding the 
interrelation of these three moments in Hegel’s_social-political 
philosophy. 

As background for Hegel’s more mature discussions in the Philosophy 
of Right, Ross compares some of Hegel’s early social-political texts with 
the writings of Herder and the early German Romantic philosophers 
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Schlegel and Novalis. Prominent in the writings of these authors was the 
contrast of mechanism and organism. Ross provides the following 
general definitions of the latter terms: “An organic relation describes a 
set of objects integrated in such a way that they are all bound together 
by a common teleology, each animated by the desire to take part in a 
whole that has a continuity that transcends that of the finite parts. A 
mechanism, by contrast, is a set of objects organized by external force, 
atomistic individuals that only cohere together in order to preserve 
themselves, while remaining indifferent to the broader context of their 
relations” (p. 45). In chapter 1, Ross shows that Herder, Schlegel, and 
Novalis praised the organic characteristics which they saw in society, 
but sharply criticized the modern state as mechanistic; furthermore, they 
saw the organic and the mechanistic as irreconcilable. Chapter 2 shows 
that Hegel’s earliest writings display clear similarities to, as well as 
important distinctions from, the position of Herder and the early 
Romantics. However, Ross argues in chapter 3 that in his Jena years, 
Hegel saw that, on the contrary, modern society contained inherent 
mechanistic aspects, whereas the state was an organism that could 
integrate these mechanistic aspects within itself: “the mechanism of 
modern economic activity, when left to itself, contains a tendency 
towards destructive excess when it is not adequately contained by the 
political structures of society; however, the organism of the modern 
state becomes more organic to the degree that it includes and does not 
negate the mechanism of economic activity, for only through this 
inclusion can this entire sphere of economic activities become a realm of 
human freedom” (p. 46). 

In chapter 4, Ross contends that beginning with the Logic of 1812, 
Hegel takes the logical category of absolute mechanism as the 
conceptual structure of this interrelation of civil society and the state. 
Absolute mechanism involves three syllogisms, each of which mediates 
the other two. The terms of each syllogism are universality, singularity, 
and particularity, each in turn serving as the middle; the terms have an 
internal relation in which each contains or implies the other two (pp. 
101-2). In the case of physical objects, absolute mechanism concerns 
the solar system, in which the terms are the “absolute center” or sun, the 
“relative centers” or planets, and the “non-self-sufficient objects” or 
satellites (pp. 71, 89-93). In his discussion of absolute mechanism, Hegel 
himself asserts that the state (universality), the individual citizens 
(singularity), and the individuals’ needs (particularity) can be regarded 
as forming a similar triad of syllogisms. Ross argues that this triad is 
absolute mechanism, only now in the social-political context. Ross 
devotes most of his fifth and final chapter to showing how his 
interpretation helps to clarify three controversial issues in Hegel’s social- 
political philosophy. First, the syllogism Singular (S) Particular (P) 
Universal (U) clearly shows, according to Ross, the formative process 
which civil society must exercise on individuals, in order to prepare 
them for their political life. Second, the nature of state intervention in 
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the economic activity of civil society, Ross argues, is distinctly reflected 
in the syllogism S-U-P. Third, the syllogism U-S-P makes evident the 
nature of the political representation of individuals within the state. 

At the beginning of his last chapter, Ross states: “However, work 
remains to be done in this chapter to show that this logical 
conceptualization of freedom within mechanism can be considered as 
the conceptual structure for the form of freedom that Hegel sees 
embodied in modern economic and political institutions” (p. 99). 
Although Ross’s book is thoughtful and well reasoned, this final chapter 
still leaves me with the question whether absolute mechanism is alone a 
sufficient logical schema to explain the relation of individuals, civil 
society, and the state. For clearly, whatever “freedom” there is in the 
nature of physical objects is radically different from the human freedom 
that for Hegel underlies our social and political life—Walter Ludwig, 
Saint Joseph’s College of Maine. 


RUSSELL, Paul. The Riddle of Hume’s Treatise: Skepticism, Naturalism, 
and Irreligion. New York: Oxford University Press, 2008. xvi + 424 pp. 
Cloth $74.00—Paul Russell’s book attempts to solve “the riddle of 
Hume’s Treatise.” The riddle is the “inescapable conflict between 
[Hume’s] naturalistic ambitions to advance human knowledge in the area 
of ‘the science of man’ and his extreme sceptical (Pyrrhonist) principles” 
(p. 3). He aims to solve the riddle by introducing a third, inexplicit, 
theme to the Treatise, namely its irreligious agenda. If we read the 
Treatise as having a religious agenda, then a unity and coherence to the 
work emerges. To effect this solution, Russell argues against what he 
calls “the myth of castration,” namely that Hume excised all anti- 
religious material from the final version of the work 

After setting up the problem and providing some context in Part I of 
the book, Russell then attempts to situate Hume’s Treatise against 
Hobbes’s Elements of Law by drawing parallels between the two texts, 
and, further, deciphering the epigram from Tacitus that appears on the 
title page of the Treatise (“The rare good fortune of an age in which we 
may feel what we wish and say what we feel”). The significance of the 
latter is that it is a supposed allusion to Spinoza, and hence an allusion to 
an atheist, and the significance of the former is that the fact that Hume’s 
Treatise is structured on a work by Hobbes again aligns Hume with a 
notorious atheist. This general orientation is then followed by a 
discussion of the metaphysical themes of the Treatise and how they 
relate to an irreligious agenda. A similar strategy is then played out with 
respect to Hume’s moral philosophy, and the final part of the book offers 
a summary of the themes together with some general conclusions, 
including the issue of whether Hume was indeed an atheist. 
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Russell produces what is an impressive collection of circumstantial 
evidence (and I mean that in a good sense) for an irreligious theme to 
the Treatise, and I am persuaded by some of the detailed discussion (of 
the argument a priori). Other attempts are a little strained. For 
example, the discussion of Hume’s “Of scepticism with regard to the 
senses” is deemed to have irreligious intent in the following way. Our 
natural propensities lead us to believe in the external world. This belief 
is false. If God exists, then given we are naturally deceived, God is a 
deceiver. God cannot exist and be a deceiver, and so he does not. exist 
(p. 177). But this is too crude. First, it is highly debatable whether 
Hume does hold the belief is false. Russell concedes this, but rightly 
says that at least Hume holds the vulgar version of the belief is false. 
However, both Descartes and Malebranche hold that prephilosophical 
thoughts about the nature of body are both natural and false, such as in 
the naive attribution of certain sensible qualities, and, for Malebranche, 
the assumption that our perception of them is direct. Indeed, as Russell 
notes, Malebranche thinks we can suspend judgment over the existence 
of body and our commitment to it as a matter of faith. So Hume says 
nothing inconsistent here with what Malebranche says, who is far from 
being an irreligious philosopher. So the retreat to the weaker, and less 
contestable, view fails to establish Russell’s claim. Other discussions are 
somewhat selective. Thus, in discussing Hume’s general empiricist 
orientation, Russell draws upon the dispute over whether empiricism 
undercuts any conception of God we may have. Granted, Hume seems 
to align himself with those who hold that only an attenuated conception 
of God is available, but an empiricist orientation need not be driven by 
such concerns, as the examples of Locke, Hutcheson, and Berkeley 
show. 

There is, nevertheless, a cumulative effect to Russell’s book suggesting 
the Treatise has an irreligious agenda, and I suspect there is more to say 
than Russell himself says. For example, Hume’s alignment of human 
nature with animal nature strikes me as significant here, but it is hardly 
touched upon by Russell. But even so, it is unclear how this, the 
irreligious agenda, does bridge the gap between scepticism and 
naturalism. Or to put matters differently, the solution offered by Russell 
does not require irreligion as a bridge. Russell’s solution is that Hume 
uses Pyrrhonian sceptical principles “in order to bring us to .. . the 
principles of a more moderate, academic skepticism” (p. 270), and which 
is thereby consistent with his naturalistic science of man. However, this 
is a familiar take on the relation between Hume’s scepticism and his 
naturalism. Thus, to take one example, Robert Fogelin writes, “Hume’s 
naturalism and scepticism are mutually supportive. The scepticism I 
have in mind is not . . . Academic, probabilistic . . . scepticism. . . . My 
claim is an unmitigated . . . scepticism . . . coheres well with Hume’s 
naturalistic program” (Hume Skepticism in the Treatise of Human 
Nature, [London: Routledge, 1985], p. 146). 
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Fogelin goes onto to describe how the Pyrrhonism is causally 
responsible for adopting a mitigated, Academic scepticism that 
preserves the perspective of common life. Given what Russell says 
about the relation between Hume’s scepticism and his naturalism, it is 
difficult to see the extent to which his position differs from Fogelin. The 
motivation for the use of sceptical and natural themes may lie in Hume’s 
concerns with religion, but that motivation leaves it quite wide open 
regarding how they are to be reconciled.—P. J. E. Kail, Si. Peters College, 
Oxford. 


SALLIS, John. The Verge of Philosophy. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 2008. 155 pp. Cloth, $25.00—The Verge of Philosophy by John 
Sallis engages the reader in a contrapuntal fashion, which is quite 
apropos given that one of its six chapters, if you include the 
“Introduction or Exordium,” is entitled “The Politics of Music.” It is 
simultaneously, weaving back and forth in a smooth and intellectually 
stimulating fashion, a dialogue with Jacques Derrida, a reflection upon 
such Platonic dialogues as the Phaedo, Phaedrus, and the Republic, and 
a contemplation of Heideggers Contributions to Philosophy, all of 
which are a part of a continuous probing of the limits of philosophy 
itself. Moreover, these topics do not exhaust the philosophical scope of 
this fine book. Following in the footsteps of Plato’s Symposium it is fair 
to say that in The Verge of Philosophy a sober minded Sallis elevates the 
art of philosophy into a binge of thinking that attempts to transport his 
reading audience to the very verge of our human capacity to know. And 
yet, despite a wealth of erudition and etymological bravura wielded in 
the service of an incisive deconstructive technique, I would venture to 
say that the book for the most part is easily accessible to just about 
anyone with a general grasp of the history of ideas. One slight caveat is 
that the index of Greek words and phrases at the end of the book would 
benefit from an English translation. I daresay that many professional 
philosophers would not instantly recollect the meanings of the myriad 
Greek terms strewn throughout the text, let alone the layperson. 

The book is a tribute to the friendship and professional relationship 
that Sallis enjoyed with Jacques Derrida over many years. Although 
commemorative in nature the book is not in any sense a mere 
hagiographical interpretation of Derrida’s philosophical worth, but is 
presented as an ongoing dialogue with and even critique of the master’s 
own private and public philosophical reveries and revelations. One’s 
reading of the book is thereby suffused with the sense of genuine 
warmth that emanates from an act of gift giving, a topic which of course 
absorbed Derrida himself for many years in his own deconstructive 
reflections upon the concept of forgiveness. 
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If the figure of Derrida animates the book then it is the idea of the 
“verge,” both in terms of false beginnings and indeterminate ends, which 
supplies the conceptual common denominator that all of the 
deconstructive legerdemain, (which I mean in the very best sense of this 
often maligned word), of Sallis is intended to surround. One excellent 
example of this central focus of the book takes place in chapter 2, in the 
context of a consideration of the role, or more specifically the place, of 
the Good in Plato. When the Good is assigned to a place beyond Being, 
then it is both somewhere and nowhere at the same time. In a masterly 
fashion, Sallis’s appraisal of the Good in relation to what it surpasses 
allows him to play with a set of heterogeneous Platonic textual 
resources in such a way so as to try and secure for us a privileged place 
from which to view the seismic shifting of the philosophically varying 
plates which constitute Plato’s complex and differentiated vision of 
reality. All this is done in an effort to bring us to that furthest verge of 
reality at whose limit resides the wellspring of all truth. 

In his musings upon Heidegger, as in the case of Plato, Sallis leads the 
reader towards the brink and border of Being. What I find of primary 
interest here is the juxtaposition of penetrating insights which Sallis 
provides us concerning the multiple and logically evasive nature of 
philosophical beginnings, not to mention that Heidegger himself had 
quite a lot of speculatively creative things to say about the Platonic turn 
in the history of metaphysics. While I would recommend the book to 
educated readers, in all fairness it should be pointed out that those to 
whom the rational skein of the history of philosophy has not been slain 
by the dragon of deconstruction might be a little put off by someone who 
perceives philosophy in as fluid a way as does a devotee of Derrida. If 
you are one who can resist everything except temptation, you could do 
much worse than to give in to the urge to read this worthwhile book.— 
Glenn Statile, St. John’s University. 


SANTAYANA, George. The Essential Santayana: Selected Writings, edited 
by the Santayana Edition. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 
2009. xlvii + 647 pp. Cloth, $75.00; paper $29.95—Complied with an 
introduction by Martin A. Coleman, this volume consists of more than 60 
essays and excerpts from books by Santayana, covering a period from 
1915-1951. Given Santayana’s omnivorous intellect there is hardly a 
topic of import that he has not addressed. A realist in philosophy, he 
looked upon much of his work as a contemporary expression of 
Aristotle, be it his metaphysics, ethics, or politics. Among the selections 
included many may be considered timely. Given the present political 
situation, two immediately command one’s attention: “Government of 
the People” and “The United States as Leader.” Both are taken from the 
book Dominations and Powers: Reflections on Liberty, Society and 
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Government, a work published a year before Santayana’s death in 1952. 
Dominations and Powers can still be read with profit. Santayana 
himself describes it as being “concerned with rationality in government 
rather than with moral rightness in principles or ideals. Moral rightness 
has its credentials in nature. All life, if not all existence, has an intrinsic 
direction: it therefore evokes phantoms of good and evil according as 
things (or words) seem to support or impede its own élan. There can be 
no question, no possibility of abolishing moral allegiance: only when it 
breaks down in part, to get it together rationally in its own interests.” 
Elsewhere he writes, “Now the Americans’ way of talking is doctrinaire, 
as if they were out to save souls and not rationalize commerce. And 
respect for majorities instead of wisdom is out of place in any matter of 
ultimate importance. It cuts off all possibility of a liberal civilization.” 

Santayana belongs to what is often called the “golden age of American 
philosophy,” a period that included not only Santayana but William 
James, Josiah Royce, Alfred North Whitehead, Charles Saunders Peirce, 
and John Dewey. Yet a noted author addressing the spirit of American 
philosophy, with some justification, could omit Santayana from the 
American literary pantheon. He didn’t fit the pattern. Born in Spain and 
migrating with his mother to the United States when he was nine years 
old, Santayana received his early education at the Boston Latin School 
and then completed a baccalaureate degree at Harvard. After college he 
spent two years in Berlin and returned to Harvard to write his doctoral 
dissertation under Royce on “Lotze’s System of Philosophy.” The 
German experience, plus subsequent studies at Cambridge and the 
Sorbonne may have contributed to a distinctive Old World outlook. One 
could with reason call him a cultural historian, given his detached view 
of several temporary abodes and his ability to feel equally at home in 
Britain, Germany, and Italy. Upon completing his doctorate degree, he 
was invited to join the Harvard faculty in 1889 and rose to the rank of full 
professor by 1907. He served at Harvard for 24 years, but when news of 
his mother’s death reached him while he was traveling abroad, he 
promptly resigned his position and never returned to the United States. 
The outbreak of World War I found him at Oxford where he remained for 
the duration of the war. In 1924 he settled permanently in Rome. 
Throughout life, Santayana retained his Spanish citizenship and, when 
asked, identified himself as a Catholic. Although he never practiced the 
faith of his childhood, his philosophical naturalism and skepticism did 
not prevent him from embracing a cultural Catholicism. He ended his 
days in Rome where he loved to meditate at St. John Lateran, the Pope’s 
own church, among the titans lining the nave of that great church. He 
died in Rome at age 89, attended in his last years by the Blue Nuns 
whose hospice had been made available to him during the years of the 
Second World War. 

From the selections included, one can find many that alone would 
justify the price of the volume. There are insightful essays on James, on 
Royce, on Emerson, on Nietzsche, and on the Renaissance humanists. 
The editors of this volume set out to select, in their words, “works based 
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on their traditional influence and popularity, their representativeness 
with respect to Santayana’s philosophical vision, or their importance 
according to Santayana’s comments in his correspondence.” One must 
say that they have succeeded admirably. No matter how well read one 
may be with respect to his work, Santayana can be surprising. Although 
he is often called a humanist, he was severely critical of Renaissance 
humanism. Apart from him, some philosophers of science claim that 
Renaissance humanism delayed the advent of modern science by 
breaking the scholastic tradition of exact logic and rigorous 
demonstration. Santayana tells us, “The humanists of the Renaissance 
were lovers of Greek and good Latin, scornful of all that was crabbed, 
technical, or fanatical; they were pleasantly learned men, free from any 
kind of austerity, who, without quarreling with Christian dogma, treated 
it humanely, and partly by tolerance and partly by ridicule hoped to 
neutralize all its metaphysical and moral rigor.” He goes on to say, “They 
believed in the sufficient natural goodness of mankind, a goodness 
humanized by frank sensuality and a wink at amiable human vices; their 
truly ardent morality was all negative, and flashed out of hatred of 
cruelty and oppression and in their scorn of imposture. This is still the 
temper of revolutionaries everywhere and of philosophers of the 
extreme Left.” 

Selected Writings includes excerpts from the books, Reason in 
Society and Reason in Common Sense, both of which are worth 
revisiting. Santayana’s Aristotelianism gives his work a kind of time- 
transcending value, absent from most contemporary academic 
philosophy.—Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic University of America. 


STEVENS, Robert. Torts and Rights. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2007. xxxix + 361 pp. Cloth, $100.00—“Most law texts resemble books 
of motorcycle maintenance. Motorcycle manuals tend to have higher 
sales figures than works of philosophy, although successful examples of 
the latter will have a longer shelf life.” This book falls somewhere 
between the two, but is likely to have the shelf life of a philosophical 
treatise, for one cannot write about torts without becoming immersed in 
significant philosophical issues. In speaking of torts one cannot avoid 
discussions of causality, obligation, duty, rights, equity, and rules of 
attribution, among the many other concepts that beg philosophical 
elucidation. 

Stevens is somewhat defensive in approaching his subject, recognizing 
that the law of torts has been abused on both sides of the Atlantic. He 
declares frankly that, “this book seeks to paint the best picture of the 
law of torts that can be rendered.” It is aimed at all those who wish to 
understand the common law of torts. Can the common law of torts be 
understood as a free-standing subject? His answer seems to be yes and 
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no. Tort law is justified by the goals it is thought to pursue. 
Compensation for loss is commonly seen as the most important goal of 
the law of torts. It is also taken to be a mechanism for deterring injury 
causing conduct. The law of torts is also concerned with the secondary 
obligations generated by an infringement of primary rights. In criminal 
law intention (mens rea) plays a role in establishing guilt. Crimes of 
intent are more culpable than crimes that result from carelessness. 
Within the law of torts reference may or may not be made to intent or to 
moral failure. A less clear area occurs when conduct causing loss could 
have been foreseen and avoided. This leads Stevens into an insightful 
section on the duty of care. 

Fault, he notes, does not always give rise to liability. Foreseeable and 
avoidable loss is not enough to impose liability. One must take into 
account voluntary assumption of liability. Instead of starting with the 
assumption that foreseeable loss should be compensated, Stevens starts 
by examining the right claimed by the person who suffers the loss. 
There is no easy answer, he maintains, to the question of whether one’s 
interest should be protected against invasion, say by negligent or willful 
conduct of another. The law of torts is concerned primarily with 
ensuring compensation for loss, not for vindicating rights. A right is 
seen as a sphere of protection around a particular interest. Rights-based 
liability is strict whereas duty-based liability depends on fault. 

Stevens, in a comparison of common law of torts with the civilian law 
of derelict, reminds his reader that common law is judge-made law 
whereas codes of civil law are not although it remains true that the civil 
law cannot be understood without the clarifications and developments 
by the courts. 

The reader will find an interesting discussion of the European 
Convention on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedom and “The 
Human Rights Act of 1998.” The Convention, Stevens observes, only 
confers rights against the signatory states. Individuals acquire a right 
against the state, obliging it to defend basic human goods and freedoms, 
such as the right to marry, the right to education, and the right to free 
elections. It is the duty of the state to secure these goods, but many 
other human goods are not protected, such as freedom of information, 
freedom to strike, adequate housing, and health care. 

A significant section of the chapter on “attribution” is devoted to 
vicarious liability. Also known as the servant’s tort, vicarious liability is 
the liability of an employer for torts committed by an employee in the 
course of his employment. Considered to be a species of strict liability, 
it is an example of one party’s being held liable for the tort of another 
despite the fact of not personally committing the tort. Stevens examines 
the usual justifications for holding an employer responsible and finds 
some of them wanting. IfI have read him correctly, he would hold that a 
third party cannot claim for the loss suffered as a result of the 
infringement of someone else’s right—only the person who infringed the 
claimant’s right has liability imposed upon him. 
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No short review can do this densely packed and heavily researched 
book justice. While the subject matter and many distinctions made 
within the volume are second nature to the student and to the 
practitioner of law, the book, written for the novice, may have value to 
the professional by calling attention to the judicial reasons that 
undergird much of the common law of torts, reasons undoubtedly taken 
for granted. Its undisputed value may be that it could serve as an ideal 
text for a college-level pre-law program.—Jude P. Dougherty, The 
Catholic University of America. 


TEICHMANN, Roger. The Philosophy of Elizabeth Anscombe. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2008. x + 244 pp. Cloth, $90.00—Of 
Anscombe’s writings, Teichmann writes: “The achievement represented 
by that corpus of work is enormous, including as it does some of the 
most important contributions to modern philosophy over four or five 
decades, in philosophy of action, ethics, mind, metaphysics, and more” 
(p. 230). Teichmann’s review of major themes in her thinking has four 
aims: (1) “to present Anscombe’s thought in as clear a way as is possible 
without falsifying or simplifying it”; (2) to bring out “the manifold 
connections between her thoughts on different topics”; (8) “to engage 
with what Anscombe says, as opposed to merely expounding it”; and (4) 
to develop or apply “her ideas beyond the limits of her original 
discussions” (pp. 1-2). The most problematic aspect of the book, given 
its title, is the way the first aim often suffers from the pursuit of the third 
and fourth. It is not always clear what is hers and what is Teichmann’s, 
nor, therefore, how thoroughly her thought on a topic has been 
presented. Still, in his dialogue with Anscombe, Teichmann’s voice is 
clear, informed, and acute. 

Opening with an early, influential work, he writes: “At the start of 
Intention, Anscombe introduced her subject under three heads: 
expressions of intention, intentional action, and intention in acting” (p. 
43). The two chapters on these themes occupy a third of this six-chapter 
study. No major theses or theories emerge, but here, as later (reflecting 
Anscombe’s Wittgensteinian background), the words apply that 
Wittgenstein thought of adopting as an epigraph for his Philosophical 
Investigations: “T1 teach you differences.” 

The third chapter, on Anscombe’s ethics, bypasses particular moral 
questions, in which she showed most interest, and focuses instead on 
her role as meta-ethical gadfly. In particular, Teichmann examines her 
critique of the fact/value distinction (understood in a Humean, 
subjectivist manner); a legalistic conception of morality (taking the 
notion of duty or obligation as central); and consequentialism (widely 
construed). Especially with regard to the third theme, attention to 
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differences might have been carried farther: some pertinent distinctions 
seem to have been slighted. 

The chapter entitled “Mind and Self” does not attempt comprehensive 
coverage. Some psychological topics (intention, motive, wanting, 
knowledge of posture and of action) are examined in the first three 
chapters; elsewhere in Anscombe’s writings there are discussions, not 
examined here, of thinking, pretending, and enjoying. “[I]t is particularly 
the first-personal use of these concepts,” Teichmann observes, “that 
Anscombe is interested in: ‘I intend,’ ‘I see,’ ‘I remember,’ and so on” (p. 
149). His discussion centers on the contrast between two of these, “see” 
and “remember,” then on the notion, which Anscombe criticized, that the 
pronoun “I” functions self-referentially in such first-person utterances. 

Passing to more metaphysical matters, a chapter on “Time and 
Causality” focuses principally on three essays, “The Reality of the Past,” 
“Causality and Determination,” and “Times, Beginnings, and Causes.” 
The first does not question the reality of the past but rather how 
statements about the past have meaning. The second, going beyond 
Hume, critiques the conception of causality as always involving 
exceptionless generalization. The third challenges Hume on the topic of 
uncaused existence “by showing us what can’t be established by appeal 
to the imagination” (pp. 189-90). 

The final chapter, on “Language and Thought,” moves through a wider 
range of topics than the title might suggest—for example (to cite only 
section headings): “Truth and Falsehood,” “Truth-Makers and Truth- 
Conditions,” “Saying and Showing,” “Mystery,” “Essence and Grammar,” 
and “Certainty.” Of the numerous writings cited, Anscombe’s An 
Introduction to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, “Making True,” “The Question 
of Linguistic Idealism,” and “Hume and Julius Caesar” figure most 
prominently in the discussion. 

In his conclusion, Teichmann acknowledges large gaps in his review, 
which merely touches on Anscombe’s writings about other philosophers 
(Plato, Aristotle, Anselm, Spinoza, Hume) and, as noted, passes over her 
numerous pieces on specific ethical issues (warfare, euthanasia, 
contraception, abortion, medical trials). The appended bibliography of 
Anscombe’s writings indicates how impressively broad her interests 
were. However, Teichmann suggests that we can learn still more from 
how Anscombe did philosophy, and why, than from her plentiful, 
debatable thoughts on various topics. She might, he suggests, be termed 
a “linguistic philosopher,” but not in the sense that she confined her 
attention to actual as opposed to possible uses of language or that she 
employed only one method, the “linguistic,” any more than did 
Wittgenstein.—Garth L. Hallett, Saint Louis University. 
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WOLTERSTORFF, Nicholas. Justice: Rights and Wrongs. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2008. xiv + 400 pp. Cloth, $39.50—One 
might think that everything interesting and important to say about justice 
and rights has been said, that is, until reading Nicholas Wolterstorff’s 
Justice: Rights and Wrongs. Wolterstorff's account of justice is 
interesting due in part to his intellectual engagement with two 
communities, one religious, and the other philosophical. He challenges 
each community’s conception of and regard for justice. Wolterstorff’s 
account is important due to its focus on a new yardstick for appraising 
justice, namely the recipients of action—the persons, beings, and objects 
that have things done to them. 

The moral universe of philosophers and academics is inhabited by 
rational agents, their intentions, care, and characters, in addition to the 
consequences of actions and the authority under which agents operate. 
Wolterstorff expands and enriches the moral universe proposing the 
recognition of and respect for the inherent worth of the recipients of 
action as the chief concern for justice. Justice must be measured by 
what happens to the poor, prisoners, the homeless, widows, and 
orphans. Justice at its core is not about the right procedures or the 
proper ordering of society; its about not wronging human beings, entities 
of worth. For Wolterstorff, explicating human beings as bearers of rights 
is the best way to unpack justice and injustice. 

Wolterstorff challenges both skepticism about rights and what he calls 
“right-order” conceptions of justice. Right order accounts of justice 
propose a standard, for example a contract, natural order, or legislative 
authority, which indicates the degree to which a society “measures up” 
for justice (p. 30). Right order theorists may recognize natural rights but 
their assessments of justice, or its absence, ride on violations of 
obligations. The “worth of human beings does not enter into his way of 
thinking about rights” (p. 43). 

To the charge that the traditions, both philosophical and Christian, do 
not support a moral narrative about inherent rights, Wolterstorff takes 
the reader through a carefully reconstructed intellectual history which 
demonstrates the actual or insipient presence of inherent rights not only 
in the medieval philosophical theorists but in the scriptural authorities, 
the Hebrew Bible and Christian New Testament. To those philosophers 
and fellow Christians who see rights as indicating a decline from a better 
ordered secular society or divinely ordered one governed by love, not 
justice, Wolterstorff shows how rights permeated the medieval 
mindscape and that “justice is a pervasive and inextricable theme in 
Christian Scripture as a whole, in the New Testament as well as the old” 
(p. 66). Inherent rights are consistent with the Judeo-Christian scriptural 
traditions, but are inconsistent with Eudaimonisms ancient or 
contemporary. 

The explicitly theoretical work of Justice: Rights and Wrongs 
develops a fresh conceptual approach to what rights are and why it 
appears that rights require God. For Wolterstorff rights voice the worth 
inherent in the recipients of action. Rights demarcate “normative social 
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relationships” (p. 4). They are not the posters for possessive 
individualism that secular and religious rights critics presuppose. Rights 
cannot be accounted for by any of the usual suspects—right order 
theory, subjective obligations, divine commands, or divine fiat (because 
no theory adequately accounts for the origin of obligations in 
commands), and no agreement, contract, or convention can possibly 
secure inherent rights. Rights inhere in entities that can be wronged. To 
be wronged involves being treated in a way that demeans or is 
disrespectful of worth. 

Wolterstorff develops a metaphysics of morals which challenges his 
Christian contemporaries and surely provokes his secular interlocutors. 
The question’ becomes, how can we account for moral worth? 
Wolterstorff systematically shows the failures of various accounts. 
Rights treatments by Kant, Dworkin, and Gewirth, and Rorty’s challenge 
to human nature as a foundation to rights receive scrutiny. 
Hypothetically agnostic about human nature, Wolterstorff contends that 
the only satisfactory account for human worth comes from the love of 
God which is a “worth-imparting relation of human beings to God that 
does not in any way involve a reference to human capacities” (p. 352). In 
Wolterstorffs hands rights based on worth become an argument for God 
who provides their only adequate explanation. 

Justice: Rights and Wrongs presents a rich and fresh account of 
rights, one in which rights are inherent due to worth, not socially 
constructed, nor based on human nature or capacities, nor some “right 
order” standard for how society should be organized. Wolterstorff 
flourishes with historical intellectual scholarship on justice and rights 
and surely hits the mark in his scriptural exegesis. He confronts the 
religious for their neglect of justice and the secularists for thinking that 
justice and rights can be sustained without transcendence. This 
scholarly book challenges everyone to rethink their moral universes and 
to bring to the center care for human beings wronged by our actions.— 
William J. Hawk, James Madison University. 


ZUCKERT, Catherine and Michael Zuckert. The Truth About Leo Strauss. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2006. 352 pp. Paper, $32.50— 
The Truth About Leo Strauss, by Catherine and Michael Zuckert, is an 
informative, clearly written text on a timely subject. The legacy of Leo 
Strauss is a contentious matter and certainly worth considering in light 
of his influence on neoconservative political thought and recent 
American foreign policy. It is in regard to the relationship between 
Strauss and neoconservatism that the authors make their most 
compelling argument. Catherine and Michael Zuckert invite us to more 
thoroughly investigate Strauss’s thought and consider whether or not the 
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ties between Strauss and exponents of neoconservatism have been 
exaggerated. 

The Zuckerts make no apologies: they are defenders of Leo Strauss. 
This forthright admission adds to the credibility of the book. Claims to 
objectivity are neither made nor required. The reader can expect to read 
a Straussian perspective. I say a perspective because even though the 
book is entitled The Truth About Leo Strauss, suggesting a singular 
reality about the man, the authors insist that there is no cult of Leo 
Strauss. Although there is an uneasy conflict between the spirit of the 
project, with its emphasis on “the truth” and its disavowal of alleged 
Straussian uniformity, it is in those efforts to characterize the great 
complexity of Leo Strauss and the diversity of those he has influenced 
that the book excels. 

The Zuckerts provide us with an alternative to the depiction of Leo 
Strauss as the mastermind behind failed policies of the Bush 
Administration. Instead, we are plausibly shown an erudite, passionate 
scholar and teacher, committed to reestablishing relevance for political 
philosophy in an age of scientific utility. In its best moments, The Truth 
About Leo Strauss reminds us to take care in hastily establishing links 
between controversial political figures, such as Paul Wolfowitz and 
Richard Perle, and Leo Strauss, an academic who was not overtly 
engaged in politics. 

Given that Strauss remains a polarizing figure, the Zuckerts make a 
sustained effort to mitigate some of the strongest charges leveled against 
him. Much of the criticism generated by journalists against Strauss is 
summarily dismissed as the product of poor research. Shadia Drury, a 
political theorist who has clearly read and thoroughly investigated 
Strauss, is set up as a worthy adversary for the book’s arguments. Drury ` 
claims that Strauss is anti-democratic, illiberal, and elitist. The Zuckerts 
dispute all these charges, but in doing so they demonstrate a tendency to 
allow their love of Strauss to lead their arguments astray. The effort, for 
example, to find agreement between Strauss’s esotericism and the 
deconstruction of Jacques Derrida is painfully simplified, if not simply 
incorrect in its conclusions. 

The Truth About Leo Strauss, divided into two different sections, is at 
times tortured by two different objectives. When the book recounts 
Strauss’s thought and extols the virtues of prominent Straussians, it is 
informative, clarifying, and instructive. What the Zuckerts do best is 
promote the usefulness of the Straussian project, its criticisms of 
modernity, and its profoundly rigorous attention to classical scholarship. 
The reader of The Truth About Leo Strauss learns to appreciate the 
massive scope and, frankly, heterodox nature of Strauss’s work. The 
reader is also introduced to acrimonious disagreements, and even 
feuding, within the Straussian community. These disagreements are 
often obscured in the absurd effort to depict Straussians as, it seems we 
are often told, maintaining perfect agreement over their sinister plans to 
hijack government. 
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A second objective of the book appears to be an effort to sanitize the 
thought of Leo Strauss, to make it palatable for the tastes of all readers. 
This objective appears in the presentation of a Leo Strauss who was not 
simply (as he described himself) a friend of liberal democracy, but its 
champion. It appears in the effort to portray Leo Strauss the anti- 
historicist as more of a postmodernist than Jacques Derrida. It appears 
acutely when the authors suggest Leo Strauss brought esotericism to the 
people as a new species of popular enlightenment. The efforts to deflect 
and negate the criticisms of Shadia Drury often lead to these bizarre 
assertions. 

The Truth About Leo Strauss is at its most productive when it 
promotes what its authors see as the virtues of Straussian thought, when 
it simply lays out the benefits of a return to ancient thought. Inversely, 
the book assumes a desperate character and straddles the fence between 
strange premise and untenable assertion when it tries to undermine the 
arguments of Shadia Drury. Indeed, the reader is left wondering what is 
gained by those efforts and if Drury has a point after all. Nevertheless, 
the strengths of The Truth About Leo Strauss outweigh the weaknesses 
and it is a text that is indispensable for any scholar interested in Leo 
Strauss or in the debate about his influence on contemporary foreign 
policy.—Sean Noah Walsh, University of Florida. 
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The Anonymous Naming of Names: Pseudonymity and Philosophical 
Program in Dionysius the Areopagite, CHRISTIAN SCHAFER 


The key to understanding Dionysius is the methodical acceptance of the 
literary fiction involved in reading an author who tries to recreate the 
immediateness of the first encounter of pagan wisdom and Christian doctrine. 
Dionysius’ method consists of the presentation of a Platonic ontology by way 
of biblical theonyms. These theonyms express whatever we can grasp of God 
by His self-communication toward us, yet they ultimately cannot reveal Him 
as He is. It is rewarding to compare biblical theonym and author’s allonym at 
this point: the allonym “Dionysius Areopagita” expresses how the author 
wants to be read and received but not who he really is. Thus the Dionysian 
writings present themselves as if they were the communication of an early 
Christian author whose objective it is to proclaim the “unknown God” to 
philosophically educated Greeks, naming Him with the biblical theonyms and 
explaining them in a Platonic way. 


God and the Worm: The Twofold Otherness in Pseudo-Dionysius’s 
Theory of Dissimilar Images, ENRICA RUARO 


The aim of my paper is to call attention to Dionysius’ kataphatic theology 
and, in particular, to an aspect which is not commonly discussed: the 
dissimilar images applied to God. More precisely, I will focus on the image of 
the worm, which Dionysius considers the vilest and most dissimilar image 
applied to the divine Thearchy. I will try to show that the worm, with its 
multiple and contradictory attributes, is indeed the best example for 
Dionysius’ “absurd theology” of the dissimilar images, since it perfectly fits 
the complex and paradoxical Dionysian view of the 
relationship/nonrelationship between God and the world. 


* Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are published 
as a regular feature of the Review. We wish to thank the editors of the 
journals represented for their cooperation, and the authors of the articles for 
their willingness to submit abstracts. Where abstracts have not been 
submitted, the name and author of the article are listed. 


The Review of Metaphysics 62 (June 2009): 971-1006. Copyright © 2009 by The Review of 
Metaphysics. ; 
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The Nature of Distance: Neoplatonic and Dionysian Versions of 
Negative Theology, BEN SCHOMAKERS 


In their attempts to come to know the first principle of reality, the One, 
the Neoplatonic philosophers employ a negative theological approach. In the 
case of Plotinus, this approach can be described as a “taking away” 
(aphairesis): as the One is in its purity present. to the soul, the task of the soul 
consists in taking away—that is, removing—all positive approaches. The case 
of Proclus is different as he departs from a different metaphysical 
presupposition: taking away will not work, because the One as it is remains 
distant from the soul. Instead he pleads for an approach by means of 
negations (apophaseis), which ought to awaken our awareness of the totally 
different character of the trace of the One in us, but can never lead to an 
experience of the One as it is. The two approaches function in different 
metaphysical contexts. Hence, it may be surprising that Pseudo-Dionysius, a 
keen reader not only of Proclus but also of Plotinus, invokes both approaches 
and thinks them reconcilable. This essay attempts to describe the nature of 
this compatibility and to reconstruct the metaphysical context that it 
presupposes. 


Not Not: The Method and Logic of Dionysian Negation, TIMOTHY D. 
KNEPPER 


This paper examines the basic differences between Dionysius’ two 
principal terms for negation, aphairesis and apophasis, expounding most of 
the passages in which these terms appear in order to support the claim that 
aphairesis functions as Dionysius’ method of hymning the hyper-being God 
through the removal of “beings” (by means of narrow-scope predicate-term 
negation), while apophasis constitutes Dionysius’ logic of interpreting these 
removed beings excessively rather than privatively. It then argues that, 
although aphairesis “removes” and apophasis “exceeds,” these two types of 
negation function cohesively in the Dionysian corpus, although in doing so 
they suggest a different overall picture of Dionysian negation from that which 
is commonly attributed to Dionysius. It is not the case that Dionysius’ 
negation of predicate terms should be read propositionally, that is to say, as 
“It is not the case that God is p.” Rather, when interpreted apophatically, 
Dionysius’ “not-p” signifies “more-p-than-most-p.” 


Recent Atiempts to Define a Dionysian Political Theory, L. MICHAEL 
HARRINGTON 


The Dionysian corpus makes virtually no statement about the authority 
of kings or the structure of nations, but it has nevertheless repeatedly been 
the subject of political analysis. Several scholars have recently sketched out a 
Dionysian politics by drawing analogies between the Dionysian church and 
the city, and between the Dionysian bishop and the emperor. These analogies 
are of limited usefulness. They show that Dionysius does employ Platonic 
political language to describe the ecclesiastical hierarchy, but they risk 
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overlooking or downplaying the hierarchy’s nontemporal, and therefore 
nonpolitical, activity. A more fruitful ground for developing a Dionysian 
politics may be found in his brief discussion of the legal hierarchy, which 
provides practical instruction for action in the temporal realm without direct 
reference to the contemplative activity of the church. 


The Divine Names in John Sarracen’s Translation: Misconstruing 
Dionysius’s Language about God? JOHN D. JONES 


This paper draws on earlier research to develop contrasts between 
interpreting the conception of God in the Divine Names in terms of 
Neoplatonic, Latin Scholastic (specifically Albertinian and Thomistic), and 
Byzantine/Eastern Christian frameworks. Based on these contrasts, this 
essay then explores whether Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas were 
influenced, and possibly led astray, by John Sarracen’s translation of key 
terms and phrases in the Divine Names such as hyper, hyperousios and its 
cognates, ho ti pote estin, hyparsis, and hyperousiotes. The paper concludes 
that Sarracen’s mistranslation of hyparxis by essentia clearly reinforces an 
essentialist interpretation of God in the Divine Names—that is, the view that 
God is an absolutely simple being identical to its essence. It is not clear that 
his translations of the other terms do the same, although they are most often 
read in an essentialist fashion by Albert and Aquinas. 


Misrepresenting Neoplatonism in Contemporary Christian 
Dionysian Polemic: Eriugena and Nicholas of Cusa versus 
Vladimir Lossky and Jean-Luc Marion, WAYNE J. HANKEY 


This paper contrasts the reception of Dionysius in relation to non- 
Christian philosophy during the Latin Middle Ages with his reception in 
twentieth-century Christian thought. The medievals, including Eriugena, 
Thomas Aquinas, Nicholas of Cusa, and many others, as a rule refuse to divide 
religion from philosophy and they distinguish or unite thinkers by their 
teaching rather than by their confessional adherence. Hence they see no need 
to set Dionysius in opposition to non-Christian philosophers such as Plato, 
Aristotle, and Proclus, or to repudiate the latter in favor of the former. By 
contrast, Vladimir Lossky and Jean-Luc Marion, with their shared background 
in Etienne Gilson, celebrate Dionysius in opposition to the non-Christian 
Neoplatonists, whom they polemically misrepresent as reducing God to 
conceptual categories. These twentieth-century figures evince a sectarian 
religious narrowness that blinds them to the textual and philosophical 
community of Dionysius with his non-Christian sources. 


The Revelation of the Phenomena and the Phenomenon of Revelation: 
An Apology for Dionysius’s Phenomenological Appropriation, 
JOHN PANTELEIMON MANOUSSAKIS 


The present essay is apologetic in as much as it aims to justify as well as 
to explain the philosophical appropriation of Dionysian metaphysics by 
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contemporary French phenomenology, especially by the work of Jean-Luc 
Marion. It should be noted that Dionysius serves as the inspiration, direct or 
indirect, of many authors in the contemporary French school, among whom 
the most notable are Jacques Derrida, Jean-Louis Chrétien, and Jean-Yves 
Lacoste. The present essay will focus particularly on the convergence 
between Dionysius’ theology and Marion’s phenomenology. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 46, No. 1, January 2009 


Stuff, KRISTIE MILLER 


Linguistically, we distinguish between thing terms and stuff terms, 
where, roughly, “thing” is a count noun, and “stuff” is a mass noun. 
Syntactically, “thing” functions as a singular referring term, that is, a term that 
refers to a single “entity” and hence takes “a” and “every” and is subject to 
pluralization, while “stuff” functions as a plural referring term, that is, it refers 
to a plurality of “entities” and hence takes “some” and is not subject to 
pluralization. There exists a thing and some stuff. 


Contextual Adaptation, JAMES ROSS 


The question is about contextual adaptation of meaning, a matter of 
philosophy of language, occasioned here by a disagreement among 
philosophers of religion about whether words, like “knows,” “wills,” “loves,” 
“commands,” “does,” used for common attributes of humans and the divine, 
and even “exists” as applied to both, mean the same or acquire divergences of 
meaning from the discourse contexts. I call the first group “reformers” and 
the other “analogists.” Analogists think the reformers are anthropomorphic, 
contributing to popular naive imaginings about God as “a person like us,” 
while the reformers think the analogists are grafting Hellenic ideas onto 
biblical faith. That is not a new dispute, of course. But there is a separable 
linguistic facet of it, examined here, that has wider applications to philosophy 
in general. 


Some New Monadic Value Predicates, NICOLAS ESPINOZA 


Some things have positive value and some things have negative value. 
The things with positive value are good and the things with negative value are 
bad. There are also things in-between that are neither good nor bad, which 
are neutral. All in all, then, there are three monadic value predicates: “good,” 
“bad,” and “neutral.” 
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Love , Identification, and the Emotions, BENNETT W. HELM 


Recently there has been a resurgence of philosophical interest in love, 
resulting in a wide variety of accounts. Central to most accounts of love is 
the notion of caring about your beloved for his sake. Yet such a notion needs 
to be carefully articulated in the context of providing an account of love, for it 
is clear that the kind of caring involved in love must be carefully distinguished 
_ from impersonal modes of concern for particular others for their sakes, such 
as moral concern or concern grounded in compassion. That is, we might say, 
the kind of caring that is central to love must be somehow distinctly intimate. 
The trouble is to cash out these firm intuitions in a satisfactory way. 


Multiple Universes and Observation Selection Effects, DARREN 
BRADLEY 


The fine-tuning argument can be used to support the Many Universe 
hypothesis; however, the Inverse Gambler’s Fallacy objection seeks to 
undercut the support for the Many Universe hypothesis. The objection is that 
although the evidence that there is life somewhere confirms Many Universes, 
the specific evidence that there is life in this universe does not. I will argue 
that the Inverse Gambler's Fallacy is not committed by the fine-tuning 
argument. The key issue is the procedure by which the universe with life is 
selected for observation. Once we take account of the procedure, we find 
that the support for the Many Universe hypothesis remains. 


Recent Social-Scientific Work on Interdependent, Independent, and 
Bicultural Selves: The Moral Implications, KRISTJAN 
KRISTJANSSON 


Throughout the history of moral philosophy, most of its best-known 
practitioners have occupied positions antithetical to moral relativism. With a 
number of significant exceptions and caveats, which need not be rehearsed 
here, one could go as far as saying that the history of moral philosophy is the 
history of an ongoing battle against such relativism in its various forms and 
guises, ranging from the man-is-the-measure-of-all-things doctrine of the 
Sophists, to early twentieth-century anthropologically inspired cultural 
relativism, late twentieth-century power-focused poststructuralist discourse, 
and the ever-present moral subjectivism of first-year undergraduate students. 
Nor is there an end in sight; this battle seems to be a never-to- be-completed 
Sisyphean task. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 46, No. 2, April 2009 


Content Internalism About Indexical Thought, MICHAEL PELCZAR 


Properly understood, content internalism is the thesis that any difference 
between the representational contents of two individuals’ mental states 
reduces to a difference in those individuals’ intrinsic properties. Some of the 
strongest arguments against internalism turn on the possibility for two 
doppelgangers—perfect physical and phenomenal duplicates—to differ with 
respect to the contents of those of their mental states that they can express 
using terms such as “J,” “here,” and “now.” This paper grants the stated 
possibility but denies that it poses any threat to internalism. Despite their 
similarities, doppelgangers differ in some of their intrinsic properties, and it is 
to such intrinsic differences that differences of indexical content reduce. 


Explaining the Value of Truth, ALLEN COATES 


William James claimed that truth is “good in the way of belief” (1975, p. 
42), and it is widely held that beliefs aim at truth. The basic idea is that a 
belief is good (or successful, or correct) just in case it is true. If beliefs are 
good just in case they have a certain property, one may well infer that they 
are good because they have that property. So it is tempting to conclude that 
truth is a good-making property for beliefs. This paper will argue that we 
should resist this temptation and deny that truth is a good-making property. 
This is not to deny that truth is a value, however, since one can reject the idea 
that truth is a good-making property while retaining the idea that a belief is 
good just in case it is true. 


An Argument Against Causal Theories of Mental Content, TODD 
BURAS 


Some mental states are about themselves. Nothing is a cause of itself. 
So some mental states are not about their causes; they are about things 
distinct from their causes. If this argument is sound, it spells trouble for 
causal theories of mental content—the precise sort of trouble depending on 
the precise sort of causal theory. This paper shows that the argument is 
sound (§§I-IID, and then spells out the trouble (§IV). 


Free Will and Reasonable Doubt, BENJAMIN VILHAUER 


The purpose of this paper is to raise what the author takes to be an old 
and widely shared worry about free will in a new way. (In this paper, “free 
will” is used to mean whatever satisfies the control condition of moral 
responsibility.) The worry has to do with the connection between free will 
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and retributive justifications of harm. No one can deserve to be harmed 
because of how he has acted unless he was morally responsible for that 
action, and no one can be morally responsible for an action unless he had free 
will with respect to that action, or with respect to some earlier action that 
determined the later action. However, when one surveys the long history of 
unresolved conflict in the free will debate, one may wonder whether the 
grounds for believing that people have free will are strong enough to bear the 
weight of such justifications. What is new in this paper is the argument hat 
this worry is very important. The term “the free will debate” refers to the 
debate about whether anyone ever has free will. (There are, of course, other 
important debates about free will, but the term will be used to refer to this 
particular debate for the sake of conciseness.) 


Fictional Characters as Abstract Objects: Some Questions, REINA 
HAYAKI 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle wrote fifty-six short stories and four novels 
about Sherlock Holmes, collectively known as the Canon. The following are 
all true facts about the Canon: 


(1) It is true according to the Canon that Sherlock Holmes is a detective. 


(2) It is true according to the Canon that Queen Victoria hired a private 
consulting detective, gave him an emerald tie pin, and offered him a 
knighthood, which he refused. 


(3) The Canon is about Sherlock Holmes. 


(4) The Canon is about a brilliant private detective who solves many crimes 
that baffle Scotland Yard. 


(5) The Canon is also about Queen Victoria (among other things). 


This paper argues that the truth of these and similar facts creates some 
tension for the theory that fictional characters are abstract objects. A 
proponent of this theory will have to treat sentences (1) and (2) as 
disanalogous, and (3) to (5) as similarly disanalogous, in a way that undercuts 
part of the motivation for accepting an ontology of fictional characters. 


Do Moral Flaws Enhance Amusement? AARON SMUTS 


Can moral flaws make attempts at humor more amusing? Defenders of 
comic immoralism think so. They argue that the putatively immoral 
violations of the norms of propriety and good taste add to the outrageousness 
of some jokes. Since the added outrageousness seems to make jokes funnier, 
they conclude that some moral flaws with jokes can make the latter more 
amusing. This all seems fairly intuitive. Consider the aristocrats joke: In the 
abstract the joke is about a family theater group that pitches a new routine to 
a promoter. The routine usually involves graphic acts of incest, violence, and 
general perversion. After the family members perform the routine, the 
promoter asks “What do you call it?” The father replies, “The Aristocrats.” 
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Since the punch line is not the slightest bit amusing, the humor of the joke is 
entirely dependent on the degree of salaciousness that the teller can achieve 
in describing the acts. 


Moral Saints, Moral Monsters, and the Mirror Thesis, PETER BRIAN 
BARRY 


Now, there can exist no irritating juxtaposition of dissimilar 
personalities comparable to that which is possible aboard a great warship 
fully manned and at sea. There, every day among all ranks, almost every man 
comes into contact with more or less every other man. In order to avoid even 
the sight of an aggravating object one must needs give it Jonah’s toss or jump 
overboard one’s self. This paper imagines how all of this might eventually 
operate on some peculiar human creature the direct reverse of a saint! 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 86, No. 4, December 2008 


If It Itches, Scratch! RICHARD J. HALL 


Many bodily sensations are connected quite closely with specific actions: 
itches with scratching, for example, and hunger with eating. Indeed, these 
connections have the feel of conceptual connections. With the exception of 
D. M. Armstrong, philosophers have largely neglected this aspect of bodily 
sensations. This paper proposes a theory of bodily sensations that explains 
these connections. The theory ascribes intentional content to bodily 
sensations, but not, strictly speaking, representational content. Rather, the 
content of these sensations is an imperative: in the case of itches, “Scratch!” 
The view avoids nonintentional qualia and hence accords with what could be 
called, generalizing Lycan slightly, the “hegemony of intentionality.” 


Are There Irreducibly Normative Properties? BART STREUMER 


Frank Jackson has argued that, given plausible claims about 
supervenience, descriptive predicates and property identity, there are no 
irreducibly normative properties. Philosophers who think that there are such 
properties have made several objections to this argument. This paper argues 
that all of these objections fail. It concludes that Jackson’s argument shows 
that there are no irreducibly normative properties. 
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Reflectance Realism and Colour Constancy: What Would Count As 
Scientific Evidence for Hilbert’s Ontology of Colour? M. 
CHIRIMUUTA 


Reflectance realism is an important position in the philosophy of color. 
This paper is an examination of David R. Hilbert’s case for there being 
scientific support for the theory. The specific point in question is whether 
color science has shown that reflectance is recovered by the human visual 
system. Following a discussion of possible counter-evidence in the recent 
scientific literature, the paper makes the argument that conflicting 
interpretations of the data on reflectance recovery are informed by different 
theoretical assumptions about the nature of color, and of perception. If this is 
so, there cannot be neutral empirical evidence on this point, and this does 
seem to undermine Hilbert’s claim for empirical support. In the end, this 
essay suggests alternative ways of thinking about the relationship between 
color ontology and empirical work on color. 


The Liar Paradox and the Inclosure Schema, EMIL BADICI 


In Beyond the Limits of Thought (2002), Graham Priest argues that 
logical and semantic paradoxes have the same underlying structure (which he 
calls the “Inclosure Schema”). He also argues that, in conjunction with the 
Principle of Uniform Solution (same kind of paradox, same kind of solution), 
this is sufficient to “sink virtually all orthodox solutions to the paradoxes” 
because the orthodox solutions to the paradoxes are not uniform. I argue 
that Priest fails to provide a nonquestion-begging method to “sink virtually all 
orthodox solutions,” and that the Inclosure Schema cannot be the structure 
that underlies the Liar paradox. Moreover, Ramsey was right in thinking that 
logical and semantic paradoxes are paradoxes of different kinds. 


Defending the Phenomenal Concept Strategy, E. DIAZ-LEON 


One of the main strategies against conceivability arguments is the so- 
called phenomenal concept strategy, which aims to explain the epistemic gap 
between physical and phenomenal truths in terms of the special features of 
phenomenal concepts. Daniel Stoljar has recently argued that the 
phenomenal concept strategy has failed to provide a successful explanation 
of this epistemic gap. This paper’s aim is to defend the phenomenal concept 
strategy from his criticisms. It argues that Stoljar has misrepresented the 
resources of the strategy, which can indeed accomplish the required 
explanatory task, once it is properly understood. 


A Gunk-friendly Maxcon, GREGORY FOWLER 


Hud Hudson has argued that if MaxCon, Ned Markosian’s favored 
answer to the Simple Question, is true, then there couldn’t be gunky objects. 
If Hudson’s argument succeeds, then those who believe that gunky objects 
are possible have a good reason to reject MaxCon. However, I show that 
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Hudson’s argument relies on substantive metaphysical claims that a 
proponent of MaxCon need not accept. Thus, one who endorses MaxCon 
need not reject the possibility of gunky objects and those who believe that 
gunky objects are possible need not reject MaxCon. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, 
Vol. 87, No. 1, March 2009 


Is Vagueness Sui Generis? DAVID BARNETT 


On the dominant view of vagueness, if it is vague whether Harry is bald, 
then it is unsettled, not merely epistemically, but metaphysically, whether 
Harry is bald. In other words, vagueness is a type of indeterminacy. On the 
standard alternative, vagueness is a type of ignorance: if it is vague whether 
Harry is bald, then, even though it is metaphysically settled whether Harry is 
bald, we cannot know whether Harry is bald. On my view, vagueness is 
neither a type of indeterminacy nor a type of ignorance. Rather, it is sui 
generis. 


Universalism, Vagueness and Supersubstantivalism, NIKK 
EFFINGHAM 


Sider has a favorable view of supersubstantivalism (the thesis that all 
material objects are identical to the regions of space time that they occupy). 
This paper argues that given supersubstantivalism, Sider’s argument from 
vagueness for (mereological) universalism fails. It presents Sider’s vagueness 
argument (§§ I-O), and explains why—given supersubstantivalism—some 
but not all regions must be concrete in order for the argument to work (§IV). 
Given this restriction on what regions can be concrete, it gives a reductio of 
Sider’s argument (§ V). It concludes with some brief comments on why this is 
not simply an ad hominem against Sider, and why this incompatibility of 
supersubstantivalism with the argument from vagueness is of broader interest 


($ VD. 


Epistemic and Dialectical Regress, MICHAEL RESCORLA 


Dialectical egalitarianism holds that every asserted proposition 
requires defense when challenged by an interlocutor. This view apparently 
generates a vicious “regress of justifications,” since an interlocutor can 
challenge the premises through which a speaker defends her original 
assertion, and so on ad infinitum. To halt the regress, dialectical 
foundationalists such as Adler, Brandom, Leite, and Williams propose that 
some propositions require no defense in the light of mere requests for 
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justification. This paper argues that the putative regress is not worrisome and 
that egalitarianism can handle it quite satisfactorily. It also defends a positive 
view that combines an antifoundationalist conception of dialectical 
interaction with a foundationalist conception of epistemic justification. 


Actions, Thought-Experiments and the Principle of Alternate 
Possibilities’, MARIA ALVAREZ 


In 1969 Harry Frankfurt published his hugely influential paper “Alternate 
Possibilities and Moral Responsibility” in which he claimed to present a 
counterexample to the so-called “Principle of Alternate Possibilities” (“a 
person is morally responsible for what he has done only if he could have done 
otherwise”). The success of Frankfurt-style cases as counterexamples to the 
Principle has been much debated since. This paper presents an objection to 
these cases that, in questioning their conceptual cogency, undercuts many of 
those debates. Such cases all require a counterfactual mechanism that could 
cause an agent to perform an action that he cannot avoid performing. This 
essay argues that, given our concept of what it is for someone to act, this 
requirement is inconsistent. It has recently been argued by John Fischer that 
a counterexample to the Principle could be a “Fischer-style case,” that is, a 
case where the agent can either perform the action or do nothing else. This 
paper argues that, although Fischer-style cases do not share the conceptual 
flaw common to all Frankfurt-style cases, they also fail as counterexamples to 
the Principle. The paper finishes with a brief discussion of the significance of 
the Principle of Alternate Possibilities. 


Emergentism and Supervenience Physicalism, ROBERT J. HOWELL 


A purely metaphysical formulation of physicalism is surprisingly elusive. 
One popular slogan is, “There is nothing over and above the physical.” 
Problems with this arise on two fronts. First, it is difficult to explain what 
makes a property “physical” without appealing to the methodology of physics 
or to particular ways in which properties are known. This obviously 
introduces epistemic features into the core of a metaphysical issue. Second, 
it is difficult to cash out “over-and-aboveness” in a way that is rigorous, 
metaphysically pure, and extensionally apt for the purposes of the debate. 
This paper considers the claim that supervenience theses cannot define 
physicalism because they allow classical emergentist dualism through the 
physicalist door (Horgan 1993, Kim 1998, Wilson 2005). It argues that when 
the relevant supervenience thesis is metaphysical, emergentism is excluded. 
Against recent arguments to the contrary, the paper maintains that this is the 
case even given necessitarianism about natural laws (Wilson 2005). Further, 
it argues that a necessitarian with emergentist sympathies will be forced 
either into a type of quasipanpsychism, where our basic physical properties 
contain the illicit seeds of mentality at their core, or into admitting that 
emergence laws are not necessary after all. Either way, the combination of 
necessitarianism and emergentism does not provide a counterexample to 
supervenience physicalism. 
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Senses for Senses, BRAD THOMPSON 


If two subjects have phenomenally identical experiences, there is an 
important sense in which the way the world appears to them is precisely the 
same. How, then, are we to understand this notion of “ways of appearing”? 
Most philosophers who have acknowledged the existence of phenomenal 
content have held that the way something appears is simply a matter of the 
properties something appears to have. On this view, the way something 
appears is simply the way something appears to be. This identification 
supports a Russellian theory of phenomenal content, according to which 
phenomenal content is exhausted by facts about what specific properties are 
represented by an experience. The present paper motivates and develops an 
alternative Fregean theory of phenomenal color content. According to 
Fregean theories, the phenomenal content that is shared by any two 
phenomenally identical experiences is a matter of how the world is 
represented, and need not involve sameness in what is represented. It is 
argued that ways of appearing are modes of presentations of external 
properties and objects, and a detailed theory is presented about the nature of 
the modes of presentation involved in color experience. 


The Return of Taylor’s Putnam, ADAM KOVACH 


This essay argues that the version of Hilary Putnam’s model-theoretic 
argument developed by Barry Taylor in Models, Truth and Realism poses no 
threat to the realist claim that an ideal theory may be false. 


Monism and Intrinsicality, KELLY TROGDON 


Central to the program of sparse ontology is a hierarchical view of 
reality; the basic entities form the sparse structure of being, while the 
derivative entities form the abundant superstructure. Priority pluralism and 
priority monism are both theses of sparse ontology. Roughly speaking, the 
priority pluralist claims that wholes and their properties ontologically depend 
on parts and their properties, while the priority monist claims that it goes the 
other way around. This paper focuses on Ted Sider’s recent argument that 
priority monism is probably false because it is incompatible with our best 
account of intrinsicality. In response it proposes an account of intrinsicality 
that is compatible with both priority monism and priority pluralism. I argue 
that the account, in addition to having the virtue of being neutral between 
priority monism and priority pluralism, is independently plausible. 
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AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, 
Vol. 87, No. 2, June 2009 


John Stuart Mill, Determinism, and the Problem of Induction, 
ELIJAH MILLGRAM 


Auguste Comte’s doctrine of the three phases through which sciences 
pass (the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive) allows us to explain 
what John Stuart Mill was attempting in his magnum opus, the System of 
Logic: namely, to move the science of logic to its terminal and “positive” 
stage. Both Mill’s startling account of deduction and his unremarked solution 
to the Humean problem of induction eliminate the notions of necessity or 
force—in this case, the “logical must’—characteristic of a science’s 
metaphysical stage. Mill’s treatment had a further surprising payoff: his 
solution to the Problem of Necessity (what today we call the problem of 
determinism and freedom of the will). 


Truth and A Priori Possibility: Egan’s Charge Against Quasi- 
- Realism, SIMON BLACKBURN 


In this journal Andy Egan argued that, contrary to what this paper 
claims, quasirealism is committed to a damaging asymmetry between the way 
a subject regards himself and the way he regards others. In particular, a 
subject must believe it to be a priori that if something is one of his stable or 
fundamental beliefs, then it is true. Whereas he will not hold that this is a 
priori true of other people. This paper rebuts Egan’s argument, and gives 
further consideration to the correct way to think about our own fallibility. 


The Caveman’s Conscience: Evolution and Moral Realism, SCOTT M. 
JAMES 


An increasingly popular moral argument has it that the story of human 
evolution shows that we can explain the human disposition to make moral 
judgments without relying on a realm of moral facts. Such facts can thus be 
dispensed with. This argument is a threat to moral realism only if there is no 
realist position that can explain, in the context of human evolution, the 
‘relationship between our particular moral sense and a realm of moral facts. 
This essay sketches a plausible evolutionary story that illuminates this 
relationship. First, the sorts of adaptive pressures facing early humans would 
have produced more than just potent prosocial emotions, as evolutionary 
antirealists like to claim; it would have produced judgments—often situated 
within emotions—to the effect that others could reasonably disapprove of 
some bit of conduct, for an early human who cared deeply about how others 
might respond to her action enjoyed the benefits of more cooperative 
exchanges than those early humans who did not. Second, according to 
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objectivist versions of moral constructivism, moral facts just are facts about 
how others, ideally situated, would respond to one’s conduct. Thus, if any 
objectivist moral constructivism story is true, then we can intelligibly assert 
that a) our capacity for moral judgment is the product of adaptive pressures 
acting on early humans and b) some moral judgments are objectively true. 


Probabilism Today: Permissibility and Multi-Account Ethics, JOHN 
HILL 


In ethics, “probabilism” refers to a position defended by a number of 
Catholic theologians, mainly in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They 
held that, when one is uncertain which of a range of actions is the right one to 
perform, it is permissible to perform any which has a good chance of being 
the right one—even if there is another which has a better chance. This paper 
considers the value of this position from the viewpoint of modern ethical 
philosophy. The unusual nature of probabilism as a theory focusing upon 
permissibility, rather than right-making properties, is explored and related to 
some modern attempts to set out “satisficing” and “hybrid” ethical theories. 
Such theories try to distinguish between what is best and what is permissible, 
and probabilism can be understood as an alternative way of supplementing a 
theory of right-making properties by adding to it a theory of permissibility. 
But a more radical version is also possible, where one abandons any attempt 
to identify right actions or right-making properties, and instead considers 
permissibility alone. Accordingly, a “multi-account theory” of permissibility is 
proposed and defended as a model of how many people actually make moral 
decisions. 


Structure-Making, KRIS MCDANIEL 


Friends of states of affairs and structural universals appeal to a relation, 
structure-making, that is allegedly a kind of composition relation: structure- 
making “builds” facts out of particulars and universals, and “builds” structural 
universals out of unstructured universals. D. M. Armstrong, an eminent 
champion of structures, endorses two interesting theses concerning 
composition. First, that structure-making is a composition relation. Second, 
that it is not the only (fundamental) composition relation: Armstrong also 
believes in a mode of composition that he calls mereological, and which he 
takes to be the only kind of composition recognized by his philosophical 
adversaries, such as. David Lewis. Armstrong, accordingly, is a kind of 
pluralist about compositional relations: there is more than one way to make 
wholes from parts. This paper, critically evaluates Armstrong’s compositional 
pluralism. 


Logical Pluralism Is Compatible With Monism About Metaphysical 
Modality, NICOLA CIPROTTI and LUCA MORETTI 


Beall and Restall (2000, 2001, 2006) advocate a comprehensive pluralist 
approach to logic, which they call Logical Pluralism, according to which there 
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is not one true logic but many equally acceptable logical systems. They 
maintain that Logical Pluralism is compatible with monism about 
metaphysical modality, according to which there is just one correct logic of 
metaphysical modality. Wyatt (2004) contends that Logical Pluralism is 
incompatible with monism about metaphysical modality. This paper first 
suggests that if Wyatt were right, Logical Pluralism would be strongly 
implausible because it would get upside down a dependence relation that 
holds between metaphysics and logic of modality. It then argues that Logical 
Pluralism is prima facie compatible with monism about metaphysical 
modality. 


Moral Ambition, GLEN A. PETTIGROVE and MICHAEL J. MEYER 


The paper opens with an account of moral ambition which, it argues, is 
both a coherent ideal and an admirable trait. It closes with a discussion of 
some of the ways in which this trait might differ from traditional virtues such 
as temperance, courage, or benevolence. 


Reconsidering the Value of Equality, IWAO HIROSE 


Some people believe that the equality of people’s well-being makes an 
outcome better, other things being constant; call this Telic Egalitarianism. 
The paper proposes a new interpretation of Telic Egalitarianism, and 
compares it with the interpretation that is proposed by Derek Parfit (1995) 
and widely accepted by many philosophers. This paper’s interpretation is 
more plausible than Parfit’s because, for example, it shows that his Levelling 
Down Objection does not undermine Telic Egalitarianism. In addition, it 
better explains the important similarity and difference between Telic 
Egalitarianism and his proposed Priority View. 


Parity, Intransitivity, and a Context-Sensitive Degree Analysis of 
Gradability, YITZHAK BENBAJI 


Larry Temkin challenged what seems to be an analytic truth about 
comparatives: if A is ®-er than B and B is ®-er than C, then, A is -er than C. 
Ruth Chang denies a related claim: if A is ®-er than B and C is not ®-er than 
B, but is ® to a certain degree, then A is ®-er than C. This paper advances a 
context-sensitive semantics of gradability according to which the data 
uncovered by Temkin and Chang leave both statements intact. 
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Recent Themes in the History of Early Analytic Philosophy, JULIET 
FLOYD 


This paper offers a survey of the emergence of early analytic philosophy 
as a subfield of the history of philosophy. The importance of recent literature 
on Frege, Russell, and Wittgenstein is stressed, as is the widening interest in 
understanding the nineteenth-century scientific and Kantian backgrounds. In 
contrast to recent histories of early analytic philosophy by P. M. S. Hacker 
and Scott Soames, the importance of historical and philosophical work on the 
significance of formalization is highlighted, as are the contributions made by 
those focusing on systematic treatments of individual philosophers, 
traditions, and periods in relation to contemporary issues (rule-following, 
neo-Fregeanism, contextualism, theory of meaning). 


“Their Intention Was Shown by Their Bodily Movements”: The 
Basran Mu'tazilites on the Institution of Language, SOPHIA 
VASALOU 


Following the initiative of Abu Hashim al-Jubba’i, the Basran Mu’tazilites 
rejected the view of language, dominant till then in the Islamic milieu, 
according to which humanity had received it by way of divine revelation, and 
defended the position that language had arisen by means of a human 
convention. On the Basran understanding of this convention, the connection 
between words and things was effected by means of a momentous act of 
intention to assign a name, which was revealed to another through a bodily 
gesture or act of pointing. In considering the signifying powers of this bodily 
manifestation of intention, this paper discusses two points of difficulty, one 
internal and one external (grounded in Wittgenstein’s critical framework) 
which beset the Basran Mu’tazilite account. 


The Principle of Continuity and Leibniz’s Theory of Consciousness, 
LARRY M. JORGENSEN 


Leibniz viewed the principle of continuity, the principle that all natural 
changes are produced by degrees, as a useful heuristic for evaluating the truth 
of a theory. Since the Cartesian laws of motion entailed discontinuities in the 
natural order, Leibniz could safely reject it as a false theory. The principle of 
continuity has similar implications for analyses of Leibniz’s theory of 
consciousness. This paper briefly surveys the three main interpretations of 
Leibniz’s theory of consciousness and argues that the standard account 
entails a discontinuity that Leibniz could not allow. It argues that the 
principle of continuity and the textual data favor an interpretation according 
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to which a conscious mental state just is a perception that is distinct to a 
sufficient degree. 


The Divorce of Reason and Experience: Kant’s Paralogisms of Pure 
Reason in Context, COREY W. DYCK 


i The paper considers Kant’s criticism of rational psychology in the 

Paralogisms of Pure Reason in light of his German predecessors. It first 
presents Wolffs foundational account of metaphysical psychology with the 
result that Wolff's rational psychology is not comfortably characterized as a 
naively rationalist psychology. It then turns to the reception of Wolffs 
account among later German metaphysicians, and shows that the same claim 
of a dependence of rational upon empirical psychology is found in the 
publications and lectures of Kant’s pre-Critical period. Considering the 
Paralogisms in this context reveals Kant’s conception of rational psychology 
to be distinctly novel and has important consequences in shifting the 
argumentative focus of the chapter. 


A Brief History of Time-Consciousness: Historical Precursors to 
James and Husserl, HOLLY K. ANDERSON and RICK GRUSH 


William James’s Principles of Psychology, in which he made famous the 
“specious present” doctrine of temporal experience, and Edmund Husserl’s 
Zur Phänomenologie des inneren Zeitbewusstseins were giant strides in the 
philosophical investigation of the temporality of experience. However, an 
important set of precursors to these works has not been adequately 
investigated. Beginning with Reid’s essay “Memory” in Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man, this paper traces out a line of development of 
ideas about the temporality of experience that runs through Dugald Stewart, 
Thomas Brown, William Hamilton, and fimally the work of Shadworth 
Hodgson and Robert Kelly, both of whom were immediate influences on 
James (though James pseudonymously cites the latter as “E.R. Clay”). The 
paper argues that Hodgson, especially his Metaphysic of Experience (1898), 
was a significant influence on Husserl. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 47, No. 3, July 2009 


The Function of Sensations in Reid, TODD BURAS 


According to Reid, “the external senses have a double province; to make 
us feel and to make us perceive.” This essay is about the relation of the feeling 
and the perceiving. By drawing out the interrelations among a cluster of 
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Reidian distinctions, the paper offers a systematic interpretation of Reid’s 
sign theory of sensations that reveals its overall rationale, structure, and 
coherence. 


Three Kinds of Rationalism and the Non-Spatiality of Things in 
Themselves, DESMOND HOGAN 


In the Transcendental Aesthetic, Kant argues that space and time are 
neither things in themselves nor properties thereof, but merely subjective 
forms of sensible experience. An influential “neglected alternative” objection 
holds that Kants premises fail to exclude the possibility that 
spatiotemporality applies both to appearances and to things in themselves. 
Investigation of Kant’s engagement with competing accounts of a priori 
knowledge uncovers an unsuspected ambiguity in a premise of the Aesthetic. 
The result is a new response to the neglected alternative charge, and the 
identification of a key presupposition of Kant’s metaphysics of freedom in his 
argument for Transcendental Idealism. 


Kant, Non-Conceptual Content and the Representation of Space, 
LUCY ALLAIS 


This article argues against a dominant reading of Kant according to 
which he thinks that we cannot be perceptually presented with particulars 
independently of applying concepts, in particular the categories, to these 
particulars. It argues that, for Kant, the role of intuition is to present us with 
particulars and that it does not depend on concepts to play this role. The 
paper presents textual evidence against John McDowell’s very strong and 
influential claim that intuition does not make an even notionally separable 
contribution to cognition, and it responds to the considerations from the 
Transcendental Deduction that lead commentators to the strong 
conceptualist reading. 


On Hume on Space: Green’s Attack, James’ Empirical Response, 
ALEXANDER KLEIN 


Associationist psychologists of the late nineteenth century premised 
their research on a fundamentally Humean picture of the mind. So the very 
idea of mental science was called into question when T. H. Green, a founder 
of British idealism, wrote an influential attack on Hume’s Treatise. This essay 
first analyzes Green’s interpretation and criticism of Hume, situating his 
reading with respect to more recent Hume scholarship. It focuses on Green’s 
argument that Hume cannot consistently admit real ideas of spatial relations, 
and then argues that William James’s early work on spatial perception 
attempted to vindicate the new science of mind by showing how to avoid the 
problems Green had exposed in Hume’s empiricism. James’s solution 
involved rejecting a basic Humean assumption—that perceptual experience is 
fundamentally composed of so-called minima sensibilia, or psychological 
atoms. The claim that there are no psychological atoms is interesting because 
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James supported it with experimental data rather than (as commentators 
typically suppose) with introspective description or a priori argument. James 
claimed to be the real descendent of British empiricism on grounds that his 
antiatomistic model of perception fortified what Green had perhaps most 
wanted to demolish—the prospect of using strictly empirical, scientific 
methods in the study of mind. 


Shame as a Tool for Persuasion in Plato’s Gorgias, D. B. FUTTER 


In Gorgias, Socrates’ interlocutors charge him with argumentative “foul 
play” involving manipulation by shame. In an important recent paper, Jessica 
Moss presents an apologia for Socrates on these charges, arguing that 
although (1) Socrates adopts a strategy of shaming rather than reasoning his 
interlocutors into agreement, this is legitimate because (2) his appeals to 
shame function as appeals to a moral sense, which connect a person to his 
own “deep” convictions. Moreover, she claims that (3) shame “can be a more 
effective tool of persuasion than reason” for it is capable, where reason is not, 
of dislodging a person’s “intuitive” moral beliefs. The current paper argues 
that each of these claims is mistaken. 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 49, No. 1, March 2009 


The Geography of Finitude: Myth and Earth in Plato’s Phaedo, SARA 
BRILL 


Plato’s use of afterlife myths is often viewed as an abandonment of 
rational discourse for a coercive practice designed to persuade citizens to be 
concerned about the condition of their souls by appealing to their worst fears 
about the afterlife. But such interpretations overlook the frequently critical 
tenor of Plato’s myths. This paper develops the claim that Plato appeals to 
mythos as a means of critiquing various specific logoi by focusing upon the 
relationship between the myth of the earth in the Phaedo and the four logoi 
about immortality that precede it. The paper argues that these logoi fail to be 
persuasive because they rely upon a construal of the relationship between 
body and soul that denies them meaningful reference to the lives and deaths 
of embodied beings. The myth of the earth provides a critical engagement 
with the perspective from which Socrates and his interlocutors have 
produced these logoi. 
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Is Kant’s Theoretical Doctrine of the Self Consistent with His Thesis 
of Noumenal Ignorance? THEODORE DI MARIA, JR. 


The relation between the concepts of the subject of apperception, the 
phenomenal self, and the noumenal self has long puzzled commentators on 
Kant’s theoretical account of the self. This paper argues that many of the 
puzzles surrounding Kant’s account can be resolved by treating the subject of 
apperception and other transcendental predicates of thinking as a dimension 
of the noumenal self. Yet this interpretation requires a clarification of how 
the transcendental predicates of thinking can be attributed to the noumenal 
self without violating the thesis of noumenal ignorance. The clarification is 
achieved through a careful analysis of the meaning of the latter thesis. The 
paper's interpretation is then shown to be consistent with Kant’s rejection of 
traditional ontology and with the dual-aspect view. The paper’s final section 
argues that transcendental predicates are properly construed as logical 
predicates, but must be distinguished from ordinary examples of the latter. 


Emotional Subjects: Mood and Articulation in Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Mind, JOHN RUSSON 


In his discussions of “sensibility” and “feeling,” Hegel has a compelling 
interpretation of the emotional foundations of experience. This paper 
situates “mood” within the context of “sensibility,” and then focuses on the 
inherently “outwardizing” or self-externalizing character of mood. It then 
considers the different modes of moody self-externalization, for the sake of 
determining why we express ourselves in language. It concludes by 
demonstrating why the notions of emotion and spirit are necessarily linked. 


Nameless Virtues and Restrained Speech in the Analects, ERIN M. 
CLINE 


Examples of “nameless” virtues are discussed by Aristotle in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. They are also found in the Confucian Analects. This 
paper explores what makes a virtue nameless in the Nicomachean Ethics and 
the Analects, and then argues that restrained speech is best understood as a 
nameless virtue in the Analects. It further argues that the virtue of restrained 
speech merits careful study because it contributes to our understanding of 
nameless virtues generally, while also deepening our understanding of 
Kongzi’s ethics by showing why he thought it was important to cultivate 
certain virtues. Indeed, many of the things that make restrained speech 
valuable hold in a contemporary setting as well, making restrained speech a 
virtue that is important for us today. 


The Jesuit Magis and the Ethics of Ceteris Paribus, RONALD H. 
MCKINNER, S.J. 


This article explores the relevance of the thought of Ignatius of Loyola 
regarding moral discernment of the magis for adjudicating the debate 
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between traditionalists and proportionalists in contemporary Catholic ethical 
theory. The Ignatian criteria for discerning the magis have ceteris paribus 
qualifiers attached. The relevance of this type of qualifier for ethical theory in 
general is assessed by examining contemporary analytic philosophy’s quest to 
interpret what W. D. Ross means by prima facie obligations. The similarity 
between his thought and that of Ignatius is explored, as well as the resulting 
paradoxical implications for resolving the debate between traditionalists and 
proportionalists. 


Who Is the Author of the Summa Lamberti? THOMAS S. MALONEY 


Two persons have been proposed as the author of the Summa Lamberti, 
a thirteenth-century treatise on logic. Franco Alessio takes him to be the 
Auxerre Dominican Lambert of Ligny-le-Chatel, and he bases his claim on 
Dominican sources from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Recently, 
Alain de Libera has presented a counter-proposal: the author was Lambert of 
Lagny, a secular cleric at the time of the composition, who afterwards became 
a Dominican. This claim is based on the acta of the counts of Champagne and 
a document of Pope Urban IV. This essay concludes that, given the present 
evidence, de Libera’s case rests on more historically sound data, but that to 
arrive at this conclusion one must impeach the Dominican sources (not done 
by de Libera) and take into consideration additional data from the research of 
Michéle Mulchahey on the introduction of logic into the Dominican 
curriculum. 


MIND 
Vol. 118, No. 469, January 2009 


No Good Fit: Why the Fitting Attitude Analysis of Value Fails, 
KRISTER BYKVIST 


According to the fitting attitude analysis of value (FA-analysis), what is 
good is what it is fitting to favor in some sense. Much of the discussion of this 
analysis has been concerned with the wrong-reason objection: it can be fitting 
to have an attitude towards something for reasons that have nothing to do 
with the value the thing has in itself. Much less attention has been paid to the 
problem of identifying the relevant attitudes in virtue of which value is 
supposed to be defined. An old complaint, however, is that the FA-analysis is 
bound to be circular because the fitting attitude is best seen as an evaluative 
judgment or an evaluative experience. This paper argues that the challenge to 
find a noncircular account is deepened by the fact that on many popular 
nonevaluative understandings of favoring, there are good states of affairs that 
it is never fitting to favor because it is logically impossible or irrational to 
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favor them. The paper also shows that the remaining candidate of favoring, 
“imaginative emotional feeling,” will generate a new version of the wrong- 
reason objection, if it is put to use in the FA-account. The essay concludes 
that the prospects of finding a noncircular FA-analysis look bleak.— 
Correspondence to: krister.bykvist@jesus.ox.ac.uk 


Against Content Normativity, KATHRIN GLUER and ASA WIKFORSS 


As meaning’s claim to normativity has grown increasingly suspect the 
normativity thesis has shifted to mental content. This paper distinguishes two 
versions of content normativism: “CE normativism,” according to which it is 
essential to content that certain “oughts” can be derived from it, and “CD 
normativism,” according to which content is determined by norms in the first 
place. The paper argues that neither type of normativism withstands scrutiny. 
CE normativism appeals to the fact that there is an essential connection 
between content and correctness conditions. However, this fact is by itself 
normatively innocent, and attempts to add a normative dimension via the 
normativity of belief ultimately fail. CD normativism, in turn, falls prey to the 
“dilemma of regress and idleness”: the appeal to rules either leads to some 
form of regress of rules, or the notion of rule-following is reduced to an idle 
label. The essay concludes by suggesting that its arguments do not support 
naturalism: it is a mistake to assume that normativism and naturalism are the 
only options. 


Necessities and Necessary Truths: A Prolegomenon to the Use of 
Modal Logic in the Analysis of Intensional Notions, VOLKER 
HALBACK and PHILIP WELCH 


In philosophical logic, necessity is usually conceived as a sentential 
operator rather than as a predicate. An intensional sentential operator does 
not allow one to express quantified statements such as “There are necessary a 
posteriori propositions” or “All laws of physics are necessary” in first-order 
logic in a straightforward way, while they are readily formalized if necessity is 
formalized by a predicate. Replacing the operator conception of necessity by 
the predicate conception, however, causes various problems and forces one 
to reject many philosophical accounts involving necessity that are based on 
the use of operator modal logic. This article argues that the expressive power 
of the predicate account can be restored if a truth predicate is added to the 
language of first-order modal logic because the predicate “is necessary” can 
then be replaced by “is necessarily true.” The paper proves a result showing 
that this substitution is technically feasible. To this end it provides partial 
possible-worlds semantics for the language with a predicate of necessity and 
performs the reduction of necessities to necessary truths. The technique 
applies also to many other intensional notions that have been analyzed by 
means of modal operators.—Correspondence to: volker.halbach@philosophy 
,ox.ac.uk and p.welch@bristol.ac.uk 
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Identity and Indiscernibility, KATHERIN HAWLEY 


Putative counterexamples to the Principle of Identity of Indiscernibles 
(PI) are notoriously inconclusive. This essay establishes ground rules for 
debate in this area, offers a new response to such counterexamples for 
friends of the PII, but then argues that no response is entirely satisfactory. 
Finally, it undermines some positive arguments for PIl.—Correspondence to: 
kjh5@st-and.ac.uk 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 59, No. 235, April 2009 


Must There Be a Top Level? EINAR DUENGER BOHN 


This article first explores the notion of the world’s being such that 
everything in it is a proper part. It then explores the notion of the world’s 
being such that everything in it both is and has a proper part. Given two well 
recognized assumptions, it argues that both notions represent genuine 
metaphysical possibilities. Finally it considers, but dismisses, some possible 
objections. 


Expressivism and Moral Certitude, KRISTER BYKVIST and JONAS 
OLSON 


Michael Smith has recently argued that noncognitivists are unable to 
accommodate crucial structural features of moral belief, and in particular that 
noncognitivists have trouble accounting for subjects’ certitude with respect to 
their moral beliefs. James Lenman and Michael Ridge have independently 
constructed “ecumenical” versions of noncognitivism, intended to block this 
objection. This paper argues that these responses do not work. If ecumenical 
noncognitivism, a hybrid view which incorporates both noncognitivist and 
cognitivist elements, fails to meet Smith’s challenge, it is unlikely that “purer” 
and more familiar versions of noncognitivism will succeed. 


When Is Parsimony a Virtue? MICHAEL HUEMER 


Parsimony is a virtue of empirical theories. Is it also a virtue of 
philosophical theories? This article reviews four contemporary accounts of 
the virtue of parsimony in empirical theorizing, and considers how each might 
apply to two prominent appeals to parsimony in the philosophical literature, 
those made on behalf of physicalism and on behalf of nominalism. None of 
the accounts of the virtue of parsimony extends naturally to either of these 
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philosophical cases. This suggests that in typical philosophical contexts, 
ontological simplicity has no evidential value. 


Luck and History-Sensitive Compatibilism, NEIL LEVY 


Libertarianism seems vulnerable to a serious problem conceming 
present luck because it requires indeterminism somewhere in the causal 
chain leading to directly free action. Compatibilism, in contrast, is thought to 
be free of this problem, as not requiring indeterminism in the causal chain. 
This paper argues that this view is false: compatibilism is subject to a problem 
of present luck. This is less of a problem for compatibilism than for 
libertarianism. However, its effects are just as devastating for one kind of 
compatibilism, the kind of compatibilism which is history-sensitive, and 
therefore must take the problem of constitutive luck seriously. The problem 
of present luck confronting compatibilism is sufficient to undermine the 
history-sensitive compatibilist’s response to remote — constitutive — luck. 


A Science of Intention, MICHAEL MCDERMOTT 


Quine’s key argument against intentional psychology is that belief 
ascriptions have no determinate empirical content unless we take facts about 
linguistic meaning for granted, but meaning claims have no determinate 
empirical content unless we take belief for granted. This paper tries to show 
that, on the contrary, an intentional psychology can explain behavior without 
relying on any concept of meaning. 


On Essentially Conflicting Desires, PATRICIA MARINO 


It is sometimes argued that having inconsistent desires is irrational or 
otherwise bad for an agent. If so, if agents seem to want a and not-a, then 
either their attitudes are being misdescribed—what they really want is some 
aspect x of a and some aspect y of not-a—or those desires are somehow 
“inconsistent” and thus inappropriate. This paper argues first that the proper 
characterization of inconsistency here does not involve logical form, that is, 
whether the desires involved have the form a and not-a, but rather the 
possibility of fulfilling all one’s desires; and secondly, that the “essential” 
conflicts involved in such inconsistencies are quite common, and no worse 
for an agent than contingent conflicts. The paper draws implications 
concerning moral epistemology, moral realism, and the logic of attitudes. 


Fixing Perceptual Belief, GERALD VISION 


In specifying the sensory evidence for perceptual belief, thinkers have 
either chosen a common perceptual idiom or have invented one of their own 
as a starting-point for their enquiries. It is becoming clearer that the choice 
harbors crucial, often disputable, assumptions. This essay compares two 
sorts of constructions, a variety of propositional ones, and an objectual one, 
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and argues that the objectual idiom is indispensable in order to explain how a 
perceptual belief can arise out of what is not already a belief. This has 
implications not only for the question of how belief is generated from 
perceptual evidence, but also for various other controversies. The paper 
discusses two of these implications: the character of inferences from 
evidence, and basic belief. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Vol. 118, No. 2, April 2009 ° 


Production and Necessity, LOUIS DE ROSSET 


A major source of latter-day skepticism about necessity is the work of 
David Hume. Hume is widely taken to have endorsed the Humean claim: 
there are no necessary connections between distinct existences. The Humean 
claim is defended on the grounds that necessary connections between wholly 
distinct things would be mysterious and inexplicable. Philosophers deploy 
this claim in the service of a wide variety of philosophical projects, but Saul 
Kripke has argued that it is false. According to Kripke, there are necessary 
connections between distinct existences; in particular, there are necessary 
connections between material objects and their material origins. This essay 
argues that the primary motivation for the Humean claim, Hume’s datum, 
also motivates the key premise in an argument for the necessity of origins. 
The very considerations that the Humean takes to show that necessary 
connections between wholly distinct things would be mysterious and 
inexplicable indicate that there must be some such necessary connections. 
Thus, in the absence of alternative support, there is no reason to believe the 
Humean claim. 


Canny Resemblance, CATHARINE ABELL 


Depiction is the form of representation distinctive of figurative paintings, 
drawings, and photographs. Accounts of depiction attempt to specify the 
relation something must bear to an object in order to depict it. Resemblance 
accounts hold that the notion of resemblance is necessary to the specification 
of this relation. Several difficulties with such analyses have led many 
philosophers to reject the possibility of an adequate resemblance account of 
depiction. This essay outlines these difficulties and argues that current 
resemblance accounts succumb to them. It then develops an alternative 
resemblance account, drawing on Grice’s account of nonnatural meaning and 
its role in determining sentence meaning to argue that something depicts an 
object if it bears intention-based resemblances to the object that jointly 
capture its overall appearance. In addition to solving the metaphysical 
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problem of what it is for something to depict an object, this account also 
sheds significant light on the epistemological issue of how we are able to 
work out that something depicts an object. This essay argues that our ability 
to work out that something depicts an object results from both our more 
general ability to identify intentions from the products of communicative 
behavior and our knowledge of stylistic conventions. This account avoids the 
difficulties that face rival attempts to analyze depiction in terms of 
resemblance. It also clarifies and explains the features that distinguish 
depictive from nondepictive representation. 


Epistemic Relativism, MARK ELI KALDERON 


In Fear of Knowledge, Paul Boghossian argues against the very 
coherence of epistemic relativism. This essay does two things. First, without 
questioning the truth of his conclusion, it argues that Boghossian’s argument 
for that conclusion fails. Second, it argues that the avowed aim of Fear of 
Knowledge, to dislodge relativistic conviction, could not be served even if 
Boghossian’s argument worked perfectly on its own terms.: The eponymous 
fear, and not rational argument, is the source of much of the relativistic 
conviction to be found at large in the culture. And Fear of Knowledge simply 
does not address this fear. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 84, No. 1, January 2009 


Concepts: Where Subjectivism Goes Wrong, HANS-JOHANN 


The debate about concepts has always been shaped by a contrast 
between subjectivism, which treats them as phenomena in the mind or head 
of individuals, and objectivism, which insists that they exist independently of 
individual minds. The most prominent contemporary version of subjectivism 
is Fodor’s RTM. The Fregean charge against subjectivism is that it cannot do 
justice to the fact that different individuals can share the same concepts. 
Proponents of RTM have accepted shareability as a “nonnegotiable 
constraint.” At the same time they insist that by distinguishing between sign- 
types and tokens the Fregean objection cannot just be circumvented but 
revealed to be fallacious. This paper rehabilitates the Fregean argument 
against subjectivism. The RTM response rests either on an equivocation of 
“concept”—between types which satisfy the nonnegotiable constraint. and 
tokens that are mental particulars in line with RTM doctrine—or on the 
untenable idea that one and the same entity can be both a shareable type and 
hence abstract and a concrete particular in the head. Furthermore, 
subjectivism cannot be rescued by adopting unorthodox metaphysical 
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theories about the type/token and universal/particular contrasts. The final 
section argues that concepts are not representations or signs, but something 
represented by signs. Even if RTM is right to explain conceptual thinking by 
reference to the occurrence of mental representations, concepts themselves 
cannot be identical with such representations. 


Virtue, Mixed Emotions and Moral Ambivalence, DAVID CARR 


Aristotelian virtue ethics invests emotions and feelings with much moral 
significance. However, the moral and other conflicts that inevitably beset 
human life often give rise to states of emotional division and ambivalence 
with problematic implications for any understanding of virtue as complete 
psychic unity of character and conduct. For one thing, any admission that the 
virtuous are prey to conflicting passions and desires may seem to threaten the 
crucial virtue ethical] distinction between the virtuous and the continent. One 
recent attempt to sustain this distinction—considered in this paper— 
maintains that the contrary-to-virtue emotions and desires of the virtuous (by 
contrast with those of the continent) must relinquish their motive power as 
reasons for action. Following some attention to the psychological status of 
feelings and emotions—in particular their complex relations with cognition 
and reason—this paper rejects this solution in favor of a more constructive 
view of emotional conflict. 


Responsible Belief and Our Social Institutions, RENE VAN 
WOUDENBERG 


The idea that we can properly be held responsible for what we believe 
underlies large stretches of our social and institutional life; without that idea 
in place, social and institutional life would be unthinkable, and more 
importantly, it would stumble and fall. At the same time, philosophers have 
argued that this idea is strange or defective. This paper develops the alleged 
problem and seeks to measure the damage in case the idea turns out to be 
defective. This is done by substantiating the claim that this idea underlies 
stretches of our social and institutional life, which is accomplished by 
presenting the results of a web search on the use of what can be called 
“deontological epistemic expressions,” that is, expressions in which 
deontological and epistemological notions (both broadly construed) are 
combined. The ubiquitous use of these expressions is evidence that the 
contested idea indeed pervades our social life. The third section moves 
beyond the linguistic evidence and discusses two social institutions, namely 
education and law, and argues that they cannot be made sense of unless the 
contested idea is in place. 


No Abiding City: Hume, Naturalism, and Toleration, SAMUEL 
CLARK 


This paper rereads David Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion as dramatizing a distinctive, naturalistic account of toleration. This 
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has two purposes: first, to complete and ground Hume’s fragmentary explicit 
discussion of toleration; second, to unearth a potentially attractive alternative 
to more recent, Rawlsian approaches to toleration. The paper connects 
Dialogues and the problem of toleration to the wider themes of naturalism, 
skepticism, and their relation in Hume’s thought before developing a new 
interpretation of Dialogues part 12 as political drama. Finally, the essay 
develops the Humean theory of toleration by comparing Rawls’s and Hume’s 
strategies for justification of a tolerant political regime. 


Making Sense of What We Are: A Mythological Approach to Human 
Nature, MICHAEL HAUSKELLER 


The question: What makes us human? is often treated as a question of 
fact. However, the term “human” is not primarily used to refer to a particular 
kind of entity, but as a nomen dignitatis—a dignity-conferring name. It 
implies a particular moral status. That is what spawns endless debates about 
such issues as when human life begins and ends and whether human-animal 
chimeras are “partly human.” Definitions of the human are inevitably 
“persuasive,” telling of what is important and how to live, and thus help us to 
make sense of what we are. 


Absurdity, Incongruity and Laughter, BOB PLANT 


In The Myth of Sisyphus, Camus recommends scornful defiance in the 
face of our absurd, meaningless existence. Although Nagel agrees that human 
life possesses an absurd dimension, he objects to Camus’s existentialist 
“dramatics.” For Nagel, absurdity arises from the irreducible tension between 
our subjective and objective perspectives on life. This paper does two things: 
(i) it critically reconstruct Camus’s and Nagel’s positions, and (ii) it develops 
Nagel’s critique of Camus in order to argue that humor is an appropriate 
response to absurdity. 


Stephen Clark, the Laws of Logic and the Sorites, LAURENCE 
GOLDSTEIN 


A standard method for refuting a set of claims is to show that it implies a 
contradiction. Stephen Clark questions this method on the grounds that the 
Law of Non-Contradiction, together with the other fundamental laws of logic 
does not accord with everyday reality. He accounts for vagueness by 
suggesting that, for any vague predicate “F,” an ordinary object is typically to 
some extent both F and not-F, and that objects do not change abruptly from 
being F to being not-F. This article challenges Clark’s “deconstruction” of 
logic, and shows that, in characterizing vagueness and dealing with the 
associated Sorites paradox, we can accommodate his observation that change 
from being F to being not-F is ineradically continuous without tampering with 
any fundamental logical laws. 
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What is the Order Among the Varieties of Goodness? A Question 
Posed by von Wright; and a Conjecture Made by Aristotle, DAVID 
WIGGINS 


The great variousness and plurality of goodness has given comfort to 
general skepticism about values and a multitude of metaethical attitudes or 
predilections. But is this variousness and plurality really the hotch-potch it 
has appeared? The paper recapitulates and expands von Wright’s typology of 
the varieties of goodness and looks to explain the order or system that 
underlies the phenomena by developing and extending a conjecture of 
Aristotle’s, the so-called “focal hypothesis,” and combining therewith a 
suggestion of von Wright’s to the effect that the central case of something 
good is the faring well of a being. By means of focal hypothesis, one may 
account fairly well for medical, technical, instrumental, beneficial, and 
utilitarian goodness. Other varieties such as hedonic and ethical goodness 
complicate the picture, as also do all cases where it seems that an antecedent 
kind of goodness impinges upon a being. These complications mirror in part 
the finding that the human scale of values is not a scale exclusively of human 
values. 


Time and Truth: The Presentism-Eternalism Debate, TOM 
STONEHAM 


There are many questions we can ask about time, but perhaps the most 
fundamental is whether there are metaphysically interesting differences 
between past, present, and future events. An eternalist believes in a block 
universe: past, present, and future events are all on an equal footing. A 
gradualist believes in a growing block: he agrees with the eternalist about the 
past and the present but not about the future. A presentist believes that what ` 
is present has a special status. This essay’s first claim is that the familiar 
ways of articulating these views result in there being no substantive 
disagreement at all between the three parties. It then shows that if we accept 
the controversial truth-making principle, we can articulate a substantive 
disagreement. Finally, the paper applies this way of formulating the debate to 
related questions such as the open future and determinism, showing that 
these do not always line up in quite the way one would expect. 


Could Time be Change? DENIS CORISH 


Sydney Shoemaker argues that time without change is possible, but begs 
the question by assuming an, in effect, Newtonian absolute time, that “flows 
equably” in a region in which there is no change and in one in which there is. 
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An equally possible, relativist assumption, consistent it seems with relativity 
theory, is that where nothing changes there is no time flow, though there may 
be elsewhere, where there is change. Such an assumption would require 
some revision of uncritical common thought about time. Aristotle argues that 
there is no time without change, but that time is not change. His arguments 
for the latter can be faulted both internally and again in terms of the same 
relativist assumption. From the Physics we can derive, though Aristotle 
himself did not, an argument that time is to change as geometrical space is to 
body: the thing itself in abstraction. i 


Sex, JONATHAN WEBBER 


The sexual domain is unified only by the phenomenal quality of the 
occurrence of the desires, activities, and pleasures it includes. There is no 
conceptual restriction on the range of intentional objects those desires, 
activities, and pleasures can take. Neither is there good conceptual reason to 
privilege any class of them as paradigmatic. Since the quality unifying the 
sexual is not morally significant, the morality of sexuality is no different from 
morality in general. The view that participant consent is morally sufficient in 
the sexual domain therefore requires the more controversial view that it is 
morally sufficient in general. 


Reconsidering the Ad Hominem, CHRISTOPHER M. JOHNSON 


Ad hominem arguments are generally dismissed on the grounds that 
they are not attempts to engage in rational discourse, but are rather aimed at 
undermining argument by diverting attention from claims made to 
assessments of character of persons making claims. The manner of this 
dismissal however is based upon an unlikely paradigm of rationality: it is 
based upon the presumption that our intellectual capacities are not as limited 
as in fact they are, and do not vary as much as they do between rational 
people. When we understand rationality in terms of intellectual virtues, 
however, which recognize these limitations and provide for the complexity of 
our thinking, ad hominem considerations can sometimes be relevant to 
assessing arguments. 


God, Wittgenstein and John Cook, DON S. LEVI 


This essay is a meditation on Wittgenstein’s injunction to “look and see,” 
especially when it is applied to the debate over theological realism. John 
Cook thinks that the injunction should be followed in metaphysics and 
epistemology, something he believes that Wittgenstein himself did not do. 
This paper posits that Cook is right about this, even though it remains 
unpersuaded by him that Wittgenstein goes wrong because he was committed 
to Neutral Monism. Interestingly, Cook thinks that there is no need to adopt 
the look-and-see approach when it comes to the philosophy of religion, and 
this paper tries to show why he is wrong to think so. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 78, No. 2, March 2009 


The Conventional and the Analytic, MANUEL GARCÍA-CARPINTERO 
and MANUEL PÉREZ OTERO 


Putting Thoughts to Work: Concepts, Systematicity, and Stimulus- 
Independence, ELISABETH CAMP 


This essay argues that we can reconcile two seemingly incompatible 
traditions for thinking about concepts. On the one hand, many cognitive 
scientists assume that the systematic redeployment of representational 
abilities suffices for having concepts. On the other hand, a long philosophical 
tradition maintains that language is necessary for genuinely conceptual 
thought. The paper argues that on a theoretically useful and empirically 
plausible concept of “concept,” it is necessary and sufficient for conceptual 
thought that a thinker be able to entertain many of the potential thoughts 
produced by recombining her representational abilities apart from a direct 
confrontation with the states of affairs being represented. Such 
representational abilities support a cognitive engagement with the world that 
is flexible, abstract, and active. 


Maust the Fundamental Laws of Physics be Complete? MARC LANGE 


Reddish Green: A Challenge for Modal Claims About Phenomenal 
Structure, MARTINE NIDA-RUMELIN and JUAN SUAREZ 


This paper discusses two modal claims about the phenomenal structure 
of color experiences: (i) violet experiences are necessarily experiences of a 
color that is for the subject on that occasion phenomenally composed of red 
and blue (the modal claim about violet) and (ii) no subject can possibly have 
an experience of a color that is for it then phenomenally composed of red and 
green (the modal claim about reddish green). The modal claim about reddish 
green is undermined by empirical results. The essay discusses whether these 
empirical results cast doubt on the other modal claims as well, and argues 
that this not the case. The argument is based on the thesis that the best 
argument for the modal claim about violet is quite different from the best 
argument for the modal claim about reddish green. To argue for this 
disanalogy a reconstruction of the best available justification for both claims 
is proposed. 
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When Best Theories Go Bad, DAVID MANLEY 


It is common for contemporary metaphysical realists to adopt Quine’s 
criterion of ontological commitment while at the same time repudiating his 
ontological pragmatism. Drawing heavily from the work of others— 
especially Joseph Melia and Stephen Yablo—this paper argues that the 
resulting approach to metaontology is unstable. In particular, if we are 
metaphysical realists, we need not accept ontological commitment to 
whatever is quantified over by our best first-order theories. 


Will and Representation in the Resolution of Metaphysical Doubt, 
IVAN FOX 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 78, No. 3, May 2009 


Leibniz on Natural Teleology and the Laws of Optics, JEFFREY K. 
MCDONOUGH 


This essay examines one of the cornerstones of Leibniz’s defense of 
teleology within the order of nature. The first section explores Leibniz’s 
contributions to the study of geometrical optics, and argues that his “Most 
Determined Path Principle,” or “MDPP,” allows him to bring to the fore 
philosophical issues concerning the legitimacy of teleological explanations by 
addressing two technical objections raised by Cartesians to nonmechanistic 
derivations of the laws of optics. The second section argues that, by drawing 
on laws such as the MDPP, Leibniz is able to introduce a thin notion of 
teleology that gives him the resources to respond to the most pressing 
charges of his day against teleological explanations within natural philosophy. 
Finally, the third section argues that contemporary philosophers have been 
overly hasty in their dismissal of Leibniz’s account of natural teleology, and 
indeed that their own generally thin conceptions of teleology have left them 
with few well-motivated resources for resisting his elegant position. 


Evidentialism, Vice, and Virtue, JASON BAEHR 


The Conditional Analysis of Dispositions and the Intrinsic 
Dispositions Thesis, SUNGHO CHOI 


The idea that dispositions are an intrinsic matter has been popular 
among contemporary philosophers of dispositions. This paper first states this 
idea as exactly as possible, and then examines whether it poses any threat to 
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the two current versions of the conditional analysis of dispositions, namely, 
the simple and reformed conditional analysis of dispositions. The upshot is 
that the intrinsic nature of dispositions, when properly understood, does not 
spell trouble for either of the two versions. Along the way, an extensionally 
correct and practically useful criterion for identifying nomically intrinsic 
dispositions is proposed and one objection raised by Lewis against the simple 
conditional analysis of dispositions is criticized. 


Knowledge and Conversation, ALLAN HAZLETT 


Incompatibilism’s Threat to Worldly Value: Source Incompatibilism, 
Desert, and Pleasure, ISHTIYAQUE HAJI 


Can ‘Intrinsic’ Be Defined Using Only Broadly Logical Notions? 
DAN MARSHALL 


An intrinsic property is roughly a property things have in virtue of how 
they are, as opposed to how they are related to things outside of them. This 
paper argues that it is not possible to give a definition of “intrinsic” that 
involves only logical, modal, and mereological notions, and does not depend 
on any special assumptions about either properties or possible worlds. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 54, No. 2, 2009 


Mistakes of Reason: Practical Reasoning and the Fallacy of Accident, 
ALLAN BACK 


For Aristotle the fallacy of accident arises from mistakes about being per 
accidens and not from accidental predication. Mistakes in perceiving per 
accidens come from our judgements about being per accidens and so commit 
that fallacy. Practical syllogisms have the same formal structure as being and 
perceiving per accidens. Moreover perceiving per accidens typically provides 
the minor premise for the practical syllogism as it makes it possible for us to 
know singular propositions, especially those about substances. Thus, these 
minor premises may come about through fallacious reasoning, what today 
would be called reasoning via collateral information. On account of these 
foundations for the practical syllogism, even a person of practical wisdom 
will need a lot of luck to avoid mistakes. 
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Sons of the Earth: Are the Stoics Metaphysical Brutes? KATJA 
MARIA VOGT 


This paper argues that the Stoics develop an account of corporeals that 
allows their theory of bodies to be, at the same time, a theory of causation, 
agency, and reason. The paper aims to shed new light on the Stoics’ 
engagement with Plato’s Sophist. It argues that the Stoics are Sons of the 
Earth insofar as, for them, the study of corporeals—rather than the study of 
being—is the most fundamental study of reality. However, they are 
sophisticated Sons of the Earth for developing a complex notion of 
corporeals. A crucial component of this account is that ordinary bodies are 
individuated by the way in which the corporeal god pervades them. The 
corporeal god is the one cause of all movements and actions in the universe. 


Le Contre les géométres de Sextus Empiricus: sources, cible, 
structure, GUILLAUME DYE and BERNARD VITRAC 


This paper examines Sextus Empiricus’ treatise Against the geometers. 
It first sets this treatise in the overall context of the sceptic’s polemics against 
the liberal arts. After a discussion of Sextus’ attitude to the quadrivium, it 
discusses the structure, the sources, and the target of the Against the 
geometers. It appears that Euclid is not Sextus’ source, and neither he, nor 
the professional geometers, seem to be Sextus’ main targets. Of course, 
Sextus never really makes clear his precise target, but his attacks are rather 
directed against geometry as a means of modelling the physical world, thus 
ruining the support geometry was intended to bring to the physical part of 
dogmatic philosophy. 


RATIO 
Vol. 22, No. 1, January 2009 


Naturalism Without Tears, JAMES LENMAN 


Parfit argues that naturalistic theories that seek to understand normative 
concepts either as simply descriptive of certain natural facts about our 
desires or as expressive of our desires commit us to a bleak normative 
nihilism whereby nothing matters. This paper defends such naturalism, in 
particular its expressivist variety, against this charge. It is true that such 
views commit us to there being no reasons as Parfit understands them. But 
for Parfit to suppose that equivalent to there being no reasons leaves him 
begging the question where the relative credibility of these rival 
understandings is just what is at issue. 
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Can There Be a Kantian Consequentialism, SEIRIOL MORGAN 


In On What Matters, Derek Parfit argues that we need to make a 
significant reassessment of the relationship between some central positions in 
moral philosophy because, contrary to received opinion, Kantians, 
contractualists, and consequentialists are all “climbing the same mountain on 
different sides.” In Parfit’s view Kant’s own attempt to outline an account of 
moral obligation fails, but when it is modified in ways entirely congenial to his 
thinking, a defensible Kantian contractualism can be produced, which 
survives the objections that are fatal for Kant’s own theory. This form of 
contractualism would lead rational agents to choose consequentialist moral 
principles. This paper argues that Parfit significantly misrepresents Kant’s 
project in moral philosophy, and that no genuinely Kantian moral theory 
could issue in a form of consequentialism. 


The Kantian Argument for Consequentialism, MICHAEL OTSUKA 


This paper constitutes a critical examination of Parfit’s attempt to 
reconcile Kantian contractualism with consequentialism, which disputes his 
contention that the contracting parties would lack decisive reasons to choose 
principles that ground prohibitions against harming of the sort to which 
nonconsequentialists have been attracted. 


Climb Every Mountain? MICHAEL RIDGE 


The central thesis of Derek Parfit’s On What Matters is that three of the 
most important secular moral traditions—Kantianism, contractualism, and 
consequentialism—all actually converge in a way onto the same view. It is in 
this sense that he suggests that we may all be “climbing the same mountain, 
but from different sides.” This paper seeks to demonstrate that Parfit’s 
argument that we are all metaphorically climbing the same mountain is 
unsound. One reason his argument does not work is that he has 
misunderstood the way in which a plausible rule-consequentialism should 
understand the supervenience of rightness on all possible acceptance levels 
of the ideal moral code. In place of Parfit’s own understanding of this, a view 
called “variable-rate rule-utilitarianism” is developed, The paper argues that 
this view shares the key insight of Parfit’s view but avoids a fatal objection to 
his own articulation of that insight. Finally, the essay explores the way in 
which this modification might allow us to still make a case that we are all 
“climbing the same mountain,” albeit in a very different way and for very 
different reasons than the ones Parfit had in mind. 


Might Kantian Contractualism Be the Supreme Principle of 
Morality? GIDEON ROSEN 


According to Parfit, the best version of Kantian ethics takes as its central 
principle Kantian Contractualism: the thesis that everyone ought to follow the 
principles whose universal acceptance everyone could rationally will. This 
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paper examines that thesis, identifies a class of annoying counterexamples, 
and suggests that when Kantian Contractualism is modified in response to 
these examples, the resulting principle is too complex and ad hoc to serve as 
the “supreme principle of morality.” 


Desires, Values, Reasons, and the Dualism of Practical Reason, 
MICHAEL SMITH 


In On What Matters, Derek Parfit argues that facts about reasons for 
action are grounded in facts about values, and contends against the view that 
they are grounded in facts about the desires that subjects would have after 
fully informed and rational deliberation. This article describes and evaluates 
Parfit’s arguments for this value-based conception of reasons for action and 
finds them wanting. It also assesses his response to Sidgwick’s suggestion 
that there is a Dualism of Practical Reason. Parfit seems not to notice that his 
preferred value-based conception of reasons for action augurs strongly in 
favor of a view like Sidgwick’s. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Metaphysical Society of America 2010 Annual Meeting 


The Review of Metaphysics is pleased to announce that the 61st annual 
meeting of Metaphysical Society of America, entitled “Being and Negation” 
will be held at Boston University, March 5-6, 2010. The general topic of 
negation will be explored from a variety of philosophical viewpoints. Please 
visit www.metaphysicalsociety.org for more information. The presidential 
address will be delivered by Daniel Dahlstrom. 


Pensar y Educar 


The Instituto Superior de Filosofia of the Pontifical University of 
Salamanca announces the initiation of a new journal, Pensar y Educar. The 
first issue is dated 2008. Orders may be placed through Dr. Jose Luis Guzén, 
the director of the Instituto, director@filosofiaburgos.com. 


JSTOR Access 


The Review of Metaphyisics is now available online through JSTOR, 
with full access from the first issue (1947) to three years prior to the current 
issue (a moving boundary). Please visit www.JSTOR.org for more 
information. 
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